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Thk  eloquence  of  nature  precedes  the 
eloquence  of  art,  as  langua|]'e  precedes 
grammar.  But  tlie  distinction  in  time 
and  the  distinction  in  essence  are  by  no 
means  proportional.  Art  converts  into 
rules  the  accidents  of  nature.  The  un¬ 
taught  speaker  seems  therefore  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  teachings  of  art.  Without  arti¬ 
fice  he  unwittingly  employs  all  the  ma- 
chineiy  that  art  alone  is  supposed  to  sup¬ 
ply.  He  speaks  in  tropes.  Every  i)eriod 
contains  a  figure.  Every  sentence  is  a 
metaphor.  His  language  is  eminently 
ornamental.  Nor  is  it  for  mere  orna¬ 
ment’s  sake.  His  ornaments  are  in  fact 
his  arguments.  The  bow  of  Herodotus’s 
Ethiopian  and  the  fagot  of  Mr.  Erskine’s 
Indian  expressed  at  once  rare  imagery 
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and  sound  logic.  They  were  at  once 
highly  figurative  and  highly  diplomatic. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  early  history  of  nations 
as  it  is  with  their  early  poetry.  It  is 
richly  symbolistic.  It  substitutes  imagi¬ 
nation  for  reason,  or  rather  it  contrives  a 
complete  fusion  of  imagination  with  rea¬ 
son.  Physical  objects  are  made  to  express 
metaphysical  ideas.  The  diction  becomes 
poetic.  All  the  beauties  and  all  the  de¬ 
fects  of  civilized  oratory  are  anticipated. 
The  conception  sometimes  suffers  for  the 
language.  The  langu^e  sometimes  ex¬ 
alts  the  conception.  There  is  no  well- 
regulated  consistency.  The  mean  jostles 
the  magnificent.  The  familiar  elbows  the 
sublime.  And  in  the  same  breath  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  splendid  imagery  of  Burke, 
and  the  vulgarity  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  characteristics  of  unedu¬ 
cated  oratory. 
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As  oratory  proper  does  not  form  a 
branch  of  literature  till  after  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  history,  it  is  clear  that,  next  to 
the  poets,  specimens  of  oratory  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  historians.  At  first  sight 
it  should  seem  that  these  specimens  are 
likely  to  be  too  scanty  for  a  test.  The 
requirements  necessary  for  the  presen'a-  ‘ 
tion  of  oratory  are  not  few.  Truthfulness 
in  the  narrative  capacity,  or  skill  in  the  i 
imitative  faculty,  are  among  the  most  I 
prominent.  To  give  the  real  sentiments  ^ 
of  the  speaker  with  fidelity,  or  to  make  ; 
the  fictitious  as  much  like  the  supposed 
model  of  the  real  as  possible,  is  what  the  j 
historian  is  called  upon  to  do.  Unfortu-  i 
nately,  to  fulfill  the  first  exigency,  is  almost : 
always,  in  an  infantine  society,  out  of  his 
power.  If  he  had  the  inclination  to  be 
accurate,  in  all  but  cotemix)rary  history, ; 
the  materials  are  wanting  to  him  on  which  , 
his  accuracy  might  occupy  itself.  All  ■ 
that  he  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  invent  and  ' 
originate.  And  to  exercise  his  oratorical  j 
invention,  numberless  circumstances  tempt ! 
him.  His  very  failure  in  material  contri¬ 
butes  to  his  success.  His  imagination  is 
under  no  dread  of  documentary  restraint. 

-  Historical  records  are  scant.  Historical 
composition  is  still  more  limited.  Techni¬ 
cal  rules  are  few.  Caprice  has  not  yet 
been  converted  into  a  science.  History, 
not  yet  developed  into  an  art,  is  still  a 
taste.  Ilis  only  examples  are  the  |K)ets, 
and  the  poets  are  all  in  his  favor.  There 
is  no  investigation  of  cause  and  effect, 
because  there  has  been  no  previous  regis¬ 
tration,  by  which  to  guide  investigation. 
The  historian  is  but  tlie  reporter  of  facts. 
He  rehearses;  he  tells  therefore  what  he 
heard,  and  as  he  heard  it.  He  has  gath¬ 
ered  his  materials  by  his  own  personal 
observation.  He  has  collected  them  orally. 
He  has,  in  addition  to  this,  to  deliver  them 
orally.  He  has  therefore  to  amuse  as  well 
SIS  to  instruct.  Possessed  of  keen  sensi¬ 
bility  himself  he  has  to  address  an  audi¬ 
ence  SIS  sensitive  as  children.  To  enforce 
rcaliz.ation,  there  is  but  one  way.  He 
becomes  dramatic.  He  speaks  for  his 
charsicters.  He  makes  his  characters 
speak  for  themselves.  In  the  heat  of 
personation,  he  has  recourse  to  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  of  oratory,  disdogne ;  and  in 
an  instant  he  is  Croesns  disenssing  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  happiness  with  Solon,  or  Cam- 
byses  mocking  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian 

.  .  .  i 

Herodotus,  as  he  is  the  first  of  historL 


ans,  so  he  is,  in  point  of  excellence  as  in 
j  point  of  time,  the  first  of  historical  dialo- 
gists.  Colloquy  was  not  suited  to*  the 
style  of  Thucydides,  .and  he  has  therefore 
avoided  it.  Xenophon  was  every  whit 
as  fond  of  gossip  as  Herodotus.  Nor 
indeed  does  the  gossip  of  Xenophon 
strike  our  ear  with  such  inconsistency  asj 
that  of  Herodotus.  Xenophon’s  work  is 
a  personal  memoir,  not  a  history.  Dia¬ 
logue  in  such  a  work  can  hardly  be  oj)en 
to  the  s.ame  objections  as  dialogue  m  a 
history.  We  enjoy  in  Walpole  what  we 
should  turn  from  with  disgust  in  Smollett. 
The  author  is  part  of  his  nariative.  His 
own  eyes  have  witnessed  the  adventures 
he  relates.  His  own  ears  have  listened  to 
the  conversation  he  details.  The  credibil¬ 
ity  and  the  interest  of  these  details  are 
increa.sed  in  proportion  to  the  prob.ability 
of  their  genuineness.  We  at  once  conclude 
that  it  is  more  likely  that  Xenophon  should 
have  known  what  Cyrus  said  to  Clearchu.s, 
or  what  p.assed  between  Clearchus  ami 
Ariieus  than  that  Herodotus  should  have 
overheard  the  intercourse  of  Ilarpagus 
with  the  herdsman  Mithridates.  In  man¬ 
ner,  Xenophon  does  not  yield  to  Herodo¬ 
tus  as  a  scientific  dialoglst.  Hut  in  some 
instances,  especially  in  his  fictitious  dia¬ 
logue,  he  is  not  so  happy  in  the  subject- 
matter.  The  dialogue  between  the  child 
Cyrus  and  his  grandfather  Asty.ages,  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Cyrop^jedin,  Is  to  our 
mind  singularly  misplaced.  The  style  is 
simple  enough,  and  with  a  trifling  excep¬ 
tion,  is  exactly  the  style  which  a  child 
would  use,  if  a  child  could  t.alk  with  such 
precocity.  But  the  truth  is,  he  is  no 
longer  a  child.  He  is  a  monstrou.s  phe¬ 
nomenon,  a  lisping  philosopher  in  petti¬ 
coats.  The  same  objection  will  apply  to 
another,  and  the  most  pretentious  dia¬ 
logue  in  the  Gyropoedia^  that  l»etween 
Cyrus  and  Tigranes  in  the  third  book. 
The  absurdity  of  making  a  half-tamed 
Armenian  prince  discuss  the  nature  of 
fear  and  discretion  in  the  Socratic  manner 
with  his  father’s  conqueror,  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  father’s  arrest,  is  at  once 
evident.  But  the  whole  dialogue  might 
have  been  heard  by  Xenophon  any  time 
at  the  Agora,  or  among  the  gymmasia.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  skill 
with  which  the  Persian  ))rince  leads  his 
victim  to  convict  himself  ste]»  by  step, 
and  fimally  to  pronounce  his  own  doom. 
Put  Socrates  for  Cyrus,  Hippias  or  Aris¬ 
tippus  for  Tigranes,  and  the  whole  piece 
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might  re.'id  as  an  extract  from  the  Memo¬ 
rabilia. 

In  Herodotus  the  colloquy  is  generally 
singularly  characteristic  and  to  the  pur- 
])ose.  No  part  of  the  dialogue  is  foreign 
to  the  text.  It  is  never  out  of  place, 
and,  instead  of  fitting  clumsily  into  the 
narrative,  it  re.ally  forms  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  No  one  can  become  tho¬ 
roughly  familiar  with  its  simplicity  of 
style  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  colloquial  manner  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

It  is  evident  that  little  reliance  has 
been  ]>lace<l  upon  the  creation  of  effect. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  attitudinizing,  or  at 
that  W'orst  and  most  popular  trick  of 
mo<iern  dialogists,  expression -painting. 
We  know  that  Croesus  is  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  sobs  and 
the  tears.  We  are  told  that  Cambyses 
rages  like  a  madman,  but  w’e  never  see 
him  knitting  the  brow  or  gnashing  the 
teeth.  The  chief  defect  is,  perhaps  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  characters  to  be  sententious, 
to  utter  short  oracular  yvi^fiai,  in  the  style 
of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  It  is  of  course 
natural  that  such  unfortunates  as  Croesus  i 
and  Demaratus  should  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a|>horizing  on  the  instability  of 
human  greatness.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
privilege  of  the  wretched.  The  king  on 
ids  throne  moralizes.  The  ambassadors 
at  the  council-board  moralize.  Generals 
moralize  on  the  battle-field  ;  and  even  the 
Amazon  Artemisia,  can  not  direct  her  tri¬ 
remes  without  a  quirk  that  would  have  bet¬ 
ter  suited  an  Aspasia.  The  fondness  of  He- 
nxlotus  for  dialogue  has,  among  modern 
critics  especially,  affected  his  reputation 
as  .an  historian.  As  far  as  its  manner 
may  distinguish  it,  his  history  may  be 
allowed  to  boar  the  same  relation  to  that 
of  Thucydides,  for  example,  as  the  history 
of  Walpole  bears  to  that  of  Hume.  In 
Walpole’s  w’ork  the  self-delineation  of 
character  is  made  to  predominate.  We 
are  introduced  behind  the  scene.  We 
are  led  into  the  companj^  of  the  person¬ 
ages.  The  king  and  his  ministers  are  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  as  those  of  our  own  household. 
Every  whisper  reaches  us.  We  witness 
every  emotion  in  the  closet,  and  every 
gesture  at  the  council-board.  In  Herod¬ 
otus  the  development  of  the  individual¬ 
ity  is  carried  out  on  the  same  principle. 
We  are  at  once  transported  into  the 
courts  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  There  is 
none  of  the  stately  ceremoniousness  of 


history  to  intefere  with  our  curiosity. 
We  hear  every  man  address  us  in  his 
I  own  tongue.  His  ow  n  lips  tell  us  the 
I  misfortunes  of  Crmsus.  His  own  lips  be- 
I  tray  to  us  the  secret  motives  of  Cyrus  or 
'  Darius.  Xerxes  as  he  is  drawn  by  He- 
I  rodotus,  and  as  he  is  drawn  by  Diodorus 
I  Siculus,  exactiv  describes  the  difference 
I  between  the  llenry  IV.  of  Shakspeare, 
j  and  the  Henry  IV.  of  Hume.  In  the  one 
!  case  we  have  a  dry  catalogue  of  actions 
and  qualities :  in  the  other,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  less  than  a  dramatic  representation. 

As  history  progresses,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  history  accumulate,  the  style  of 
historical  composition  assumes  a  sevisrer 
c.ast.  Colloquialisms  are  avoided.  Pri¬ 
vate  conversation  is  suppressed,  or  as¬ 
sumes  an  oblique  form,  scarcely  distin- 
I  guishable  from  the  narrative.  But  while 
1  the  imitation  of  private  conversation  is  no 
longer  an  item  in  the  art,  the  imitation  of 
public  speaking  becomes  projiortionally 
prominent.  Thus  history,  ceasing  to  be 
dramatic,  becomes  oratorical.  As  the 
object  of  history  is  truth,  and  all  mere 
imitation  is  fiction,  the  lienefit  derived 
from  this  change  c.an  only  indeed  be  com¬ 
parative.  The  skill  of  the  artist  may  as¬ 
sist  the  imposition,  but  it  is  still  an  impo¬ 
sition.  The  speech  of  liichard  III.  in 
j  Shakspeare,  on  accejiting  the  crown,  re- 
!  sembles  the  speech  of  Cromwell  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  a  very  marked 
!  degree,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
I  teristic  speech  that  fiction  ever  put  into 
I  the  mouth  of  a  character.  But  the  one 
,  is  authentic  ;  the  other  is  not.  In  spite 
j  of  its  verisimilitude,  therefore,  we  take 
I  the  one  and  leave  the  other.  On  the  other 
'  hand,  verisimilitude  is  the  test  by  which 
1  such  imitations  must  fin.ally  be  tried.  If 
the  subject-matter  of  the  oratory  be  ficti- 
I  tious,  the  style  of  the  orator}’  should  at 
I  least  be  consistent.  The  historian  who 
I  should  choose  to  avail  himself  of  a  rhe- 
:  torical  exposition  of  his  views,  incurs  a 
responsibility  while  he  reaps  an  advan¬ 
tage.  He  adds  the  duties  of  the  artist  to 
those  of  the  narrator.  And  while  he  is 
j  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  he 
has  to  p.ay  obeisance  to  the  exigencies  of 
'  the  dramatist.  The  difficulties  of  the 
task  are  increased  two-fold.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  ujion  examination,  almost 
every  historian  who  has  braved  them,  has 
finally  succumbed  to  them. 

Set  speeches  in  Herodotus  are,  consider¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  his  work  and  his  oppor- 
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tunities  for  introducing  them,  compara¬ 
tively  rare.  It  is  evident  that  his  familiar 
pen  has  no  sympathy  with  the  formalities 
of  oratory.  One  of  the  very  few  attempts 
he  has  made  at  deliberative  oratory  is  not 
in  his  favor,  the  harangue  in  the  third 
book,  where  the  several  Persians  discuss 
the  merits  of  forms  of  government,  of 
which  their  own  experience  could  have 
afforded  them  no  criterion.  The  incon¬ 
sistency  did  not  escape  the  critics  of  his 
own  day.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
clear  tliat  Herodotus  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  apparent  anomaly  by  his  retrospect¬ 
ive  attempt  in  the  sixth  book*  to  justify 
it.  In  some  of  the  other  sj>eeches,  while 
the  style  is  rhetorically  excellent,  the 
matter  at  once  betrays  their  origin.  The 
episode  in  the  speech  ot  Mardomus  before 
Xerxes,  reflecting  on  the  mutual  divisions 
of  the  Grecian  States,  is  evidently  the 
sentiment  of  the  Grecian  author  who  had 
seen  and  suffered  by  those  divisions.! 
The  political  principles  of  the  writer 
appear  again  in  the  frequent  national 
enunciation  of  republican  ideas.  If  it 
was  an  anomaly  that  a  few  Persian  princes 
should  hold  a  philosophical  disquisition  on 
,  the  comparative  merits  of  a  monarchy,  a 
democracy,  and  an  oligarchy,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  still  greater  anomaly  that  a 
Samian  tyrant  should  denounce  the  claims 
of  tyranny,  and  proclaim  the  advantages 
of  universal  equality .J  The  most  charac¬ 
teristic  harangues,  for  they  can  scarcely 
be  called  speeches,  are  those  put  into  the 
lips  of  Xerxes.  Every  expression  is  that 
of  a  man  whose  word  is  law.  Tl»e  au¬ 
thoritative  demeanor  M'ith  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  resolutions,  wliile  he  affects  to 
ask  advice,  is  precisely  the  manner  of  the 
Persian  des|>ot,  who  levels  mountains, 
chastises  the  ocean,  and  falls  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  with  the  gods.  On  the  whole,  the 
great  charm  by  which  the  history  of 
Ilerodotus  has  endeared  itself  to  the 
hearts  of  a  thousand  generations  is  the 
impress  tliat  it  bears  of  the  {Ku-sonal  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  author.  Of  that  character 
fliirer  opportunities  of  test  and  judgment 
have  produced  fairer  conceptions.  Instead 
of  the  simple  credulous  traveler,  whose 
art  has  been  mistaken  for  artlessness  — 
who,  in  spite  of  his  own  repudiation,  has 
been  ma«le  to  believe  in  marvels  which  he 
diplomaticiilly  detailed  for  the  gratification 
of  an  audience  to  whom  the  marvelous 


I  was  always  grateful  —  instead  of  the  ad¬ 
venturer  who  wanted  to  pass  off  for  facts 
of  natural  history  talcs  about  bald  men 
and  goat  footed  men,  men  witliout  eyes 
and  men  without  names  —  we  have  the 
scientific  naturalist  and  careful  explorer. 
In  truth,  few  inquirers  have  undergone 
such  difliculties  or  taken  such  pains  to 
verify  their  inquiries.  The  |>ortrait  of 
Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  is  no  exaggerated 
representation  of  the  spirit  of  antiquarian- 
ism  that  burned  in  him.  The  laborious 
diligence  with  which  he  followed  up  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
is  still  a  pattern  for  archaiologists.  Could 
the  registrar  at  Sais  give  him  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  a  few 
days  he  was  making  his  way  to  Elephant¬ 
ine,  and  carrying  on  his  explorations  in 
defiance  of  crocodiles  and  Ethiopian  no- 
mades.  Was  he  at  fault  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  Her¬ 
cules,  he  is  soon  heard  of  at  the  Phamician 
Tyre,  pursuing  the  clue  to  Pharos,  con¬ 
versing  with  the  priests  of  the  temple,  and 
noting  down  the  ofl'erings  between  the 
pillars  of  gold  and  emerald.*  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  how  the  spirit  of  religion 
coopcrate<l  with  the  spirit  of  the  anti({un- 
rian.  Hut  while  it  stimulated  his  re¬ 
searches,  there  is  no  doubt  it  interfered 
with  their  results.  While  the  same  curi¬ 
osity  is  expressed  towards  sacred  and 
secular  objects,  the  difterence  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  is  marked.  Thus  ho  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  accounts  of  ants 
larger  and  swifter  than  camels,  of  asses 
that  never  drink,  and  sheep  with  tails  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad.  Hut  the  moment 
the  sacred  birds,  the  pheenix,  the  serpent 
with  wings,  the  coal-black  ibis,  come  be¬ 
fore  his  notice,  his  whole  demeanor 
changes.  He  hastens  through  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  to  verify  their  bones,  but  no 
irreverent  incredulity  escapes  him  in  the 
description  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  ho 
reports  on  them  with  the  same  scrupulous 
restraint  that  he  re|>orts  on  the  authenti¬ 
city  or  veracity  of  oracles.  If  he  disbe¬ 
lieves,  he  dares  not  deny.  If  he  has  any 
doubts,  he  dares  not  cx)>re8s  them.f  That 
Hero<lotus  was  a  religious  man  is  certain : 
the  very  opimsite  to  his  cotemj)orary 
Thucydides.  Wonder  and  veneration, 
the  more  emphatic  expression  of  wonder 
which  was  wanting  in  the  latter,  was  sig¬ 
nally  developed  in  him.  His  veneration 
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was,  in  truth,  almost  cosmopolitan.  Each 
fresh  mystery,  each  new  rite,  each  novel 
god  exacted  his  homage,  the  African 
Ammon  and  the  Babylonian  Bolus,  the 
bull  Apis  and  the  dwarf  Phthah.  The 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  doctrine  of 
special  Providence,  illustrated  by  the 
numberless  exjimiiles  of  Divine  interposi¬ 
tion  which  he  details,  is  a  kindred  feature, 
and  traceable  to  the  same  cause.  Every 
action  has  its  accompanying  dream,  everj’ 
event  is  made  dependent  on  some  previ¬ 
ous  ])rognostication,  whose  operation  is 
equally  sure,  whether  it  be  the  voice  of 
ail  oracle  or  the  dropping  of  a  phthisical 
tyrant’s  tooth.  This  taste  for  supema- 
tunil  explanation  is  doubtless  singular  in 
a  man  who  possessed  scientific  sagacity, 
and  who  might  have  conversed  with  Pen¬ 
cil's,  and  listened  to  the  raillery  of  the 
author  of  the  Clouds.  But  it  is  no  un- 
coninion  thing  to  find  a  man  living  in  a 
highly-develo|)ed  state  of  society  recur 
for  some  of  his  opinions  to  its  infancv.  In 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  Camtiridge 
divine  writing  a  book  which  no  body  has 
rc.ad  but  to  laugh  at,  called  the  Theosophy  \ 
of  Enylish  History,  as  full  of  mvstlc.al 
interpret.ations  as  an  Alexandrian  rliapso- 
dist  could  have  made  it,  and  an  Oxford 
divine  propounding  a  system  of  Christian 
Polities  tli.at  would  have  been  thought 
preposterous  by  an  ajiostle. 

Not  a  letter  of  our  criticism  on  Ileroilo- 
tus  but  might  be  transferred  to  Xenophon. 
In  chanacter  the  tw'o  authors  jiresent 
St  liking  features  of  resemblance.  Both 
were  religious  animals.  Both  w’ere  fond 
of  adventure  .and  traveling.  Both  were 
gifted  with  a  singular  facility  of  communi¬ 
cating  their  travels,  though  in  investiga¬ 
tion  and  in  detail,  Xenophon  is  far  more 
sujierfici.al  than  Herodotus.  Judging  the 
two  authors  bv  the  only  test  left  to  Judge 
them  by,  ihetr  works,  Xenophon  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  le.a8t  attractive  character 
of  the  two.  The  Anabasis  is  an  egotistic 
romance.  It  is  all  Xenophon.  It  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  history  that 
Scott’s  Tales  o^  the  Crusaders  do  to  the 
Chronicles.  Inere  are  features  in  lioth, 
indeed,  not  w.anting  in  analogy.  Xeno¬ 
phon  is  Ccpur  de  Lion.  The  Creeks  are 
to  the  Persians  what  the  Christians  are 
to  the  Saracens.  A  handful  of  Greeks 
.assault  myriads  of  Persians.  The  (ireeks 
are  always  successful.  The  Persians  are 
always  the  victims.  The  Persians  are 
always  perfidious.  The  Greeks  are  pat¬ 


terns  of  honorable  warfare.  Xenophon  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  expedition.  He  is 
invincible  in  strat.agera  and  tactics.  In 
the  camp  he  associates  with  the  warriors, 
shares  their  danger,  and  soothes  their  ap¬ 
prehensions  by  all  the  arts  of  precept  and 
example.  At  the  council-board  his  elo¬ 
quence  carries  the  day.  When  differences 
of  opinion  arise,  he  is  always  at  hand  to 
temper  the  debiite,  and  give  advice,  and 
his  advice  is  always  successful.  And  to 
complete  the  parallel,  he  is  always  the 
victim  of  c.alumny  and  misrepresentation 
at  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  his 
advice  has  preserved.  Xenophon  himself, 
too,  had  all  the  religions  superstition  of  a 
Crusader.  Theologically  speaking,  he  is 
the  perfect  type  of  the  uneducated  Greek. 
He  never  moves  without  sacrificing.  Tlio 
augurs  are  his  ministers.  He  permits  the 
army  to  starve  rather  than  proceed  against 
the  victims.  The  soothsayer  Silanns  m.akes 
as  great  a  figure  in  his  camp  as  the  hermit 
of  Engaddi  does  in  the  camp  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians.  A  sneeze  or  the  flight  of  an  eagle 
was  to  him  what  a  dream  or  a  meteormo- 
gical  phantasm  was  to  them. 

In  reading  the  Cyropoedia,  we  never 
could  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  parabolic  representation  of  the 
author  of  the  Anabasis.  Independently  , 
of  certain  analogous  circumstances  in  the 
lots  of  each,  Xenophon  undoubtedly 
olds  the  position  in  the  one  which  Cyrus 
holds  in  the  other.  Cyrus  is  one  of  those 
insufferable  heroes,  courageous,  handsome, 
gallant,  and  wise,  in  a  word,  |)osse8sed  of 
that  superhum.an  combination  of  virtues 
which  mediaeval  rom.ancers  sometimes  em- 
bodieil  in  their  Godfreys  and  Kinaldos, 
and  which  modern  novelists  at  present 
embody  in  their  curates.  He  is  pious,  of 
course,  or  Xenophon  would  have  had 
none  of  him.  Indeeil,  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  offers  up  libations  at  all  kinds  of 
inconvenient  moments,  sings  hymns  and 
poems  before  going  to  battle,  and  chooses 
a  sacred  w.atchword,  reminds  us  very 
strongly  of  those  warlike  saints  of  another 
era  who  went  to  meet  the  foe  with  the 
pr.aises  of  God  in  their  mouths  and  a  two- 
edged  sword  in  their  hands,  the  heroes  of 
Marston  and  Edgehill.  He  is  generous 
beyond  conception,  wins  battles  only  to 
gratify  the  m.an  who  envied  him,  takes 
thousands  of  prisoners  only  to  release 
them,  and  mountains  of  plunder  only  to 
refund  his  share  of  it.  In  the  field  he  is 
sure  to  be  victorious.  In  debate,  it  is 
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with  him  as  it  was  with  Shaftesbury,  as 
though  one  inquired  of  an  oracle.  The 
combination  of  prowess  and  sagacity  is  so 
marvelous  that,  literally  speaking,  neither 
history  nor  fiction  supply  his  parallel,  unless 
it  may  be  some  of  those  wonderful  com¬ 
ounds  of  wit  and  muscle  that  Dryden  in 
is  most  extravagant  moments  created  for 
his  heroic  tragedies.  Prosperity  does  not 
elate  him.  Adversity  does  not  oppress 
him.  His  ingenuity  conducts  the  one, 
and  triumphs  over  the  other.  Every  one 
.  adores  him.  His  enemies  fbel  it  a  privilege 
to  become  his  friends.  His  friends  closen 
the  tie  by  claiming  relationship  to  him. 
Something  after  the  pattern  of  this,  his  I 
perfect  model,  does  Xenophon  strive  'to 
paint  himself  in  the  Anabasis,  There  is, 
in  addition,  a  disagreeable  tone  of  assumji- 1 
tion  in  his  autobiography,  which  he  has  i 
liappily  denied  to  his  counterpart.  Thus,  j 
not  content  with  praising  himself,  he  j 
makes  others  praise  him ;  nay,  he  makes 
others,  in  the  midst  of  abusing  him,  praise 
him.  This  is  the  case  with  Seuthes,  and 
if  some  readings  of  the  passage  be  correct,  j 
it  is  the  case  with  Philanus.  He  takes 
evident  satisfaction  in  dwelling  on  the 
-  difliculties  that  arise,  and  still  more  in 
showing  that  the  Athenian  called  Xeno¬ 
phon  was  the  very  man  to  suggest  the ; 
remedy.  His  fellow-oflicers  and  colleagues  | 
in  command  are  scarcely  heard  of,  and  his 
commanding  officer,  Cheirisophus,  who  is  | 
clearly  a  more  distinguished  man  than  he  ; 
is  p.ainted,  is  never  mentioned  except  in  an  ' 
unfavorable  contrast.  I 

This  vanity  or  egotism  would  be  less  j 
disgusting  or  irritating  in  a  really  strong  j 
and  masculine  mind,  if  such  a  mind  could 
indulge  in  it.  But  no  such  mind  had 
Xenophon.  Most  vain  of  mortals,  he  was 
the  least  opiniative.  His  opinions  were 
tastes.  His  principles  fancies.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  was  the  same  latitudinarian  that 
Herodotus  was  in  religion.  He  trimmed 
his  sails  to  every  wind.  He  shifted  with 
every  tide.  He  changed  his  mind  with 
every  climate.  On  the  Tigris  he  was  a 
despot.  At  Sparta  an  aristocrat.  At 
Athens  a  republican.  Thrasybulus,  Age- 
silaus,  Cyrus,  tyrannized  over  him  one  by 
one.  Custom  or  the  tone  of  political 
morality  may  excuse  this  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism,  but  nothing  can  excuse  the  unjust 
taunts  with  which  he  takes  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  vilifying  his  maternal  country 
Attica,  and  his  unfair  glorification  of  his 
adopted  country  Laccdteinon.  In  his  ex¬ 


pedition,  he  is  continually  reminding  his 
soldiers  of  the  superiority  of  the  Sj)artan 
over  the  Athenian,  and  wdierever  he  can, 
he  betrays  a  partiality  so  hot  and  un¬ 
seemly  for  them,  that  a  bystander  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  attributing  it  to  a 
politic  dread  of  them.  With  regard  to 
Xenophon’s  literary  merits,  it  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  that  he  ever  arose  above  the 
mere  dilettanti.  The  Cyroptxdia  is  a 
pleasingly  told  tale.  Its  chief  value  is 
the  indication  it  affords  of  the  hero-wor¬ 
shiping  mind  of  the  author.  The  Cyrus 
of  the  tale  is  no  more  like  the  real 
C'yrus  than  Fenelon’s  'TdemueJins  is  like 
the  Dauphin,  or  Bolingbroke’s  Patriot 
Prince  like  the  heir  of  George  II.  He 
probably  was  neither  so  bad,  nor  so  pre¬ 
tentious.  The  minor  works,  the  Trea¬ 
tises  on  hunting  and  horsemanshi))  and 
the  Life  of  A gesilaus  and  the  Memora¬ 
bilia  are  good  illustrations  of  the  desul¬ 
tory  and  the  obsequious  habits  of  the 
writer;  habits  which  it  must  always  1m* 
remembered  with  gratitude,  promj»ted 
him  to  do  for  one  of  the  sublimest  minds 
of  antiquity  that  service  which  Arrian 
paid  to  Epictetus,  and  which  in  modern 
times  a  still  more  obsequious  devotee  paid 
to  Johnson.  On  the  contents  of  the 
Anabitsis  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion.  In  point  of  execution,  it  jiroba- 
bly  holds  the  same  jdace  in  Grecian  lite¬ 
rature  that  the  work  of  Causar  occupies  in 
the  historical  literature  of  Rome,  al¬ 
though  in  saying  thus  much,  no  critic 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  predicating 
equal  ability  of  the  two  productions.  In 
lucidness  and  simplicity  of  style,  the  one 
has  no  advantage  over  the  other,  save  to 
the  modern  reader  the  advantage  of  ta- 
cility  of  interpretation  which  the  Latin 
language  afifords.  But  for  keenness  of 
I  observation,  and  philosophical  delineation 
!  of  national  character  and  customs,  the 
!  (irecian  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
Roman.  It  is  prob.ably  this  uniform  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manner  and  diction  that  has  led 
;  Quintilian  to  give  Xenophon  more  credit 
than  he  deserves  for  the  oratoric.al  ])or- 
tions  of  his  work.  In  the  rhetorical  ex¬ 
ecution  of  them  there  is  little  or  no  incon¬ 
sistency,  except  the  inconsistency  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  it  should  seem  unre.ason- 
I  ably  censured,  of  making  Persians  utter 
I  their  sentiments  in  tenns  of  Greek  rheto- 
I  ric.  As  far  as  the  matter  of  them  is 
concerned,  later  criticism  has  exposed 
i  them  to  a  more  fundamental  charge. 
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Free  from  the  casuistry  and  misplaced  dream  about.  Ilis  own  test  is  the  vulgar 
subtlety  of  Thucydides,  in  the  mechanical  disposition  of  his  fellow-tnen  such  as  he 
arrangements  of  his  speeches,  he  commits  found  them,  not  in  the  Utopia  of  the 
blunders  that  Thucydides  would  never  Lyceum  or  Stoa,  but  on  the  battle-field 
have  been  guilty  of.  Thus  he  affects  to  and  in  the  senate-house.  There  is  no 
relate  speeches  of  his  own  hearing  which,  doubt  that  the  tenor  of  the  expressions 
by  his  own  showing,  he  could  never  have  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
heard.  Nay,  he  pretends  to  relate  to  an  Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  first  book  is 
audience  as  novelties  events  Mhich,  by  intended  to  rej>resent  his  own  philosophy 
his  own  showing,  that  audience  had  tak-  of  human  nature  and  human  motives, 
en  a  chief  part  in.  In  other  respects,  when  he  makes  them  vindicate  their  eha- 
there  are  some  few  inconsi.stencies  which  racter  in  triumph  on  the  strength  of  their 
a  more  careful  artist  th.an  Xenophon  having  done  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
would  not  have  overlooked.  In  the  first  ordinary  disposition  of  man,  under  the 
book  of  the  Anabasis,  for  instance,  ordinary  incitements  of  “  honor,  fear,  and 
Cyrus,  in  the  act  of  grasping  the  despotic  profit.”  Indeed,  this  unamiable,  sojdiisti- 
crown  of  Persia,  is  represented  as  dej)re-  cated  estimate  interpenetrates  all  his 
dating  his  own  future  subjects  as  coward-  composition,  narrative  as  well  as  rhetori- 
ly  barbarians,  and  h.aranguing  the  Greeks  cal.  The  speeches  of  his  suppliants  arc 
for  Greece  and  liberty.  In  the  sixth  the  le.ast  supplicatory  in  style  and  manner 
books  of  the  Jldlenics,  again,  he  tells  us  to  be  met  M’ith  in  any  author.  There  is 
that  Autocles  was  a  skillful  orator.  He  no  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  the  symp.a- 
then  puts  into  his  mouth  scarce  a  dozen  thies,  none  of  the  eloquent  rhetoric  of 
sentences,  and  those  sentences  but  little  suffering  and  despair  applying  to  the 
to  the  purpose,  while  Callias  the  torch-  memory  of  past  associations  for  aid.  On 
bearer  speaks  more,  and  far  more  rheto-  the  contrary,  the  style  is  hard  and  dry  as 
rically.  The  celebrated  dying  oration  of  a  problem  of  Euclid.  Its  argumentative 
Cyrus  to  his  son,  considere<l  as  a  rheto-  craftiness  testifies  that  it  is  not  fnend.«^hij) 
rical  dis|>lay,  is  undoubtedlv  one  of  the  but  logic  that  it  relies  on,  that  the  suj^pli- 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  antiquity,  ant  depends  on  demonstrating  not  the 
Like  the  dialogue  already  alluded  to,  it  justice  of  his  own  claims  to  be  succored, 
would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of  but  the  interest  of  the  supplicated  to 
Socrates.  Hut  for  this  very  reason  it  is  succor  him.  Any  thing  like  the  influence 
singularly  out  of  place  in  the  lips  of  the  of  compassion  is  silently  and  mutually 
aged  Persian  desjwt.  eschewed.  The  speech  of  Cleon,  again. 

Coming  between  Herodotus  and  Xeno-  against  clemency,  may  have  laid  the 
phon  in  point  of  time,  but  in  every  other  foundation  of  ]>Iacchiavelli’s  chapter  on 
respect  far  in  advance  of  both,  is  Thucy-  the  comparative  advantages  of  cruelty 
dide.s.  No  ancient  mind  displayed,  to  and  mercy.  In  his  judgment  of  charac- 
use  a  Baconian  expression,  less  moisture  ter,  this  cold  anaesthetic  temperament 
in  his  composition.  His  character  shines  displays  itself  perhaps  more  prominently 
in  a  dry  light.  Religiously  speaking,  still.  Success  is  a])parently  his  test  of 
there  is  atone  of  half-concealed  skepticism  ability.  Not  the  object,  but  the  .attuin- 
running  through  his  work  which  reminds  ment  of  the  object,  is  what  he  looks  to. 
us  of  Voltaire  in  his  soberest  moments.  He  clearlv  despises  I^ausanias,  for  exam- 
From  the  simjfle  credulity  of  his  prede-  pie,  for  his  want  of  self-control  to  conceal 
ces.sor  Heroilotus,  he  is  as  entirely  free  his  purjiose,  though  that  purpose  involv- 
as  from  the  senile  theophilanthropy  of  his  ed  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Theniistocles, 
successor  Xenophon.  He  was,  in  the  on  the  other  hand,  whose  treachery  w.as 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  utilitarian,  more  successful,  he  is  in  raptures  with. 
The  immediate  value  of  a  human  action  calls  him  a  great  natural  genius,  worthy 
was  his  standard  of  right.  Its  physical  of  admiration  from  all  men,  of  the  great- 
and  moral  significance  it  treated  at  par.  est  foresight,  the  best  judge  of  the  ju-es- 
Its  practical  consequences,  not  its  ethical  ent,  the  best  conjecturer  of  the  future, 
elements,  are  what  he  most  dwells  upon.  Alcibiades,  whose  double  villainy  he 
Man  in  his  political,  not  in  his  moral  deliberately  relates,  ho  as  deliberately 
nature,  is  clearly  the  main  object  of  his  passes  over  without  a  word  of  moral 
study.  Abstract  virtue  and  disintere.st-  comment.  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand, 
edness  ho  leaves  for  philosophers  to  whose  scrupulous  piety  lost  him  the  finest 
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fleet  that  ever  left  the  Pira?u8,  ho  treats 
with  a  contempt  more  bitter  than  the 
raillery  of  Aristophanes.  This  deficiency 
in  ethical  discrimination  naturally  depre¬ 
ciates  the  historian’s  character  in  the 
estimation  of  a  modem  reader.  But  it 
may  be  suggested  that  Thucydides  sim¬ 
ply  shared  m  the  defects  of  his  age.  The 
characteristics  of  that  age  he  himself 
paints,  as  only  he  could  paint,  in  a  chapter 
which,  though  often  overlooked  by  philo¬ 
logical  critics,  contains  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  analytical  characterization  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity,  not  even  excepting 
Tacitus.*  We  have  mentioned  the  name 
of  Macchuivelli.  We  can  only  say  that  a 
similar  fundamental  controversion  in 
ethics  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
Greece  to  that  which  took  place  in  Italy 
in  ]\Iacchiavelli’s  time.  All  the  ties  of 
honor  and  morality,  all  those  ties,  in  fact, 
which  are  the  uncostly  pledges  betw’cen 
citizen  and  citizen,  the  cheap  sureties  of 
mutual  security,  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Mutual  distrust  begetting  mutual  treach¬ 
ery,  and  in  turn  begotten  by  it ;  ambition 
daring  by  every  secret  means  to  get  the 
superiority ;  animosity  that  betrayed 
itself  only  at  the  moment  that  it  was 
'satiated  —  such,  says  the  historian,  was 
the  prevailing  disposition.  There  was  no 
lack  of  intellectual  refinement,  but  it  was 
exhibited  only  in.  the  eminent  cunning  of 
its  devices  and  the  monstrous  cruelty  of 
its  vengeance.  Tlie  successful  plotter 
was  thought  clever,  the  successful 'coun¬ 
ter-plotter  still  cleverer.  Oaths  were  but 
the  m.osks  for  treachery,  and  he  that  con¬ 
trived  to  put  his  enemy  off  his  guard, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  him  all  the 
more  sweetly  for  his  confidence,  taking 
into  account  the  safety  of  the  plan  and 
the  prize  he  aimed  at  for  cleverness. 
The  portraiture  suggested  by  the  next 
paragr.aph,  if  possible,  still  more  vividly 
recalls  the  era  of  the  Prince.  The  ma¬ 
jority,  when  honest,  more  easily  ac(j[uired 
the  name  of  talented,  than,  w'hen  simple, 
that  of  good.  Piety,  indeed,  w’as  ui 
fashion  with  none ;  but  those  who  had 
the  luck  to  carry  out  their  villainy  under 
fair  pretenses,  w’ere  the  most  highly  spok¬ 
en  of.  Simplicity,  which  is  so  large  an 
ingredient  in  a  noble  nature,  was  laughed 
out  of  being. 

Such  a  state  of  political  and  social  de¬ 
moralization  had  Thucydides  witnessed. 
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He  had  witnessed,  too,  all  the  practical 
eflects  produced  by  it.  Those  who  pass 
their  lives  amid  the  hardening  scenes  of  a 
moral  revolution,  rarely  escape  the  infec¬ 
tion.  Their  moral  nature,  at  first  shock¬ 
ed,  afterwards  acquiesces  in  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  F.a- 
miliarity  with  vice  in  its  most  horrible 
forms  blunts  their  enthusiasm  for  the  del¬ 
icate  phases  of  virtue.  They  have  so 
long  smelt  the  smell  of  blood,  that  they 
forget  to  sicken  at  it.  They  have  so  long 
seen  the  enormities  of  faction  go  unchas¬ 
tised  that  they  forget  to  chastise  them.  ' 
Hence  the  indifference  with  which  Thu¬ 
cydides  speaks  of  assassinations  and  ina.s- 
sacres,  more  horrible  than  any  assassina¬ 
tions  ;  the  total  absence  of  virtuous  hor¬ 
ror,  of  the  sceva  indignatio  of  the  moralist 
or  the  s.atirist  as  he  details  the  alternate 
fates  of  Corey  reans.  Helots,  and  Scionians. 

In  one  resj>ect  this  indifference  to  moraliz¬ 
ing  has  not  l>een  without  its  service  to 
him.  The  narrative  flows  on  with  unin¬ 
terrupted  simplicity,  and  the  reader  is 
spared  those  tedious  episodes  which  dis¬ 
figure  the  pages  of  a  certain  class  of  his¬ 
torians,  easier  specified  than  described, 
of  whom  Polybius  in  ancient  history,  and 
Sharon  Turner  in  modern,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  representatives.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  this  impashiveness  which  explains 
what  critics  are  so  fond  of  complaining  of, 
the  want  of  ethic  portraiture.  In  this 
respect,  he  ])re8ents  a  signal  contrast  to 
Tacitus.  The  Koman  historian  is  as 
minute  as  a  Dutch  painter  in  his  moral 
delineation.  He  analyzes  his  characters 
w’ith  laborious  punctiliousness,  and  dwells 
on  each  particular  feature  with  the  pains¬ 
taking  curiosity  of  an  anatomist.  Such 
is  his  method  of  treating  Augustus,  Ti¬ 
berius,  Germanicus,  and  all  his  chief  j)er- 
sonages.  The  Grecian  writer  is  elliptical 
in  this  as  in  ever}'  thing  else.  He  j)aints, 
as  it  were,  by  inference.  He  represents 
actions,  and  he  leaves  his  reader  to  infer 
qualities.  He  gives  outlines,  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  si>ectator  to  supply  the  filling 
up.  And  this  he  does  w'ith  such  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  consistency,  th.at  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pencil  conveys  all  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  most  elaborate  brush. 
That  Alcibiades  loved  dogs  and  horses, 
and  was  held  in  high  repute  by  the  citi¬ 
zens,  is  all  the  positive  coloring  bestowed 
on  his  character.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt, 

1  on  arising  from  the  narrative  that  includes 
I  his  life,  that  he  has  as  good  a  conception 
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or  him  as  he  has  of  tl>e  Earl  of  Essex  or 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  All  we  are  told 
of  the  (leneral  Nicias  is  that  he  was 
rather  given  to  the  observance  of  rites 
and  oracles.  Yet  the  whole  disposition 
of  Nicias  becomes  in  the  end  as  familiar 
to  us  as  that  of  Prince  Eugene.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  introduction 
of  speeches  contributes  very  materiallv  to 
the  development  of  character,  ami  in 
some  degree  may  be  allowed  to  compens¬ 
ate  for  the  absence  of  speci.al  characteriz¬ 
ation.  And  this,  indeed,  in  skillful  hands, 
is  one  of  the  usages  of  rhetorical  execu¬ 
tion.  The  chanicter  is  allowed  to  jwrtray 
itself.  We  catch  the  manners  of  the  man 
living  as  they  arise  from  his  own  lips. 
Each  new  sentiment  is  a  key.  Every 
word  is  an  index.  An<l,  however  artifi¬ 
cial  in  jwint  of  style,  the  speeches  of  Thu¬ 
cydides  are  admirably  characteristic  in 
loint  of  m.atter.  Cleon  is  always  inso- 
ently  sanguine,  lirasidas  is  always  gen¬ 
erously  confident.  Nicias  is  always  con¬ 
scientious  and  prudent.  Alcibiades  is 
always  precipitate  and  specious.  Alci¬ 
biades’  address  to  the  Spartaiis,  indeed, 
in  the  sixth  book,  is  so  admirable  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  his  own  character,  that  we  can 
never  believe  that  he  made  it.  Thucy¬ 
dides,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly 
indulges  his  neglect  of  ethical  jiortraiture 
to  a  culpable  extent.  The  curt  and  ab- 
rui)t  manner  in  which  he  has  dismissed 
Pericles  from  the  scene  has  always  been 
registered  against  him.  And  the  omis¬ 
sion  is  recorded  with  greater  emphasis, 
that  with  the  name  and  title  of  Pericles 
to  fune  tvas  associated  the  foundation  of 
all  that  mental  and  artistic  8uj)remacy 
which,  through  good  repute  and  through 
ill  repute,  has  clung  for  more  th.an  twenty 
generations  to  the  name  of  Athens.  From 
all  that  Thucydides  has  s.aid  of  the  matter, 
no  one  could  infer  that  he  lived  and  wrote 
in  a  city  renowned  as  the  nurse  of  every 
art  and  every  science,  at  a  time  when  he 
might  have  witnessed  a  tragical  contest 
between  .^schylus  .and  Sophocles,  or  have 
left  Socr.ates  lecturing  against  the  Sophists 
in  the  market-place,  to  linger  with  Phidias 
among  the  friezes  and  statues  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  This  suppression,  while  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  dry  idiosyncrasies  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the 
condition  of  history.  And  while  we  won¬ 
der  at  him,  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget 
that,  even  within  our  own  memory,  laws 
of  historical  composition  have  been  laid 


down  quite  as  exclusive  and  quite  as  con¬ 
fined.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
Thucydides  might  have  been  infiuenced 
in  his  creation  of  an  historical  model  by 
considerations  similar  to  those  which 
guided  the  estimate  of  Fox,  and  th.at  he 
too  might  have  thought  a  critical  digres¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  literature  and  art  an  un¬ 
seemly  interrujdion  to  the  office  of  his¬ 
tory,  “  which  ceases  to  be  history  when 
it  ceases  to  be  narrative.” 

With  regard  to  the  speeches  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  from  the  consideration  of  which  we 
have  been  too  long  diverted,  they  are 
still  more  palpably  counterfeit  than  those 
of  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  It  did  not 
need  his  acknowledgment  to  discover 
their  fictitiousness.  However  varied  in 
the  general  matters,  they  all  reflect  that 
common  mannerism  which  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  a  common  origin.  As  debates, 
they  are  much  less  authentic  than  John¬ 
son’s  Parliamentary  reports,  and  are  qtiite 
as  idiomjitic.  The  dense,  close-knit,  epi- 
_gramm.atic  texture  of  Thucydides’  style 
is,  of  all  styles,  least  fitted  for  or.atory. 
It  is  especi.ally  unfitted  for  attributed 
oratory.  The  want  of  characteristic  dis¬ 
crimination  is  at  once  more  forcibly  real¬ 
ized,  and  as  we  listen  to  the  infant  lisping 
in  the  same  unwearied  enthymene  as  the 
wise  and  high-minded  statesman,  the  in¬ 
congruity  strikes  us  as  it  struck  the  in¬ 
genious  Queen  of  Brobtlignag,  while  en¬ 
raptured  by  the  eloquence  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  we  can  not  help 
sharing  her  surprise  that  so  much  wit 
should  exist  in  so  diminutive  a  form. 
The  Bceotian  uses  all  the  casuistry  of  the 
Sicilian.  The  laconic  Spartan  indulges  in 
the  volubility  of  the  Corinthian,  while 
Boeotian,  Spartan,  and  Corinthian  speak¬ 
ers  employ  the  Atticisms  of  the  Athenian 
writer.  Certain  portions  of  some  of  the 
speeches  are  evidently  mere  rhetorical  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  views  of  the  author.  The 
speech  of  Athenagoras  containing  a  com¬ 
parative  estimate  of  oligarchy  and  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  the  sj)eech  of  the  Corinthian 
ambassador  containing  a  comparative  es¬ 
timate  of  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
seem  to  us  to  betray  the  terse  analytical 
skill  of  Thucydides,  when  Thucydides 
chose  to  be  analytical. 

When  we  come  to  the  speeches  of  La¬ 
tin  historians,  other  considerations  present 
themselves.  We  lose  the  test  of  dialect. 
Except  in  cases  of  very  marked  style,  we 
lose  m  some  degree  the  test  of  style. 
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Both  Sallust  and  Tacitus  possess  tliis 
style.  We  are  therefore  euahled  to  con¬ 
vict  them  out  of  their  own  mouth.  Sal¬ 
lust,  from  his  propinquity  to  the  times  of 
which  he  wrote,  may  lay  a  more  emphatic 
claim  to  genuineness  in  the  matter  of  his 
speeches.  But  the  com|K)8ition  there  is 
MO  mistaking.  The  speech  attributed  to 
Cajsar  on  the  ]>uni8hment  of  the  conspir¬ 
ators,  doubtless  contains  the  very  argu¬ 
ments  of  Cajsar  as  he  used  them  before 
the  senate.  But  a  schoolboy  can  discern 
the  coiitnast  in  the  fictitious  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  style  of  Caesar.  He  does  not 
indeed  assimilate  himself  in  any  way  to 
the  character  of  the  s])eaker  whom  he 
|)ei*8onates.  Marius,  whom  he  des<‘ribes 
as  unlearned,  and  a  despiser  of  the  Creek 
arts,  uses  all  the  terse  and  epigrammatic 
rhetoric  of  Memmius  whotn  he  re|)re- 
sents  to  be  a  great  and  j)owerful  orator. 
Sallust  was  an  imitator  of  Thucydides. 
Tacitus  was  a  more  devoted  imitator  of 
SalliKt.  He  is  even  yet  more  elliptical 
and  disjointed  in  his  style  than  either. 
His  style  indeed  is  to  th;it  of  Thucydides 
what  short-hand  is  to  ordinary  writing. 
Tlmcydides  is  obscure  by  construction. 
Tacitus  is  obscure  by  positive  suppression. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that, 
in  rhetorical  aptitude,  the  same  deficien¬ 
cies  are  observable  in  the  several  writers. 
Like  S.allust,  he  fails  in  characteristic  as¬ 
similation.  He  condemns  Chaudius,  for 
example,  as  a  man  of  feeble  understand¬ 
ing,  yet  he  makes  Claudius  indulge  in  the 
brief,  compact,  and  nervous  phraseology 
of  Augustus.  In  the  same  pointed,  vig¬ 
orous,  and  idiomatic  phraseology  women 
supplicate,  emperors  storm,  generals  ad¬ 
dress  their  soldiers,  the  Pannoniai)  legions 
address  their  generals.  Livy’s  style  is 
rather  less  idiomatic.  Consequently,  his 
rhetoncal  discrepancies  are  to  the  casual 
reader  less  striking.  Hence,  though  the 
speeches  w'hich  Livy  has  given  to  Scipio 
and  Hannibal  are  quite  as  fictitious  as 
any  which  Shakspeare  has  given  to  Henry 
the  Fifth  or  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  though 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  Caesar  should 
have  used  the  sentiments  of  Sallust,  than 
Scipio  or  Hannibal  have  used  those  of 
Livy,  it  is  far  more  likely  th.at  Scipio 
should  have  spoken  in  the  manner  of 
Livy,  than  that  Caesar  should  have  spoken 
in  the  manner  of  Sallust. 

The  Greek  historians  of  L.atin  subjects 
are  still  further  beyond  the  i-each  of  criti- 
cbm.  The  belter  their  composition,  the 


'  more  skillful  their  rhetoric,  the  less  impal¬ 
pable  becomes  the  inqrosition.  Hii)nysiii.s, 
I  for  example,  was  a  master  of  rhetori<% 
I  and  some  of  his  sj)eeches  are  framed  with 
laborious  skill,  after  the  manner  of  l)e- 
mo.sthenes.  The  result  is,  the  convicticui 
th.-it  they  were  spoken  by  those  by  whom 
the  author  would  represent  them  as  being 
spoken,  does  not  for  one  moment  linger 
on  the  mind  of  the  least  sagacious  reader. 
A  tleficiency  of  skill,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
equally  filial.  Thus,  if  we  had  not  Ca.- 
sar's  own  curt  and  military  addre.ss,  be¬ 
fore  the  fight  with  Ariovistus,  we  .shouhl 
never  be  imposed  on  by  the  eight  pages, 
folio,  of  oratory  which  Dion  Cassius  puts 
into  his  mouth. 

Tlie  historical  composition  of  modern 
times,  when  contrasteil  with  that  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  presents  a  singular  exemption 
from  the  licenses  of  fiction.  In  this  de- 
i  partmeiit  of  literature  at  least,  we  yield  to 
no  age.  Indeed,  the  8U|)eriority  of  the 
moderns  over  the  ancients,  in  this  item, 
is  as  signal  as  the  sujieriority  of  the  an- 
j  cients  in  matters  of  taste.  History  is 
more  ex.act,  and  it  is  more  exact  not  only 
in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit.  When 
Dionysius  s:iid  that  history  is  ])hilosophy, 
he  was  far  from  reali/.ing  what  is  meant 
I  by  the  jdiilosophy  of  hist*>ry.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  supplying  it  di<l  not  yet  exist  to 
any  extent  Fiction  was  introduced  to 
conceal  the  want  of  fact,  ainl  owing  to 
the  condition  of  traditional  evidence,  fic¬ 
tion  was  sometimes  accepted  as  fact.  The 
!  knowledge  of  one  generation  depended 
on  the  memory  of  the  preceding.  It  was 
easy,  therefore,  to  impose  where  it  was  so 
difficult  to  discriminate.  In  modern  times 
the  great  characteristic  of  history  is  its 
truthfulness  and  authenticity.  The  ]>os- 
session  of  genuine  documents  at  once 
precludes  the  presence  of  the  suppositi¬ 
tious  element.  As  these  documems  accu¬ 
mulated,  that  element  became  more  and 
more  ignored,  and  a  writer  who  slioidd 
now  return  to  the  model  of  Guicciardini 
or  Buchanan  would  ji.ass  for  a  romancer. 
Thucydides  complains  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  incorrect  notions  the  men  of 
his  time  had  even  of  such  contiguously 
antecedent  events  as  the  murder  of  Hip¬ 
parchus.  He  blames  them  with  gre.at 
justice,  for  trusting  without  examination 
to  traditional  report.  Such  a  complaint 
would  now  be  uncalled  for,  b<*c.au8e  such 
a  state  of  things  would  now  be  imp<*ssi- 
ble.  The  liecord  Office  is  a  surety  against 
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it.  Individual  curiosity  is  a  surety  against 
it  loo.  Great  indeed  would  l>e  die  aston¬ 
ishment  of  an  ancient  historian  at  that 
inquisitive  faculty  of  our  own  day,  against 
w’hich  nothing  seems  proof,  wdiich  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  charnel-houses  of  the  past, 
reanimates  the  dry  bones  of  history,  ami 
from  the  accumulated  dust  of  ages  recov¬ 
ers  and  reconstitutes  the  broken  frag¬ 
ments  of  evidence  almost  despaired  of, 
deciphers  the  musty  diplomacy  of  courts, 
interprets  the  whispers  of  the  closet,  re¬ 
publishes  the  noisy  deliberations  of  the 
senate-house,  and  exjmses,  in  ail  their 
natural  jireserv.ation,  the  mysterious  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  innermost  bed-chamber. 
With  such  sources  at  his  command,  the 
historian  has  no  nec<l  of  tiutitious  embel¬ 
lishment  to  excite  interest.  His  .acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  defunct  dynasties  of  his 
country,  though  less  dramatically  paraded, 
is  far  more  intimate  and  Bfiecial  than  that 
which  Herodotus  has  feigned  with  Crmsus 
and  Cambyses.  He  can  realize  the  mo¬ 
tives,  habits,  and  very  lineaments  of  the 
great  ileparted  ]>al  riots  and  benefactors 
of  his  race  as  vividly  as  Thucydides  did 
those  of  Pericles.  And  ho  is  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  its  traitors  and  its  scourges  than 
Sallust  was  with  Catiline.  No  dialogue 
in  Xenophon  has  ever  commanded  such 
credit  as  those  few  sentences  which  pas.s- 
ed  between  the  victim  and  his  execution¬ 
er  on  the  scaffold  of  More.  No  integral 
speech  in  Tacitus  or  Livy  presents  half 
such  trustworthy  claims  as  the  shortest 
summary  in  Macaulay  or  Hume.  At  the 
same  tiuie  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  w'e 
have  preserved  the  matter,  we  have  not 
preserved  the  manner.  The  summanes 
of  Macaulay  and  Hume  are  every  whit  as 
characterLstic  of  their  authors  as  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  Tacitus  or  Livy. 

Oratory,  like  satire,  is  nourished  by  the 
disasters  of  society.  The  stagnation  of 
prosperous  repose,  the  nurse  of  every 
other  art,  is  fatal  to  it.  Like  the  genius 
in  Shakspe.are,  it  thrives  best  in  a  tempest. 
Its  element  is  an  atmosphere  of  ferment, 
and  the  greater  the  fermentation,  the 
more  spiritual  and  refined  its  flavor. 
Thus  the  period  w'hen  eloquence  at 
Athens  was  at  its  hight,  was  precisely  the 
period  when  Athenian  demoralization 
w.as  most  complete.  While  Athens  was 
still  the  eye  of  Greece,  while  her  suprem¬ 
acy  in  arts  and  war  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  was  still  unquestioned,  the  fame 
of  her  eloquence  was  no  where.  At  last 


the  crisis  came.  Coalitions  were  formed 
against  her.  Disunion  prevailed  among 
her  patriots.  Distrust  predominated 
among  her  allies.  Her  tributaries  in¬ 
sulted  her.  Her  provinces  revolted  from 
her.  Her  territories  were  ravaged.  All 
the  vials  of  wrath  seemed  to  be  poured 
out  uj>on  her.  Her  fleets,  proud  with  the 
ancient  fame  of  Salamis  and  Mycale,  fled 
before  navies  which,  compared  with  her 
own,  w'ere  but  as  of  yesterday.  Her  ar¬ 
mies,  once  the  terror  of  the  barbarians, 
languished  in  the  quarries  of  its  Syr.acuH:in 
captors.  Her  free  citizens  were  convert¬ 
ed  into  slave.s,  and  the  arms  of  the  inso¬ 
lent  conqueror  were  hung  u})  in  the  halls 
of  the  ln)]>erial  republic.  Then  it  was, 
in  the  gloomy  setting  of  her  material  do¬ 
minion,  that  the  sun  of  her  eloquence 
dawned  uimn  the  ruins  of  her  falling  em¬ 
pire.  And  ere  that  dawn  had  burst  forlh 
into  the  dazzling  splendor  of  its  noonday 
blaze,  the  cuji  of  suffering  had  been  drunk 
to  the  very  dregs.  The  scepter  had  pas.s- 
ed  away  forever.  A  despot  fiercer  than 
he  of  Babylon  had  put  his  hand  on  the 
fair  virginity  of  Grecian  civilization.  The 
viceroy  of  a  des|>ot  domineered  over  the 
countrymen  of  Kpaminondas  and  Pericles. 
Macedonian  cohorts  had  claimed  to  be 
the  legislators  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  sons  of  Peloponnesian  sages  and  he¬ 
roes  swelled  the  barbarous  triumph  of  a 
Macedonian  king.  It  was  then,  in  the 
midst  of  every  calamity  and  every  degra¬ 
dation,  in  the  expiring  agony  of  her  clos¬ 
ing  gasp,  that  the  accents  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  lent  their  awful  thunder  to  the  scene. 

The  same  phenomenon,  produced  by 
similar  causes,  occurred  likewise  at  Home. 
The  great  Republic  of  the  Scipios  and 
the  Gracchi  had  turned  its  liberty  into  li¬ 
cense.  Domestic  and  civil  discord  reign¬ 
ed  in  every  corner.  Faction  w'as  pitted 
against  fiction  ;  and  family  against  fami¬ 
ly.  New  phases  of  sedition  were  daily 
calling  forth  new  laws.  Demagogues  and 
incendiaries  held  the  comitia  and  tribu¬ 
nals.  The  magistrate,  browbeaten,  de¬ 
spaired  of  the  public  safety.  There  was 
no  justice  in  the  forum ;  no  security  in 
the  senate.  Such  were  the  worthless 
times  that  produced  that  noble  race  of 
orators,  of  whose  memory  the  world  is 
still  proud.  In  such  times  each  busy 
home  is  a  subject  of  declamation  for  the 
orator.  He  takes  stock  of  every  opj)or- 
j  tunity.  A  political  assault,  a  riot,  a  libel, 
I  the  smallest  act  of  incivism,  all  are  so 
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much  capit.^!  to  him.  It  certainly  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  material  necessary 
for  the  development  of  oratory  is  to  be 
found  only  in  such  times.  But  thiit  this 
is  the  natural  law  of  oratory,  its  progress 
throughout  the  world  demonstrates.  De¬ 
mosthenes  would  not  have  been  known 
but  for  I*hilip.  The  oration  for  Quinctius 
and  Archias  would  never  have  made  the 
reputation  of  Cicero.  It  w.as  not  in  the 
learned  silence  of  an  academical  nursery 
that  Burke  .and  Mirabcau  were  rocked 
and  dandled  into  orators.  It  was  no  for¬ 
tuitous  association  that  linked  the  fame 
of  Fox  with  the  fortunes  of  Washington. 

The  subse(juent  history  of  eloquence  in 
Rome  leads  more  strongly  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  republic  was  sacrificed. 
To  the  reign  of  turbulence  had  succeeded 
that  settled  calm  which  generally  follows 
the  involuntary  suppression  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  elements  of  popular  misgoveiai- 
ment.  The  genius  of  liberty  had,  in  fact, 
fled,  and  with  liberty  had  gone,  too,  the 
genius  of  eloquence.  Any  one  who  is  at 
the  pains  to  compare  the  later  s|»eeches 
of  Cicero  M’ith  his  sj)eeches  during  and 
before  his  consulship,  his  speech  for  Mar¬ 
cellos,  for  instance,  with  his  speech 
.against  Catiline,  or  that  for  Ligarius  with 
th.at  against  Marc  Antony,  may  discern 
without  difficulty  the  contrast  in  the  tone 
of  the  two  manners,  as  representing  the 
contrast  in  the  temper  of  the  two  periods. 
Still  later  th.at  contnast  becomes  more 
and  more  marked  and  insisted  on  l^M 
writers.  Tacitus,  if  Tacitus  be  the  author 
of  the  Tract  on  Eloquence  usually  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  him,  laments  with  some  degree  of 
pa-ssion  the  ch.ange ;  and  not  without  a 
ludicrous  p.atho8,  deplores  the  new  narrow 
robe,  the  little  room,  and  the  circumscrib¬ 
ing  hour-glass  as  indicative  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  had  overtaken  oratory.  To 
govern  a  people  unused  to  tyranny  in  1 
safety,  it  is  necessary  to  govern  them  in  ! 
ignonance.  The  public  taste  was  there-  | 
fore  corrupted,  in  order  to  insure  public 
subordination.  Invention  was  turned  I 
into  less  dangerous  channels.  Instead  of  j 
high  questions  of  politics  or  ethics,  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  have  been  despised  by 
the  ingenious  triflens  of  scholasticism, 
about  ca.ses  of  magic,  oracular  responses, 
and  step-dames  more  unnatural  than  poets 
could  make  them,  were  regularly  discuss¬ 
ed  by  becurled  young  declaimers  who 
would  not  for  their  reputations  have  call¬ 
ed  a  pickled  herring  or  a  bulrush  by  their 


I  names.  For  the  impa-ssioned  themes  with  , 
j  which  Cicero  shook  the  senate,  were  sub- 
j  stituted  subjects  which  even  the  genius 
'  of  Juven.al  has  not  caricatured.  Indeed, 

,  a  general  crusjide  set  in  against  Cicero,  as 
j  against  the  orator  of  liberty.  Every 
1  young  anti-Cicerotii.an  who  could  stumble 
through  a  Imok  or  two  of  Thucydides, 
called  himself  an  Attic,  and  sneered  .at 
the  memory  of  the  great  author  as  an 
Asiatic.  A  sort  of  euphuism  became  the 
fashion  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  which  reigned  at  the  court 
of  our  first  .Tames.  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  Augustus,  who  affected  to  be  a  writ¬ 
er,  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  orn.a- 
ment.al  diction  of  the  preceding  age.  He 
I  tells  us  th.at  he  introduced  several  impro¬ 
prieties  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  he 
gives  us  some  whimsic.al  particulars. 

I  Msecenas,  his  minister,  so  far  outdid  his 
m.aster,  that  the  latter  laughed  at  him. 

I  All  the  mob  of  courtiers  took  up  the  cry. 
The  Greek  rhetoricians,  who  swarmed  at 
Rome,  readily  took  the  side  of  the  Attics. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Horace  does  not 
once  mention  Cicero,  and  Virgil  without 
reserve  gave  tip  the  p.alm  of  eloquence  to 
the  Greeks.  Quintilian  tells  us  th.at  the 
two  Assinii  I’olliones,  father  and  son,  at- 
t.acked  him  with  gre.at  acrimony,  .and  tliat 
the  younger  Pollio  M'rote  a  book  to  prove 
his  father  the  better  orator  of  the  two. 
Such  were  the  twin  fates  of  Oratory  and 
of  Rome. 

If  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  of  an¬ 
cient  states  gave  ample  ojqxirtunity  for 
the  development  of  eloquence,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  no  device  was  ne¬ 
glected  to  make  eloquence  what  it  w.as, 
unsurpassed.  The  whole  system  of  na¬ 
tional  edHc.ation,  if  it  had  any  definite 
object,  seemed  to  propose  to  itself  the 
cre.ation  of  a  breed  of  nation.al  orators. 
There  was  no  divorce  between  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  m,an  of  eloquence.  The 
Athenian  boy  buried  his  silent  he.ad  in  no 
well-thumbed  l>ooks.  The  Athenian  man 
spent  no  midnight  oil  in  the  solitar^y 
speculations  of  science  or  .art.  All  his 
knowletlge  had  been  gained  orsilly. 

I  Wh.at  he  knew  of  history  he  h.ad  learnt 
from  the  lips  of  men  who  had  composed 
and  acted  it.  Wh.at  he  knew  of  philoso¬ 
phy  he  had  acquired  from  the  living  com¬ 
ments  of  sages  who  had  propounded  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  intellectual  existence, 
he  had  perhaps  he.ard  with  his  own  ears, 
and  in  the  public  gathering  of  his  nation. 
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the  gre.it  traveler  recount  his  wondrous 
tales  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  story. 
Later  in  life,  he  had  sat  beneath  the  palm- 
trees  of  the  Academia,  and  listened  while 
the  old  man  eloquent  discussed,  in  the 
language  of  a  god,  on  more  than  mortal 
truths.  As  time  advanced  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  became  absorbed  into  the  citizen, 
the  taste  which  early  culture  had  origin¬ 
ated,  the  claims  of  duty  and  self-defense 
confirmed.  The  capricious  tyranny  of 
revolution  might  at  any  moment  pl.ace 
him  in  the  dock  before  the  Prytanes. 
To  the  motive  of  apprehension  was  super- 
added  that  of  ambition.  Every  fear 
and  every  hope,  the  enmity  of  the  great, 
the  malignity  of  the  poor,  the  flatteries 
of  foreign  potentsites,  the  couilship  of 
domestic  magistracies,  the  admiration  of 
a  crowd  of  clients,  the  curule  chair  of  the 
oonsul — these  were  the  stimulants  to  ora¬ 
torical  distinction.  Nor  wjis  there  any 
difficulty  of  preferment.  The  saying  of 
Hobbes,  that  a  democracy  is  an  aristocra¬ 
cy  of  orators,  subject  to  the  monarchy  of 
a  single  orjitor,  contains  some  truth, 
though  it  is  the  truth  decked  in  an  invid¬ 
ious  guise.  The  reason  is  plain.  Every 
thing  is  done  by  deliberation,  and  every 
one  has  an  equal  right  of  deliberation. 
The  division  of  labor  is  not  marked  as  in 
a  close  government.  The  general  is  a 
Btatesm.an,  and  both  are  necessarily  ora¬ 
tors.  In  this  state  of  things  any  one  may 
hope  to  be  a  Themistocles  or  a  Caesar. 

As  the  demand  for  eloquence  increased, 
the  supplies  became  greater.  At  length 
a  division  took  place.  Oratory  became  a 
separate  profession.  Nor  can  it  be  de¬ 
nied  by  this  division  oratory  was  improv¬ 
ed.  It  was  much  more  reasonable  that  a 
rhetor  who  should  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  practice  of  the  trade  should  turn  out 
a  better  commodity  th.an  a  soldier  like 
Themistocles.  But  what  oratory  gained 
in  quality  it  lost  in  morality.  The  pursuit 
of  eloquence  became  a  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  the  moment  it  became  an  affair  of 
gain,  it  ceased  to  be  an  .affair  of  principle. 
The  rhetoricians  accordingly  betrayed  all 
the  tactics  of  mercenary  soldiers.  At¬ 
tached  to  no  individual  convictions,  with¬ 
out  party,  without  p.atriotism,  warm  in 
language,  cold  in  heart,  like  the  Free 
Lances  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  or  like  the 
profession.al  advoc.ates  of  the  French  sen¬ 
ate,  they  hired  out  their  services  from 
one  faction  to  another,  and  even  from 
one  country  to  another.  Democrats  to¬ 


day,  aristocrats  to-morrow,  pocketing  the 
pay  now  of  the  demagogue  of  Athens, 
now  of  the  oligarch  of  Sparta,  now  of  the 
tyrant  of  Macedon,  such  were  the  Ly¬ 
siases  and  Isocrates,  the  Dernades  and 
Aischines  of  the  Athenian  bema.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  operation  of  a 
system  like  this,  combined  with  cert.ain 
diverse  features  in  criminal  legislation, 
that  classical  eloquence  presents  to  the 
modern  student  anomalies  so  offensive, 
and  ajiparently  so  irreconcilable.  The 
laws  were  few,  the  judges  were  many. 
Hence,  instead  of  being  the  mere  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  law,  they  were  invested 
with  the  office  of  legislators.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  pleader  was  therefore  mani¬ 
fest.  The  study  of  eloquence  was  more 
neces8.ary  to  him  than  the  study  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  He  felt  no  resjwnsibility  to 
codes,  and  he  dreaded  no  restraint  from 
the  wholesome  guidance  of  precedent. 
To  prove  the  accused  guilty,  or  rather  to 
extract  a  verdict  of  guilty  from  the 
judges  who  also  sat  as  jurors,  and  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  his  punishment,  by  exaggerating 
his  guilt,  this  M’as  his  object.  To  do  this, 
the  most  bitter  invective,  the  semblance 
of  personal  h.atred,  the  subterfuge  of  ^Kili- 
tical  expediency,  all  those  wea|>ons,  m  a 
word,  which  the  more  impartial  justice  of 
modern  times  denounces  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  were  the  common  expedients. 
The  only  jiarallel,  indeed,  which  could  be 
suggested  in  modern  judicial  investiga¬ 
tion  would  be  found  in  some  of  the 
state  trials  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Some  of  the  diatribes 
of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  will  be  found 
to  be  admirable  archetypes  of  that  sort  of 
judicial  rhetoric  which  passed  current 
before  a  Scroggs  and  a  Jeffries. 

Even  the  deliberative  eloquence  par¬ 
took  largely  of  this  vituperative  charac¬ 
ter.  The  s]>eeche8  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  contain  matter  that  would  have 
made  even  such  furious  adepts  as  Swift 
and  Junius  stare  and  gasp.  The  fact 
may  be  accounted  for  and  in  jiart  palliat¬ 
ed  by  the  consideration  that  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  held  the  same  position  .and 
fulfilled  the  same  functions  in  their  society 
that  Swift  and  Junius  did  in  the  gono- 
r.ation  that  belonged  to  them.  There 
was  no  press.  All  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  was  or.al  discussion.  Discus¬ 
sion  therefore  discharged  the  offices  of 
dissertation.  Political  satire  spoke  in  the 
objective  guise  of  scenic  representation. 
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Political  speculation  intruded  itself  at  j  Wlien  he  tells  his  pupils  how  to  direct 
every  unseemly  opportunity  on  the  bema  the  eyes  and  to  hold  the  head,  what  is 
and  the  rostrum.  The  drama  of  Aristo- !  the  right  management  of  the  eyelid  and 
phanes  did  for  the  Sophists  whjit  the  the  eyebrow,  and  what  of  the  muscle  of 
more  formal  circulation  of  Butler’s  poems  the  cheek,  how  to  command  the  nose  and 
did  for  the  Puritans.  Demosthenes — we  lip,  and  Avheii  to  show  the  teeth,  he  is  but 
refer  to  his  forensic  efforts  —  sometimes  \  paying  obeisance  to  the  temper  of  the 
pleaded  in  the  style  of  a  debate.  Lysias  times.  A  course  of  oratorical  tuition  w’as 
wrote  lampoons.  Isocrates  comj>osed  '  no  trifling  matter  to  a  Homan  youth. 
pam|)hlet8.  !  To  le.am  how  to  sway  his  sides,  to  slap 

The  effiHjts  of  the  latitude  allowed  by  his  thigh,  and  stamp  his  foot,  was  as  im- 
the  simplicity  of  the  laws  were  not  di-  !  poi-tant  as  that  he  should  be  nice  in  the 
ininished  by  the  multiplicitv  of  the  judg- '  choice  of  his  words,  syllables,  and  even 
es;  imagination,  unconfine^  by  the  limits  j  letters.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
of  statutes  and  the  letter  of  legal  deci- !  be  able  to  define  the  dift’erence  between 
sions,  found  full  scope  for  a  free  exercise,  j  an  enthymema  and  an  cpichiretna,  a  the- 
All  the  artifices  of  seduction  were  put  in  i  sis  and  hypothesis,  a  trope  and  a  figure  ; 
force.  The  Roman,  like  the  Grecian,  was  '  that  he  siiould  be  fully  acquaintetl  Avilh 
a  slave  to  his  age.  liffect  with  him  was  |  the  Aa'C  divisions  of  rhetoric,  the  three 
every  thing.  The  objective  features  of  i  kinds  of  causes,  and  the  three  kinds  of 
oratory,  the  statuary,  and  the  millinery,  |  states ;  it  was  necessary  th.at  he  should  be 
were  accordingly  a  j>otentiality  in  them-  j  conversant  with  all  the  technicalities  of 
selves.  They  were  half  of  conviction. !  gesture,  that  he  should  be  able  to  inter- 
The  arrangement  of  posture  and  dress  j  pret  the  language  of  the  hand,  that  he 
assumed  an  importance  which  to  us  [  should  knoAV  what  position  of  the  forefin- 
seeras  frivolous.  Cicero,  on  one  occasion,  i  ger  and  thumb  meant  demonstration, 
reproaches  Quintius,  as  for  a  criminal  act,  what  affirmation,  and  what  argument.a- 
for  the  folds  of  his  robes  floating  about  tion,  that  he  should  be  advised  how  tc 
Ids  heels.  With  an  audience  but  half-re-  wear  the  bandage  round  his  legs,  how  to 
conciled  to  the  embroidered  rhetoric  of  a  arnange  the  purjde  border  of  his  august i- 
brocaded  beau,  like  Bubb  Dodiugton,  the  clave,  how  to  compose  his  hair,  and  how 
change  of  a  familiar  periwig  might  inter-  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face, 
rupt  the  fascination  of  the  studied  phra.se  In  proportion  to  their  artistic  devotion, 
and  the  courtier-like  period.*  But  none  the  judicial  audiences  of  antiquity  AA'cre 
of  his  most  violent  rivals  ever  thought  of  equ.ally  sensitive.  A  trial,  therefore,  not 
taunting  Fox  with  the  slovenly  carriage  unfreqiiently  jtresented  all  the  pathetic 
of  his  sword,  or  the  dirtiness  of  his  linen,  contrivances  of  a  drama.  Waxen  inodels, 
or  impeaching  Grattan  for  the  color  of  im.ages,  pictures,  and  a  hundred  other 
his  yellow  gloves.  Quintilian  has  been  childish  devices  that  would  not  now  be 
inculpated  for  his  laborious  attention  to  tolerated  in  a  the.ater,  formed  the  ordinary 
the  study  of  attitudes  in  his  Institutes,  decorations  of  a  court.  The  objective 
Quintilian  was  a  generous  man  and  a  genius  of  antiquity  indeed  is  no  Avhere  bet- 
tolerably  just  critic.  Though  a  Roman  ter  illustrated  than  in  their  legal  proceed- 
.and  at  war  with  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  ings.  The  contrast  between  the  formali- 
he  has  a  good  word  for  all  the  classic  au-  ties  of  the  Old  Bailey,  or  Westminster 
tliors  of  Greece,  compares  Homer  to  Ju-  Hall,  and  those  of  the  Areopagus  or  the 
piter,  apologizes  for  Demosthenes,  and  Forum,  could,  if  mutually  witnessed,  have 
sjHjaks  more  highly  than  they  deserved  of  produced  in  their  respective  audiences 
Lysias  and  Jsocrates.  He  has  been  ac-  nothing  but  mutual  repulsion.  An  Eng- 
cused  of  flattery  to  Domitian.  But  the  lishman  can  have  but  little  sympathy  with 
truth  is,  he  does  not  employ  towards  Do-  that  sentiinent.al  justice  that  yields  to  the 
mitian  one  half  the  fulsomeness  of  expres-  exposure  of  a  beautiful  bosom,  and  meltc 
sion  th.at  an  Anglican  divine  did  towards  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  a  bloody  cloak 
Charles  the  Second,  and  a  French  divine  or  a  gaping  wound.  A  Roman  or  a  Gre- 
towards  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Those  cian,  on  the  other  hand,  w’ould  have  re- 
who  blame  him  should  blame  the  system  garded  with  supreme  disgust  the  impar- 
under  which  he  wrote,  and  which  he  de-  tial  majesty  of  that  stem  judicature  which 
nounces  while  he  attempts  to  improve,  saw  unpitied  the  weeping  children  of  Straf- 
*  Cumberland’s unmoved  at  the  bleeding 
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loins  of  Lilbumc,  .'ind  laughed  aloud  at 
the  imp.'issioned  dagger  of  Burke. 

Though  oratory  at  Rome  was  naturally 
more  prolific  and  its  chances  of  survival 
greater,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
(ireeian  oratory,  as  far  at  least  as  quantity 
goes,  to  justify  its  claims  to  a  superior 
immortality.  The  single  name  of  Cicero 
cotnprehends  almost  the  sole  pretensions 
of  Italian  eloquence  t«»  preservation,  and 
certainly  constitutes  its  claims  for  excel¬ 
lence.  If  we  set  Cicero  against  Demos¬ 
thenes,  we  h.avo  no  extant  names  to  oj)- 
)ose  to  ^schines,  to  Lysias,  or  Isocrates, 
lad  it  been  otherwise,  had  any  of  the 
great  spc.akers  uf)on  whose  merits  and  de¬ 
fects  C'lcero  has  bequeathed  to  us  one  of 
the  most  delightful  pieces  of  antiiiue  cri¬ 
ticism  that  exists  been  represented  .at  the 
tribun.al  of  posterity,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  their  repntation  would  have  been  us 
completely  absorbed  in  that  of  the  orator 
who  has  preserved  their  fame,  .as  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  ..rEschincs  and  his  compeers 
has  been  in  that  of  Demosthenes. 

With  no  author  in  antiquity  have  we  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance  than  we  have 
with  Cicero.  Ami  unhappily,  it  may  be 
added,  no  author  has  over  suffered  more 
by  our  familiarity.  Of  Demosthenes  wo 
know  with  certainty  little,  and  that  little 
is  all  in  his  favor.  The  collection  of  Ci¬ 
cero’s  letters  which  time  has  left  us,  forms 
a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  writer’s  habits 
.and  dispositions  for  the  purposes  of  charac¬ 
terization,  unequaled  in  literature.  Per¬ 
haps  the  work  that  comes  nearest  to  them 
in  modern  times  is  the  Kpintolanj  Eamyg 
of  IBontaigne.  As  might  he  inferred,  we 
have  no  .affection  for  the  chanacter  of  Ci¬ 
cero.  1  le  certainly  is  not  a  man  after  our 
heart,  l^lutarch,  according  to  his  fashion, 
h.as  drawn  an  ingenious  parallel  in  his  des¬ 
tiny  and  that  of  Demosthenes.  lie  h.as 
confined  it  to  their  political  careers. 
There  the  parallel  begins,  and  there  it 
most  assuredly  ends.  Every  thing  else 
about  them  must  bo  illustrated  by  con¬ 
trast.  In  their  moral,  as  in  their  literary 
idiosyncrasies,  they  are  wdde  as  the  poles 
.asunder.  There  was  something  of  the 
modem  Greek  in  Cicero,  tricky,  time¬ 
serving,  and  specious.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  Roman  about  Demos- 
thenes,  firm,  patriotic,  undaunted  against 
o<lils.  Tlie  empha.sis  on  the  to  TTptnov, 
which  runs  throiigh  his  works,  se.asoning 
and  flavoring  them  with  .an  honest  pi¬ 
quancy,  is  remarkable.  Ilis  simplicity,  m- 


deed,  belonged  to  the  heroic  ages.  Ilis 
genenation  could  not  understand  a  m.an 
whose  whole  intelligence  was  exhausted 
in  identifying  the  moral  and  the  virtuous 
with  the  political,  or  rather  in  substitut¬ 
ing  the  one  motive  for  the  other.  It 
speaks  well  for  his  noble  reliance  on,  his 
hearty  belief  and  confidence  in,  the  better 
I>art  »f  his  nation.  But  had  it  not  been 
theii  inl«  rest  to  appear  disinterested,  it  is 
to  be  feared  his  system  would  have  damned 
him  as  a  politician.  That  the  Thebans 
should  forget  their  enmities  and  the  Athen¬ 
ians  their  defeat  on  moral  grounds,  was  an 
idea  that  could  only  have  imposed  on  the 
sensitive  soul  of  an  orator  flattered  by  his 
own  warmth  into  conviction.  The  .arms 
of  Philip  h.ad  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
ethics  of  Demosthenes.  With  Cicero,  on 
the  other  hand,  exjMjdiency,  as  a  principle 
of  action,  was  all  in  all.  A  man  so  ego¬ 
tistic  could  have  had  no  sublimer  rule  of 
conduct.  Ilis  egotism  was,  in  truth,  dis¬ 
gusting.  It  certainly  is  better  founded 
than  th.at  of  F.alstaff;  but  it  is  quite  as 
intrusive.  It  insinuates  itself  at  eveiy 
odd  moment.  When  it  is  not  arrogant, 
it  is  affected.  When  it  dot's  not  strut,  it 
creeps.  The  re.ader  c.an  not  enjoy  the 
familiar  gossip  of  the  letter-writer  with¬ 
out  being  interrupted  by  the  purjde  of 
the  Consul.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the 
man  who  put  Catiline  to  flight,  and  saved 
the  capitol.  The  boast  is  doubtless  justi¬ 
fiable,  and  in  a  modest  man  would  not 
have  been  without  a  well-eanied  graceful¬ 
ness.  But  Cicero  had  not  a  grain  of 
modestv  in  his  whole  composition.  lie 
was  h.abitually  vain,  and  every  thing  that 
he  said  or  did  was  adulterated  by  his 
vanity.  His  love  of  his  country  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  He  certainly  |K)sses.sed  it, 
but  it  was  not  disinterested.  He  loved 
the  welfare  of  his  countrv  because  it  in¬ 
volved  his  own  welfare,  its  triumphs  ha<l 
been  his  triumj»hs.  All  his  ])er8onal  glory 
hiul  been  associated  with  the  defeat  of  its 
enemies  and  the  success  of  its  friends. 
Hence  a  less  vain  man  than  Cicero  might 
have  imposed  on  himseltj  might  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  re.al  motives  of  his  patriotism. 
This  sell-delusion  was  all  that  distinguished 
him  for  the  better  from  the  men  who 
would  sooner  have  seen  their  country 
sink,  provided  their  mullet-ponds  were 
safe.  His  selfishness  le.aks  out  from  a 
hundred  little  imprudent  apertures  in  his 
correspondence.  It  was  by  serving  his 
country  that  he  had  gained  his  authority 
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in  the  senate-house,  and  his  figure  at  the 
bar.  It  was  by  continuing  to  serve  his 
country  that  he  could  avoid  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  he  so  much  dreaded,  that  six  hundred 
years  hence  Pompey  should  be  better 
Known  than  himself.  This  dread  of  ex¬ 
tinction  displays  itself  to  a  painful  degree 
iu  his  absence  in  Syria.  Though  that 
government  justly  authorized  his  sc’f-con- 
gratulation  of  his  friends,  he  was  iii.’sera- 
ble.  And  why  was  he  miserable  ?  Not 
because  Pacorus  had  crossed  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  with  an  army  of  Parthians,  but 
tMicause  Cicero  b  detennining  causes  at 
Laodicea  while  Plotius  is  pleading  in  the 
Forum  ;  not  because  Cicero  is  at  the  head 
of  two  legions,  but  because  I\)mpey  is  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  Ilis  vanity  made 
him  the  victim  of  every  one  who  took  the 
pains  to  im{>ose  upon  him.  The  solemn 
trifler  Pompey,  the  astute  Caesar,  courted 
and  won  him  by  tunis.  On  the  other 
liand,  his  busy  diplomacy  gave  liim  the 
semblance  of  imposing  on  others.  He 
fl.attercd  his  flatterers.  He  fawned  upon 
Caesar.  He  then  fawne<l  upon  Caesar’s 
murderer,  Brutus,  and  next  he  fawned 
Ujion  Caesar’s  heir,  Octavius,  lie  flattered 
Antony,  yet  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  great 
'  omission  that  Antony  did  not  suffer  on 
the  Ides  of  March.  He  flattered  Dola- 
bella,  though  he  could  not  refrain  from 
ouming  that  he  hated  him.  A  good  deal 
of  thb  inconsistency,  we  believe,  must  be 
put  down  to  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  deliberate  villtdny.  It  was  probably 
a  compound  of  that  morbid  sensibility 
that  would  have  urged  Quinctius  to  falsify 
history,  and  that  morbid  fear  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  urge  Atticus  to  repudiate  one 
of  his  early  orations  for  him.  He  M'as 
always  vacillating  between  a  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  safety  of  his  life  and  a  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  safety  of  his  reputation. 
He  fled  as  soon  as  he  thought  it  danger- 
ous  to  remain.  He  returned  as  soon  as 
his  friends  ridiculed  him  for  flying.*  Ilis 
whole  conduct  presents  a  strange  divorce 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  states¬ 
man,  between  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
man  of  action.  He  wrote  against  glory, 
and  was  the  slave  of  it.  He  wrote  about 
the  philosophy  of  consolation,  and  he  was 
inconsolable.  His  affectation  of  content 
indeed  was  marvelously  strong,  but  it  only 
helped  to  render  his  discontent  more  palpa¬ 
ble.  Instead  of  the  consul  who  braved,  the 
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daggers  of  Clodius,  we  have  nothing  but  a 
dejected  old  driveler,  half  stifled  with  rheum 
and  tears,  and  halt^hoked  with  cursing  the 
day  of  his  own  birth.  He  would  not  bo 
comforted.  Never  was  a  man  oppressed 
with  such  a  weight  of  calamity.  Never 
had  a  man  more  reason  to  wish  for  de.ath. 
He  would  not  see  his  brother,  lK‘cause  he 
would  not  have  his  brother  see  his  inex¬ 
pressible  misery.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  the  assumption  of  the  man  is  marv’el- 
ous.  The  expressions  remind  us  of  Ho- 
lingbroke,  as  indeed  they  must  remind 
any  body  who  ever  compared  the  letters 
to  Atticus  w'ith  the  letter  to  Poj)e.  He 
had  given  up  the  world.  He  intended  to 
study,  to  be(]ueath  himself  to  philosophy, 
to  the  nine  Muses.*  Indifference  was  a 
greater  comforter  than  hope.  He  had  no 
curiosity  left.  Though  each  remove  from 
Rome  extracted  a  more  pitiable  protest, 
and  the  courier  who  did  not  bring  a  letter 
full  of  gossip  from  his  friend,  was  sure  to 
take  back  one  full  of  complaint  and  re¬ 
monstrance.  The  least  change  in  fortune 
rouses  him.  The  repeal  of  his  banishment 
j)uts  him  into  the  other  extreme.  In  an 
instant  all  his  resolutions  are  gone.  The 
tears  are  dried  up.  Sunshine  peeps  out  on 
the  face  that  had  relinquished  hope.  And 
in  a  little  while  no  one  can  trace  the  phi¬ 
losopher  or  the  exile  in  the  correspondent 
who  fills  his  letters  with  delirious  accounts 
how  all  Brundusium  rang  with  acclama¬ 
tions  at  his  approach,  how  all  Rome,  whose 
greeting  w'as  worth  having,  turned  out 
to  greet  him,  how  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  the  stairs  of  the  public  temples,  up 
to  the  very  capitol,  thronged  with  shout¬ 
ing  masses,  eager  to  welcome  the  “  Father 
of  his  country.” 

Uemosthenes  is  egotistic.  But  his  is  an 
egotism  of  another  kind  from  Cicero’s. 
It  was  singularly  unobtrusive  and  timid. 
He  says  himself  that  the  mere  thought  of 
talking  of  one’s  self  made  him  shrink  as  from 
a  vulgar  and  offensive  artifice.f  Only 
once  does  he  recapitulate  his  past  services 
to  his  country,  and  that  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  authorizing  and  justifying  a  re¬ 
newed  offer  of  service.  What  he  had 
said  on  former  occasions  would  make  them 
appreciate  better  what  he  had  to  say  now. 
And  if  there  is  any  vanity  in  the  instances 
he  proceeds  to  enumerate,  his  conclusion 
would  more  than  aj>ologize  for  it.  It  at 
once  expresses  the  modesty  and  the  high 
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senHc  of  morality  of  Demosthenes.  If  he  ] 
had  shown  greater  foresight  in  these  in- 1 
stances  of  his,  he  meant  not  to  boast.  He  i 
ascribed  it  to  no  superior  sagacity  of  his  ; 
own.  There  were  but  two  sources  by  ' 
which  he  ])retended  to  anticipate  the  fu- 1 
ture — fortune,  that  beats  the  ingenuity  of  i 
man,  and  contradicts  his  expectations,  and  | 
an  honest  and  just  estimate  of  things,  j 
which  kept  the  obscuring  filth  of  lucre  1 
from  his  political  disceniinent.  j 

III  the  literary  merits  of  the  two  great  I 
actoi's  there  is  a  still  greater  contrast. 
Quintilian’s  criticism,  that  nothing  can  be  ' 
added  to  Cicero,  nothing  can  be  taken 
frtmi  Demosthenes,  is  one  of  those  vague,  I 
unmeaning  antitheses  that  sometimes  dis- ; 
figure  criticism.  It  has  been  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  ;  and  if  we  recollect  rightly,  it  has 
been  pilfered  by  a  great  critic  of  the  hist , 
century  to  distinguish  the  characteristics  1 
of  Dryden  and  Pope.  To  extract  any  j 
positive  idea  of  their  oratorical  excellenee 
from  it,  to  arrive  even  at  any  comparative  ' 
dimensions  of  their  intellectual  stature, 
w'ould  be  imjiossible.  It  would  be  just  ' 
as  {Kissible  to  ascertain  the  physical  pro-  i 
ponions  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  should  i 
lie  depicted  as  taller  than  Tom  Thumb,  | 
and  the  other  not  so  tall  as  the  Norfolk 
Giant.  Though  Quintilian’s  criticism  is 
thus  defective,  it  w'ould  bd  scarcely  worth 
while  at  this  late  hour  to  supply  its  de¬ 
ficiencies.  The  style  of  the  two  authors 
varies  with  their  characters.  Cicero  the 
pleader  is  Cicero  the  consul  still  —  the 
man  who  loves  to  hear  his  name  echoed 
in  the  market-place,  the  official  enamoured 
of  the  gewgaws  of  office,  the  flatteries  of 
obw'quious  clients,  the  plaudits  of  a  won- ' 
dering  scn.ate.  Every  startling  turn, 
every  happy  repartee,  is  evidently  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  ]>ersonal  demonstration,  an  affida¬ 
vit  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
Like  the  language  of  Bayes,  his  language 
aims  at  elevating  and  surprising.  The ! 
attention  of  the  hearer  is  at  once  attract¬ 
ed  from  the  matter  to  the  man.  His  com¬ 
plaint  that  Demosthenes  did  not  fill  his 
ears  suggests  at  once  his  own  tastes  and 
Demosthenes’  manner.  In  the  dazzling 
fence  of  rhetoric  he  was  far  more  scienti¬ 
fic  than  the  Grecian.  He  uses  every  fence 
that  art  supplies  with  diligent  dexterity. 
Indeed,  he  may  be  said  not  so  much  to 
ha  'e  fulfilled  the  rules  of  art  as  to  have 
multiplied  or  created  them.  If  critics 
have  drawn  their  scientific  terms  and  defi¬ 
nitions  from  Aristotle,  it  is  from  the  mag- 
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azine  of  Cicero’s  works  they  have  taken 
their  exemplifications.  Demosthenes  could 
never  have  supplied  Quintilian  with  the 
illustrative  material  of  his  richly-illustra¬ 
ted  treatise.  To  Demosthenes,  indeed, 
the  command  of  the  witty  and  pathetic, 
and  consequently  the  command  of  all 
those  postures  and  turns  which  the  witty 
and  pathetic  sujiply,  and  which  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  modern  reader, 
w'as  denied  by  the  laws  or  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  country.  But  had  it  been 
otherwise,  we  doubt  if  they  were  genial 
to  his  peculiar  mental  constitution.  There 
is  but  one  instance  of  any  thing  approach¬ 
ing  to  facetiousness  that  we  recollect  in 
all  his  w'orks,  and  that  is  too  bad  to  excite 
the  mirth  of  even  the  best-humored  Tory. 
It  occurs  in  the  Embasty.  yEschines, 
who  had  been  accused  of  corruption,  re¬ 
buked  the  violent  attitude  of  one  of  his 
accusers  by  a  reference  to  the  statue  of 
Solon,  who  was  represented  as  sjieaking 
with  his  hand  decorously  folded  under 
his  mantle.  The  raillery  lies  in  Demos¬ 
thenes’  retort.  “  Not  to  speak  with  the 
hand  folded,  but  to  execute  your  embas¬ 
sage  with  the  hand  folded,  that  is  your 
duty.”  Demosthenes’  style  was,  in  fact, 
a  business  one.  Various  and  diversified, 
free  from  all  mannerism,  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  parody  it.  In  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  its  members  it  is  a  model  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  chastity.  It  is  not  imjK>ssible 
to  find  whole  orations  where  there  is  not 
a  single  prominent  epithet.  This  barren¬ 
ness  of  distinction  is  compensated  for  by 
the  raan'elous  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Move  them,  and  you  break  the  charm. 
The  rhythm  is  the  sense.  You  destroy  not 
only  the  ring  of  the  sentence,  but  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  You  not  only  diminish  the 
verbal  force  of  the  expression,  you  ener¬ 
vate  the  intensity  of  the  meaning.  Of  no 
modern  orations  can  this  be  said,  unless  it 
be  of  some  of  the  orations  in  Milton.  The 
similarity  of  structure,  indeed,  in  the 
comprehensive,  long,  and  parenthetical  sen¬ 
tences,  may  be  something  more  than  fan- 
I  ciful,  when  it  is  remembered  to  what  ex- 

Eedients  the  Grecian  resorted  to  lengthen 
is  wind,  and  that  Garrick  confesserl  him¬ 
self  unable  to  pronounce  the  periods  of 
,  the  English  poet.  It  is  very  far  from 
true,  however,  that  Demosthenes  is  desti- 
:  tute  of  all  the  ornaments  of  oratory.  His 
j  speeches  abound  in  the  happiest  figures. 
The  Olynthiacs  especially  are  fertile  in 
I  metaphors,  analogies,  and  similes.  The 
11 
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famoiis  comparison  of  the  Cloud,  on  which 
his  admirers  love  to  dwell,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  Great 
Black  Cloud  of  Burke.*  Nothing  is  to 
be  found  in  Cicero  so  imposing  as  the 
sublime  invocation  of  the  heroic  spirits 
of  Marathon.  For  modern  oratory,  no 
room  is  left  for  such  invocations.  They 
died  out  with  the  kindly  superstition  of 
the  pagan  theogony.  If  thejr  linger  any 
where  in  any  effectiveness,  it  is  in  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Roman  Catholic  senates.  With 
Protestanism  they  lose  half  their  force, 
by  having  lost  all  their  credit.  Talon  in- 
vokin<*  on  his  knees  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis 
to  look  down  with  compassion  on  his  divid¬ 
ed  Parliaments,  and  Pitt  invoking  the 
enius  of  the  British  Constitution,  are  as 
ifferent  in  nature  as  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract.  In  minute  painting,  in  histori¬ 
cal  chai*acteriz.ation,  Demosthenes  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  deficient.  What  he  has  left  ns 
in  that  manner,  however,  speaks  farther 
against  his  inclination  than  his  ability. 
Tlie  scene  in  the  city,  on  the  seizure  of 
Elateia  by  Philip,  and  the  banquet  scene 
in  the  house  of  Xenophon,  are  given  w’ith 
all  the  vivid  coloring  and  the  realizing 
skill  of  Herodotus.  The  comparison  of 
.<Eschines  to  a  fracture  or  sprain,  most 
prominent  where  the  body  is  most  diseas¬ 
ed,  is  at  once  a  happy  sarcasm  and  a  nice 
analogy. 

Hume,  in  contrasting  the  austere,  ra¬ 
tional  manner  of  Demosthenes  with  the 
rhetorical  and  richly-decorated  style  of 
Cicero,  has  hesitated  at  the  apparent  in¬ 
consistency  involved  by  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  separate  audiences.  He 
is  puzzled  that  the  rhymes,  the  puns,  the 
jingles,  and  all  the  artifices  of  wit  and 
pathos  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
refined  assemblies  of  Rome ;  and  the  ve¬ 
hement  reasoning,  the  chastened  harmo¬ 
ny,  be  reserved  for  the  lowest  vulgar  of 
Athens.  The  fact  is,  it  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  Roman  assemblies  were  more 
refined  than  the  Grecian  that  the  orato¬ 
ry  of  the  Roman  speaker  was  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Ratiocination  is,  generally  speaking, 
thrown  away  on  a  cultivated  audience, 
where  the  common-sense  of  the  common 
people  demands  and  vields  to  it.  Its  own 
reasons  are  generally  founded  on  acute 
discrimination,  and  are  therefore  less  like¬ 
ly  to  be  moved  by  the  reasons  of  another. 
Its  principles  are  prejudices  and  its  preju. 
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I  dices  are  seldom  amenable  to  the  mere 
I  external  influence  of  argument.  It  is  not 
j  BO  with  its  passions  and  its  sensibilities. 
I  Cultivated  as  it  is,  it  has  by  its  very  cul¬ 
ture  become  the  victim  of  its  tastes.  Con¬ 
viction,  therefore,  is  to  be  come  at  through 
its  feelings. .  Where  it  would  despise  an 
enthymeme,  it  surrendera  to  a  troj)e. 
Caesar  would  never  have  absolved  Deio- 
tanes  against  his  fixed  resolution,  had  the 
Oration  for  Deiotanes  contained  simply 
all  the  subtlety  of  Lysias.  The  effect  of 
Burke’s  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  his 
hearers,  as  he  detailed  to  them  scene  after 
scene,  the  desolating  tyranny  of  W arren 
Hastings,  the  murders,  the  desecrations, 
the  confiscations,  are  well  knowm.  It  is 
equally  well  known  what  was  the  effect 
on  the  same  class  of  hearers  of  his  argu¬ 
mentative  efforts,  the  elaborate  reason- 
I  ings,  the  profound  philosophy,  and  the  la¬ 
borious  historical  illustrations. 

To  return  to  Demosthenes.  In  com¬ 
paring  his  juridical  with  his  deliberative 
pieces,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  his 
superior  self-adaptability  over  his  Roman 
rival.  Cicero’s  stylo  is  always  uniform. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
he  is  always  on  stilts.  In  the  private 
orations  of  Demosthenes  we  come  at  once 
on  a  new  manner.  In  that  against  An- 
drotion,  and  ih  that  against  Leptines,  for 
example,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  author 
of  the  Embassy  and  the  Crown.  The 
copiousness,  the  force,  and  the  grandeur 
are  exchanged  for  a  simple,  temperate, 
and  rational  conciseness.  In  point  of  le¬ 
gal  a.ssimilation,  the  orations  of  the  Greek 
master  come  nearer  to  modem  models 
than  those  of  Cicero.  The  causes  why 
legal  arguments,  and  the  observance  of 
legal  forms,  especially  at  Rome,  w'ere  so 
lax,  have  been  already  hinted  at ;  and 
though  Cicero  himself  complains  of  the 
ridiculous  arrogance  of  the  illiterate 
swaggerers  that  loiter  about  the  courts  of 
justice  and  the  tribunals  of  the  proctors, 
ready  to  undertake  any  suit,  however  in¬ 
tricate,  of  guardianship,  agnation,  circum- 
luvions,  wills,  or  property,  his  own  plead¬ 
ings  predicate  no  necessary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  prescriptive  laws.  This  ren¬ 
ders  the  likeness  between  his  forensic  and 
his  political  efforts  more  conspicuous.  In 
Demosthenes,  it  is  otherwise,  though  even 
in  Demosthenes,  there  are  anomalies, 
sometimes  ludicrous  and  sometimes  crimi¬ 
nal,  which  stand  out  from  the  otherwise 
equable  canvas,  and  mar  the  general  re- 
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sembl.'ince.  Tho  speech  against  Midias, 
lor  example,  whether  delivered  or  not,  is 
read  with  tolerable  complaisance,  till  a 
sudden  regret  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
that  he  had  no  children  to  produce  be¬ 
fore  the  jury,  shocks  our  propriety,  and 
the  production  of  a  categorical  table  of 
the  defendant’s  misdeeds  since  his  child¬ 
hood  confirms  the  revulsion. 


No  sketch  of  ancient  oratory,  we  are 
well  aware,  could  have  any  pretensions  to 
completeness  without  a  more  than  casucal 
reference  to  one  department  almost  con¬ 
fined  to  ancient  oratory,  that  of  epideict  ic 
eloquence.  It  is,  however,  for  this  very 
reason,  that  a  casual  reference  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  its  treatment,  that  we  must  leave 
it  untouched. 


From  the  London  RotIow. 
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The  northern  and  central  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and  North- America,  appear  to 
constitute  one  vast  province  within  which 
the  animals  have  a  common  character, 
though  the  s|>ecie8  vary  in  the  different 
countries.  The  bear,  the  fox,  the  badger, 
the  beaver,  the  deer,  and  various  wild 
oxen,  appear  to  constitute  the  leading 
mammalian  types  found  through  these 
wide  areas.  As  we  proceed  southwards 
from  any  part  of  this  vast  province,  W'e 
find  southern  types  largely  intermingling 
with  the  northern  ones.  Thus,  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  through  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  the  opossums  of  Virginia  and 
Mexico  become  mingled  with  the  deer 
and  bears  of  the  North.  In  like  manner. 
Southern  Asia  approaches  the  African 
provinces  in  the  elephants,  rhinoceri,  and 
gigantic  flesh-eating  animals  of  the  Indian 
jungles. 

Even  from  these  hurried  sketches  we 
see  that  animals  are  not  accidentally  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  globe,  but  that  their  dis¬ 
tribution  is  regulated  by  law  ;  and  it  af¬ 
fords  interesting  proof  of  the  long  continu¬ 
ed  operation  of  such  laws,  that  as  various 

t)arts  of  the  globe  are  now  characterized 
)y  the  nature  of  their  living  animals,  so  it 
was  when  the  Drift  was  deposited.  With 
some  special  modifications,  such  dry  land 
as  formerly  existed,  in  the  provinces  we 
have  described,  was  tenanted  by  animals 
belonging  to  t/ie  same  tribes  as  are  now 
living  there  /  but  the  fossil  remains  that 
are  so  abundantly  met  with,  are  chiefly 
those  species  that  have  long  been  extinct. 
At  the  present  day  the  elephants  of  Africa 
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are  distinct  from  those  of  India,  and  the 
deer  of  Northern  Asia  alike  differ  from 
those  of  Northern  Europe  and  of  America ; 
so  are  most  of  the  fossil  creatures  distinct 
from  the  living  ones.  The  former  have 
passed  away ;  the  latter,  which  have  sup¬ 
plied  their  places,  have  not  been  lineal 
descendants  of  their  predecessors,  modi¬ 
fied  by  time,  but  new  creations,  though 
cast  in  molds  similar  to  the  species  which 
they  have  supplanted.  Just  as  at  present, 
the  ancient  Northern  Province  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  has  been  the  wndest 
in  its  range.  In  addition,  it  has  conUuned 
elements  which,  in  the  present  day,  are 
limited  to  India  and  Africa.  Elephants, 
now  confined  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  then  ranged  over  a  great  part  of 
the  world.  They  have  abounded  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  shores  of  the  Icy 
Ocean,  and  from  Eastern  Siberia  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Even  in  our  own  is¬ 
land  there  have  been  found  in  the  Drift 
remains  of  at  least  two  species  of  oxen, 
the  extinct  Bos  primigenius,  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  musk-ox  of  the  Polar  Circle ;  two  stags, 
the  red  deer  and  the  Irish  elk ;  one  ele¬ 
phant,  but  that  existing  in  vast  numbers ; 
an  extinct  native  horse,  a  leopard,  a  hip¬ 
popotamus,  a  hyena,  two  species  of  rhino¬ 
ceros,  and  four  species  of  bear — an  appall¬ 
ing  catalogue,  making  us  thankful  for  the 
geological  changes  that  have  freed  us  from 
such  ferocious  neighbors.  In  the  corres¬ 
ponding  district  of  North- America,  there 
also  abounded  the  gigantic  Mastodon,  be¬ 
longing  to  another  tyi>e  of  elephants  now 
extinct. 

In  South-America,  the  fossil  animals 
chiefly  belong  to  the  class  of  Sloths  and 
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Arraadilloes  ;  but  the  extinct  kinds  bear  I 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  living  i 
ones  that  the  Great  Eastern  does  to  a 
Thames  tug.  The  Megatherium  and  the 
Mylodon  were  huge  fdoths ;  but  so  far 
from  “  living  suspended,”  like  their  pre¬ 
sent  representatives,  they  were  strong  and 
heavy  enough  to  tear  the  trees  up  by  the 
roots,  occasionally,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Professor  Owen,  getting  their  own  crowns 
cracked  by  the  falling  trunks.  The  Glyp- 
todon  was  a  gigantic  armadilla,  inclosed 
in  a  bony  case  as  big  as  a  covered  cart, 
and  strong  enough  to  have  resisted  the 
blows  of  a  battering-ram  :  when  he  drew 
his  head  within  this  redoubtable  fortress 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against  all 
comers,  and  “  win,  like  Fabius,  by  delay.” 
The  fossil  Macrauchenia  was  a  creature 
more  allied  to  the  American  llama  than  to 
any  other  living  animal ;  whilst  the  re¬ 
mains  of  monkeys  found  in  the  bone-caves 
of  Brazil  belong  to  a  recent  long-tailed 
group  still  found  exclusively  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
fossil  animals  of  the  South-American  Drift 
belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  same 
da*ses  as  those  now  living  there.  One  of 
'  the  exceptions  is  interesting.  The  plains 
of  South-America  abound  iu  wild  horses ; 
but  these  are  not  genuine  natives.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  animals  originally 
imported  by  the  Spaniards.  As  is  well 
knouTi,  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  natives 
had  never  seen  the  creature,  and  when 
they  first  encountered  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
they  were  more  afraid  of  the  horse  than 
of  his  rider.  But  South-America  had 
once  a  wild  horse  of  its  own,  the  bones  of 
which  occur  along  with  those  of  the  Glyp- 
todons  and  Megathcria  of  the  same  age, 
and  with  them  became  extinct. 

Crossing  from  America  to  Australia,  we 
meet  with  new  illustrations  of  the  law  of 
ancient  distribution,  to  which  we  have  al- 
reaily  referred.  The  fossil  mammalia  of 
this  fifth  qu.arter  of  the  globe  have  chiefly 
been  found  in  caverns,  corresponding  with 
that  of  Kirkdale,  imbedded  in  a  recent  cal¬ 
careous  substance,  tenned  “  Breccia.”  The 
exact  ago  of  these  deposits  is  open  to  some 
discussion ;  but  in  all  probability,  they 
belong  to  the  latest  periods  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Drift.  The  fossils  found  in  them  are 
chiefly  remiuns  of  marsupials,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  kangaroos,  but  belonging  to  much 
larger  species  of  animals  than  any  now  liv¬ 
ing.  Some  bones  were  discovered,  which 
were  at  first ’thought  to  belong  to  the  hip- 
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I  pojwtamus ;  but  Professor  Owen  has  shown 

I  them  to  be  those  of  a  huge  wombat,  a  crea¬ 
ture  still  characteristic  of  Australian  soil. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
knew  little  respecting  the  Drift  deposits 
of  New-Zealand  ;  but  when  a  missionary 
sent  to  England  some  huge  bones  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  extinct  race  of  ostriches, 
it  Wcame  evident  that  in  those  islands  a 
field  of  new  and  deep  interest  awaited  in- 
ve8tig.ation.  Fortunately  the  country  wa.s 
visited  by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  the  son  of 
the  distinguished  writer  whose  loss  so 
many  provincial  geologists  have  reason  to 
deplore.*  That  gentleman  not  only  col¬ 
lected  finer  specimens  of  these  bones  than 
had  hitherto  been  obtained,  but  ascer¬ 
tained  the  nature  of  the  dejmsits  in  which 
they  were  found.  The  birds  belong  to 
the  latest  part  of  the  Drift  period,  and  in 
all  probability  lived  to  bo  the  cotempo¬ 
raries  of  man  in  these  islands.  Many  of 
the  bones  belonged  to  the  Moa,  a  Titanic 
race  of  wingless  birds,  of  which  the  living 
Apterix  is  the  degenerate  representative. 
Associated  with  them  were  the  bones  of  a 
curious  genus  of  ground  parrots  still  living 
in  the  country  ;  and  also  of  a  Imge  rail  or 
water-hen  supposed  to  be  extinct.  The 
history  of  the  latter  bird  .aflbrds  a  useful 
proof  how  correct  and  trustworthy  are  the 
conclusions  of  our  more  cautious  p.alieon- 
tologists.  The  fossil  bones  in  question 
were  determined  to  be  those  of  a  rail,  but 
of  a  different  species  from  any  still  known 
to  be  living.  Mr.  Mantell  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  recent  specimen  of  the  bird, 
the  first  that  had  been  seen  by  any  Euro¬ 
pean.  Some  seal-hunters  recognized  anew 
track  on  the  snow,  and  guided  by  it,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  c.apturing  the  bird  itself.  As 
ha<l  been  determined  from  the  study  of  the 
fossil  bones  it  proved  to  be  a  new  rail  of 
large  size  and  gorgeous  beauty.  Its  fore¬ 
fathers  had  been  the  companions  of  the 
huge  Moas,  whose  existence  in  life  had 
long  since  become  a  tradition  of  the  past  ;f 
but  the  N otomis  had  survived  their  de- 


•  Few  men  have  done  so  much  to  make  geology 
popular  with  the  multitude  as  Gideon  Mantell. 
Though  some  of  his  later  works  occasionally  elicited 
a  sneer  from  the  pedants  of  his  time,  they  found  their 
way  into  circles  which  more  profound  dissertations 
would  never  have  entered.  The  Wondfn  of  Qool- 
ogy  and  the  Medals  of  Creation  did  more  to  spread 
the  taste  for  geology  amongst  the  unlearned,  than 
any  work  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

f  Traditions  of  the  former  existence  of  these  birds 
arc  preserved  amongst  the  natives. 
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gtruction,  a  lone  monument  of  a  bygone 
age,  and  doomed,  we  fear,  to  bo  one  of 
tlie  lust  of  its  race. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  I^irkdale  cave,  and  the  bones 
of  animals  found  imbedded  beneath  its 
floor  of  stalagmite.  Similar  caverns  con¬ 
taining  bones  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  exact  age  of 
these  caverns  is  not  always  easily  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear 
to  belong  to  the  later  section  of  the  gla¬ 
cial  age,  w’hen  the  climate  had  become 
warmer,  and  the  land  had  assumed  much 
of  its  present  form.  Some  of  these  c.av- 
erns  in  Europe  were  the  dens  of  hyenas, 
others  of  bears,  whilst  those  of  the  remot¬ 
er  ])arts  of  the  w’orld  contain  the  animals 
characterizing  the  provinces  -in  which 
they  are  found.  Belonging  to  the  same 
age  as  the  caverns,  is  another  group  of 
deposits  formed  in  fresh-w.ater  lakes  and 
estuaries,  or  under  similar  conditions  to 
tiiose  producing  the  huge  peat  bogs  still 
so  common  in  mountain  and  moorland 
districts.  These  fresh-water  deposits 
usually  rest  upon  and  fill  depressions  in 
the  glacial  drift,  though  occasionally  they 
are  overlaid  by  layers  of  gravel  which 
was  apparently  marine.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  were  of  more  modern  origin 
than  the  drift  on  which  they  rest ;  but 
that  both  belong  to  the  same  geological 
age  is  shown  by  the  fossils  tiiey  contain. 
The  animals  arc  identical  with  those  of 
which  w’c  have  already  spoken.  They 
are  the  elephants  and  rhinoceri  of  the 
glacial  jieriod  ;  but  they  are  usually  min¬ 
gled  with  fresh-water  shells  of  the  same 
species  .as  those  still  living  in  the  ponds 
and  ditches  of  the  neighboring  fields.  It 
being  a  well-known  fact  that,  of  all  crea¬ 
tures,  land  and  fresh-water  shells  are  the 
most  sensitive  to  changes  of  climate,  these 
ancient  lakes  must  have  deposited  their 
sediments  under  similar  skies  to  those  of 
the  present  time. 

We  must  not  fail  to  note  the  fact  th.at 
shells  are  also  found  in  the  Drifts  of  the 
earlier  age  amongst  the  scored  stones 
which  wo  have  identified  with  glacial  ac¬ 
tion  ;  but  instead  of  being  all  identical 
with  those  now  living  in  these  latitudes, 
they  thoroughly  sustain  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  physical  phenomena.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  correctly  says,  that  most  of 
them  “  are  now  living  eitlier  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  or  more  northern  seas,  the  shells  of 
the  more  Arctic  latitudes  being  the  most 


abundant,  and  the  most  wide-spread 
throughout  the  entire  area  from  North  to 
South.”*  This  prevalence  of  fossil  shells 
which  still  flourish  amidst  the  icebergs  of 
the  North  clearly  demonstrates  how 
greatly  the  climate  under  which  they 
lived  differed  from  that  of  the  preceding 
age.  We  are  aware  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  probably  doubt  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  tigers  and  elephants  with  snowy 
skies  and  frozen  seas  ;  but  happily  we  can 
put  such  doubts  to  rest  by  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  evidence.  In  some  parts  of  Siberia, 
the  carcasses  of  several  of  these  extinct 
animals  h.ave  actu.ally  been  discovered 
encased  in  the  frozen  soil  of  the  cliffs 
overhanging  the  Lena  and  other  rivers. 
These  retained  their  skin  and  hair,  and  in 
some  instances  even  the  flesh  was  pre¬ 
served  through  the  wondrous  antiseptic 
powers  of  cold  and  ice ;  so  that  when,  af 
ter  falling  bodily  from  the  cliff,  the  ice 
w!»s  melted  by  the  sun,  wolves  and  bears 
consumed  the  putrid  flesh  of  the  entomb¬ 
ed  animals.  Both  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros  were  clothed  with  thick  long 
hair,  fitted  to  protect  them  from  the  cold, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  their  living  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  investing  hair  of  the 
mammoth  or  extinct  elephant  was  of 
three  kinds :  first,  long  coarse  hair,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long  ;  then  red¬ 
dish  brown  hair,  about  four  inches  in 
length  ;  and  then  a  short  inner  covering 
of  wool,  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
above  facts  lead  us  to  two  conclusions : 
First,  that  these  creatures,  and,  by  infer¬ 
ence,  all  such  as  were  associated  with 
them,  lived  in  a  country  so  cold,  that 
their  dead  bodies  could  become  perma¬ 
nently  embedded  in  preserving  ice,  before 
decomposition  had  destroyed  their  flesh 
and  di.smembered  their  limbs.  This  could 
not  have  been  the  case  had  their  home 
been  remote  from  ghacial  regions.  But, 
secondly,  we  have  the  still  more  conclu¬ 
sive  fact,  that  they  were  prepared  for 
living  in  such  regions  by  a  clothing  de¬ 
nied  to  their  modern  relatives.  Thus  the 
conditions  under  which  these  animals  oc¬ 
cur,  .and  the  appearances  they  present, 
sustain  the  conclusions  drawn  from  tho 
physical  signs  furnished  by  the  Drift,  and 
from  its  fossil  shells — namely,  that  the 
whole  mass  had  been  deposited  under 
wintry  skies  and  an  icy  sea. 

Having  thus  brought  before  our  read- 

Manual,  p.  132? 
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ers  some  examples  of  the  4ry  facts  from 
which  the  history  of  the  Drift  is  derived, 
we  may  attdmpt  to  trace  some  of  the 
changes  that  must  have  succeeded  each 
Other  in  our  own  latitudes.  During  the 
earliest  Tertiary  ages,  when  the  shelly 
deposits  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins 
were  forming,  the  climate  seems  to  have 
been  a  tropical  one.  Bright  suns  shone 
on  waters  teeming  with  the  huge  sharks 
and  crocodiles  of  the  South.  The  shells 
and  corals  were  those  of  warmer  oceans  ; 
and  the  quadrupeds  then  existing  were 
peculiar  to  their  age.  Respecting  the 
geography  of  that  period  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  ;  but  we  know  that,  wherever  such 
shelly  deposits  as  those  of  London  and 
Paris  occur,  there  rolled  a  sea  of  mode¬ 
rate  depth ;  whilst  the  clays  of  Sheppey, 
rich  in  their  fossil  fruits,  tell  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  ranges  of  palm-clad  lands.  As  the 
middle  Tertiary  period  dawned,  though 
some  regions  w’ere  uplifted  and  others 
sank,  the  climate  underwent  little  change; 
but  in  the  forests  there  now  appeared  a 
race  of  creatures  destined  soon  to  over- 
spread  the  earth.  Though  doomed  to 
flourish  in  a  chilly  age,  the  Mammoths 
and  the  Mastodons  sprang  into  life  amid 
more  genial  influences.  Descendants  of 
the  fossil  shells,  associated  with  the  bones 
of  these  progenitors  of  a  mighty  race,  yet 
survive  in  southern  waters ;  and  even  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  “  Crag  ”  of  Suf¬ 
folk  was  accumulating  beneatlx  a  chaly¬ 
beate  sea,  the  creatures  enjoyed  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  a  Mediterranean  ciim.ate.  But  a 
time  was  at  hand,  fertile  in  mighty  chan¬ 
ges.  Whether  for  a  season  the  sun  hid  his 
face,  or,  through  some  disturbance  in  the 
vast  laboratories  of  the  heavens,  he  lost 
his  heat-giving  power,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  seas  became  cooler,  and  the  shells, 
shrinking  from  frigid  streams,  retreated 
towards  the  south.  But  the  huge  quad¬ 
rupeds,  shielded  by  wooly  vestments, 
clung  to  their  ancient  homes,  and  battled 
successfully  with  encroaching  snows.* 
Halffrozen  waves  rolled  over  what  are 
now  the  Driftrcovered  plains  and  valleys 
of  our  Island.  Here  and  there,  huge 
mountains  reared  their  w’hite  summits 
above  the  waters.  Snowdon  stood  in  im- 

Eirial  grandeur  tow'ards  the  south ;  whilst 
en  Nevis  contended  with  Ben  Mac  Dui 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  north.  But  all 
their  slaty  crags  were  now  hidden  be¬ 
neath  mantles  of  virgin  snow,  and  cata¬ 
racts  of  ice  poured  dowm  their  sides  into 
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the  ocean,*  carrying  on  their  bosoms  the 
shattered  rocks  hurled  down  by  many  a 
w’intry  storm.  As  suns  rose  and  set,  a 
thou8.and  icebergs,  floating  from  north  to 
south,  reflected  glowing  beams ;  now 
bending  their  course  across  an  eastern 
sea,  whose  wide  horizon  was  broken  only 
by  their  crystal  peaks ;  now  •winding 
through  narrow  channels  between  rugged 
isles,  and  often  stranding  on  their  sloping 
shores.  Some  of  these  came  from  distant 
lands.  The  Fiords  of  the  Dovrefeld  sent 
their  contingents  to  this  frozen  fleet ;  the 
glaciers  of  lien  Nevis,  and  the  shore-ice 
of  Shap,  •w'ere  represented  there ;  each 
frost-bound  valley  and  ice-girt  shore  add¬ 
ed  some  fragment,  and  sent  to  more 
southern  climes  their  spoils  of  rocks. 
But,  as  they  traveled  on,  warmer  rays 
from  heaven  dissolved  their  flanks,  and 
trickling  streams  revealed  the  wasting  of 
their  bulk.  Huge  rocks  and  stones,  loos¬ 
ed  from  their  melting  sides,  sank  in  the 
tranquil  deep,  and  strewed  its  floor. 
From  time  to  time,  strange  gigantic 
beasts  roamed  round  the  icjr  riifts,  and 
vainly  strove  to  escape  their  late.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  the  North  and  West,  some  un¬ 
known  continents,  clothed  ■with  arctic 
pines,  afforded  homes  to  a  vast  mammoth 
race.  There  they  cropped  juicy  shoots 
of  the  pine-tree  ;  amidst  the  rocky  crags, 
bears  and  hyenas  prowled  in  nightly 
chase  of  food  ;  M’ide-antlered  elks  brows¬ 
ed  on  the  sedgy  plains,  and  all  the  land 
teemed  with  ferocious  life.  But  years 
rolled  on,  and  kindlier  suns  shone  through 
the  unwarmed  skies.  The  hidden  fires 
of  earth  upheaved  her  frame,  and  slowly 
rising  from  the  ocean’s  lap,  new  conti¬ 
nents  appeared,  overspread  with  slimy 
mud :  from  this  virgin  soil,  oaks,  elms, 
and  all  the  trees  that  now  give  beauty  to 
our  w’oods,  sprang  into  life.  Birches  and 
alders  fringed  the  shallow’  pools,  w’hero 
water-snails  crawled  over  flags  and 
reeds ;  and,  amidst  these  leafy  shades, 
the  mammoths  and  their  comrades 


•  Mr.  Trimmer  found  the  remains  of  marine 
shells  in  the  Drift  at  Mocl  Trjfan,  at  an  elevation 
of  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  some  of  the 
Welsh  mountains  the  Drift  was  found  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  2300  feet ;  proving  that  the  present  land 
was  submerged  to  that  extent.  Huge  blocks  of 
Shap-Fell  granite  rest  on  the  two  sides  of  Stain- 
moor,  at  elevations  of.  1860  and  1440  feet  Of 
course,  if  the  sea  reached  these  elevations,  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  it  follows  that  all  tlie 
plains  and  most  of  the  valleys  of  the  British  Islands 
must  have  been  under  water. 
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found  new  homes.  The  solid  earth  still 
rose  and  fell,  changing  both  land  and  sea. 
As  Europe  rose,  the  ancient  lands  in  the 
liir  West  and  North  slowly  sank.  The 
giant  beasts,  receding  before  the  en¬ 
croaching  waves,  spread  over  the  newer 
lands,  and  cropped  the  vegetation  of  a 
soil  manured  by  the  bones  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  But  resistless  fate  was  hastening 
their  destruction.  Some  fell  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  fetid  mud  inclosed  their  bones, 
^me  sank  in  flowing  streams,  which  bore 
them  ocean-ward,  and  there,'  in  silent 
depths,  they  found  a  lasting  home.  The 
earth  slowly  assumed  its  present  form  of 
“  flood  and  fell but,  for  a  time,  a  wide¬ 
spread  plain  stretched  far  into  the  South, 
uniting  England  with  the  Iberian  coast. 
Tlie  climate  grew  in  w'armth ;  the  vast 
glaciers  of  Europe  receded  to  their 

firesent  bounds,  amidst  the  valleys  of  the 
)ovrefeld  and  of  the  Alps.  The  ravined 
sides  of  Snowdon  ceased  to  be  the  ice- 
clad  flords  of  an  arctic  sea.  Yet  a  little 
longer,  the  huge  beasts  continued  a  pro¬ 
tracted  life  :  ravenous  hyenas  took  retuge 
within  the  caverns  ot  Mendip  and  of 
Kirkdale ;  whilst  the  mammoth  and  the 
hippopotamus  still  furnished  them  with 
daily  foo<l.  Bears  gamboled  on  the 
slopes  of  Devon,  and  found  nightly  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  recesses  of  Kent’s  Hole.  But 
this  ancient  dispensation  finally  passed 
away.  The  mammoths,  and  their  huge 
companions,  were  seen  no  more.  The 
hyena  ceased  to  howl  amongst  the  rocks, 
and  the  hippo{x>tamu8  to  wallow  in  the 
pools.  The  broad-antlered  elk  of  Ireland, 
the  latest  lingerer  of  this  ancient  band, 
seemed  loth  to  (j^uit  the  leafy  glades  in 
which  it  now  reclined,  but  in  its  eve  of 
life  a  new-created  race  invaded  its  do¬ 
main.  Wolves,  deer,  and  foxes  sought 
its  shady  haunts,  and  witnessc'd  its  de¬ 
cline;  and  probably  hunted  down  the 
last  members  of  that  gallant  herd. 

Once  more  broad  lands  were  sunk  be¬ 
neath  the  wave.  The  stormy  seas  of 
Biscay  detached  our  country  from  the 
Iberian  shore,  and  one  narrow  strait  pro¬ 
longed  into  the  north  completed  the  sever¬ 
ance.  Our  island  w’as  thus  prepared  for 
the  freedom  w’hich  wo  now  enjoy.  The 
surrounding  water  preserved  us  from  the 
innumerable  political  complications  of  a 
frontier  line,  and  a  geographical  founda¬ 
tion  was  laid  for  our  national  greatness. 

We  trust  that  we  have  succeeded  in 


conveying  to  the  minds  of  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  relations  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  the  various  portions  of  the  Drift 
and  the  present  period.  Though  the 
epoch  of  the  extinct  animals  possessed 
many  features  in  common  with  that  which 
succeeded  it,  nevertheless  the  two  ages 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other  in 
point  of  time.  We  have  seen  that  the 
mammalian  animals  of  the  earlier,  were 
rarely  identical  with  those  living  during 
the  later  of  these  j>eriod8.  Between  the 
two  creations  of  which  those  animals  are 
respectively  the  fruit,  intervened  some  of 
those  mighty  revolutions  in  the  physical 
world  that  so  often  separated  one  geolo¬ 
gical  epoch  from  another.  It  is  true  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  these  phy¬ 
sical  changes  were  not  progressing.  They 
have  largely  altered  the  face  of  the  earth 
during  the  historic  period,  and  are  yet 
doing  so.  Our  globe  is  far  from  being 
the  stable  thing  it  is  ordinarily  thought  to 
be.  Even  whilst  we  w'rite,  some  lands  are 
rising,  others  sinking.  The  sea  is  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  land  in  one  place,  and 
surrendering  its  8])oils  to  the  husbandman 
in  another.  A  succession  of  volcanic 
forces  is  adding  to  the  hight  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Andes,  by  lifting  Chili  and  Peru  still 
higher  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Though  proceeding  with  slower 
steps,  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  following 
the  same  course,  and  promise,  in  some  fu¬ 
ture  age,  to  convert  their  navigable  gulfs 
into  one  huge  lagoon.  But  whilst  these 
lands  were  rising,  wide  areas  in  Southern 
Cutch  have  been  covered  by  the  sea.  The 
towers  and  walls  of  Sindree  barely  pro¬ 
ject  above  the  water.  The  coral  islands 
of  the  sunny  South  are  sinking  dee[)er  and 
deeper  in  a  fathomless  ocean.  Even  in 
our  own  island,  the  coasts  of  Iloldemess 
are  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  town  of 
llavenspurn  exists  only  in  the  records  of 
the  Plantagenet  Kings.  Kilnsea,  Ow- 
thorne.  Auburn,  Ilartbum,  and  Hyde  are 
all  gone.  The  encroaching  sea  has  swal¬ 
lowed  them  up.  Hence,  when  we  speak 
of  changing  levels,  we  refer  to  things  still 
progressing  before  our  eyes,  and  do  not 
I  appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  our  readers. 
Changes  are  also  taking  place  amongst  the 
lower  anim.als,  many  oi  which  have  be¬ 
come  extinct  within  historic  periods.  The 
Dodo  flourished  in  the  Mauritian  forests 
when  the  prows  of  Mascarenhas  first  pene¬ 
trated  the  Indian  waters;  and,  even  at 
a  later  date,  the  bird  provided  the  Bata 
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vian  colonists  with  the  choicest  fare  ;  but 
it  exists  no  longer.  In  like  manner,  the 
Solitaire  has  ceased  to  dwell  amongst  the 
rocks  of  Roderi^es.  The  wingless  Ap- 
terix  and  the  brilliant  Notornis  of  New- 
Zealand  are  h.a8tening  to  a  common  de¬ 
struction  with  the  native  races  amongst 
which  they  linger.  Man  and  bird  have 
dwelt  on  the  same  islands  through  count¬ 
less  ages,  but  the  nineteenth  century  bids 
&ir  to  see  the  end  of  both.  But  though 
we  have  abounding  proofs  that  such 
changes  are  now  progressing,  they  are  too 
small  in  amount  to  attract  the  attention 
of  other  than  scientiHc  men.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  results  can  only  be  seen  through  the 
telescope  of  time.  Ages  must  roll  away 
before  they  can  become  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  to  attract  the  notice  of  casual  ob¬ 
servers.  Though  identical  in  kind  w'ith 
some  of  the  revolutions  affecting  the  earth 
in  earlier  ages,  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
changes,  physical  or  vital,  which  history 
has  recorded,  sinks  into  nothingness  when 
compared  with  those  marking  the  post¬ 
glacial  period.  These  affected  the  whole 
earth,  both  in  its  great  geographical  fea¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
animals  by  which  it  was  tenanted.  Such 
changes  could  not  have  taken  place  W'ith- 
in  the  liistoric  age  without  being  observed, 
and  the  record  of  them  handed  down 
either  by  history  or  tradition.  Besides, 
w'e  know  that  the  present  configuration 
of  the  globe  is  essentially  the  sam,e  as  it 
was  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer  our 
earliest  monuments.  But  during  the 
Glacial  period  sea  and  land  exchanged 
places  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  greater 
art  of  the  land  now  in  the  northern 
emisphere  was  then  covered  with  water, 
whilst  much  of  what  then  existed  has  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  sea.  Since  that  time, 
continents  have  become  archipelagos,  and 
the  floors  of  oceans  been  uplifted  into  ex¬ 
tended  plains.  Subsequently  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  these  revolutions,  nearly  all 
the  larger  animals  w’hich  dwelt  on  the 
globe  whilst  they  were  in  progress,  have 
been  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  new 
creations ;  a  change  that  could  not  have 
occurred  during  the  last  six  thousand 
years,  without  leaving  behind  it  some  tra¬ 
ditional  records.  The  Bible  and  the  an¬ 
cient  sculptures  equally  enable  us  to  affirm 
that,  during  at  least  four  thousand  years, 
no  such  vast  revolutions  have  taken  place. 
The  mummy-pits  of  Egypt  demonstrate 
that  the  bulls,  crocodiles,  cats,  and  ibisscs, 


before  which  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
bent  the  knee  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  were  the  same  as  yet  frequent 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Many  of  the 
anim.al  forms  sculptured  on  the  Assyrian 
marbles  can  be  readily  identified  with 
those  still  living  in  the  East.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  features  of  Egypt  and  Palestine 
have  undergone  little  alteration  since  the 
days  of  Abraham ;  as  we  ascend  the  stream 
of  time,  we  obtain  accumulating  evidence 
how  slowlv  progressive  h-ave  been  the 
changes  afrecting  both  the  ])hysical  and 
the  animal  worlds. 

By  applying  the  knowledge  which  wo 
thus  derive  from  the  present  oiierations 
of  nature  to  the  explanation  of  the  past, 
we  learn  how  remote  must  have  been  the 
period  at  w’hich  the  M.astodons  and  the 
Mammoths  of  the  Glacial  age  disappeared, 
and  consequently  how  much  more  remote 
the  age  which  witnessed  their  creation : 
and  when  we  remember  that  during  the 
intera-al  the  earth  has  been  re-modeled ; 
that  the  land  has  found  new  boundaries, 
and  the  sea  new  shores ;  that  islands  have 
become  continents,  and  continents  have 
disappeared ;  we  must  admit  that  these 
are  not  changes  of  centuries,  but  of  cycles 
— cycles  unmeasured  by  human  standards, 
and  which  even  the  vast  periods  recog¬ 
nized  by  astronomers  fail  to  embrace.  It 
is  in  vain  to  resist  the  conclusions  to  which 
such  facts  inevitably  lead  ;  upheld  by  un¬ 
broken  chains  of  evidence,  they  c.an  as 
little  be  shaken  by  the  assaults  of  incre¬ 
dulity  as  Mont  Blanc  can  be  moved  by 
the  avalanches  that  thunder  into  his  ra¬ 
vines.  A  few  rocks  and  stones  may  bo 
detached  from  the  mountain  side,  as  geo¬ 
logy  requires  to  be  freed  from  minor  er¬ 
rors  ;  but,  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
mighty  whole,  these  are  trivial  things. 
The  Monarch  of  Mountains  will  retain 
his  eternal  throne,  and  the  broad  founda¬ 
tions  of  geological  science  will  never  be 
shaken. 

Such  readers  as  were  not  already  fami¬ 
liar  with  this  subject,  will  now,  we  trust, 
understand  the  meaning  of  some  facts 
>^hich  we  have  not  hitherto  dwelt  upon, 
but  to  which  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Picardy  have  given  some  importance. 
Aware  of  the  wide  diversities  of  opinion 
to  which  these  facts  have  led,  and  the 
startling  nature  of  the  conclusions  which 
they  apparently  suggest,  we  wish  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  a  cautious  spirit.  W e 
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have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
reject,  without  fair  examination,  all  such 
discoveries  in  science  as  appear  contradic¬ 
tory  to  pjenerally  accepted  theological 
dogmas ;  but  we  are  equally  unprepared 
to  abandon  our  faith  in  these  dogmas,  un¬ 
til  the  evidence,  on  the  strength  of  which 
we  are  invited  to  do  so,  is  such  a.s  no  can¬ 
did  searcher  after  truth  can  resist.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  courses  is  consistent  with 
the  apt)stolic  injunction  to  prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  The 
one  characterizes  the  school  of  bigotry, 
the  other  that  of  credulity  ;  to  neither  of 
which  do  we  belong.  The  Sacred  College 
may  strive  to  crush  free  inquiry,  and  the 
Agassiz,  Notts,  and  (iliddons  may  revel 
in  what  they  think  is  fatal  to  biblical 
chronology  ;  we  can  do  neither,  since  each 
of  these  courses  is  as  mischievous  as  the 
other :  but  we  fear  th.at  the  former  of 
these  methods  of  dealing  with  new  dis- 
coveries  is  not  always  confined  to  the 
liomanist  theologians.  An  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  many  Protestant  divines  to 
weigh  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  cau¬ 
tious  philosophers  has  proved  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
by  scientific  men.  Theology  itself  has 
suffered  injury  and  discredit,  by  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  ancient  and  popular  dogmas 
with  divinely  inspired  truth  ;  and  when 
the  discoveries  of  science  were  found  to 
be  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  word 
of  God  as  commonly  interpreted,  it  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  by  all — teachers  as  well 
as  taught,  ministers  as  well  as  jwople — 
that  the  old  gloss  put  upon  Scripture  was 
not  necessarily  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
tr.aditions  of  the  Church  were  not  com¬ 
petent  to  stand  against  the  light  and 
testimotiy  afforded  by  the  works  of  God 
Himself.”* 

•  Some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Farr..’  are  so 
pertinent  to  our  urf;uineut  tliat  we  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  them. 

“  The  history  and  growth  of  systematie  theology 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  religious  skepticism  on  the 
other,  exhibit  marked  traces  of  the  constant  pre¬ 
sence  of  what  may  be  called  Science  in  Theology. 
From  the  time  that  Theology  first  arose  out  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  the  speculative  theory  out  of  the  practical 
art,  it  has  never  failed  to  receive  a  tinge  from  the 
condition  of  general  knowledge  existing,  and  the 
methods  for  the  investigation  of  truth  prevalent  in 
each  particular  age.  Itself  a  kind  of  science — so 
far  as  a  systematic  arrangement  of  principles  can 
constitute  science — it  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  sciences.  It  has  been  compelled  to  take  its 
plac'c  among  them,  and  has  met  with  opposition 
or  ha.s  received  illustrations  from  them.  Its  history 
is  marked  by  epochs  of  criticism  or  of  skepticism, 


At  the  flame  time,  we  do  not  forget 
that  it  Is  part  of  the  Christian  minister's 
mis.sion  to  guard  the  sacred  text  against 
erroneous  interpretations,  and  that  a  con¬ 
servative  spirit  is  essential  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  object.  Theologians 
iiavo  a  right  to  demand  that  every  alleged 
discovery  of  science  w’hich  tends  to  un¬ 
settle  or  reverse  some  gre.at  truth  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  commonly  received,  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  indubitable  evidence ;  and 
wo  admit  that  the  present  instance  is  one 
that  calls  for  the  extremest  caution  on 
their  part. 

Numerous  instances  have  been  recorded 
during  the  last  half-century,  in  which  the 
remains  of  man  were  mixed  with  those  of 
the  extinct  animals  of  the  Drift,  and  hence 
some  writers  have  concluded  that  they 
had  a  cotemporaneous  existence.  Hith¬ 
erto  these  cases  have  chiefly  occurred  in 
caverns  where  such  remains  were  embed¬ 
ded  together,  either  in  the  mud  underly¬ 
ing  the  stalagmitic  floor  of  the  cave,  or 
in  the  calcareous  breschia  often  formed  in 
these  places  by  the  slow  deposition  of 
lime  from  the  water  trickling  through  the 
rocks.  Unwilling  needlessly  to  disturb 
the  generally  received  views  respecting 
the  age  of  the  human  race,  geologists 
have  had  recourse  to  every  argument 

and  which  it  has  had  to  submit  to  the  investigations 
of  coordinate  bodies  of  Physical  or  Mental  Philoso¬ 
phy,  sometimes  refuting  them,  sometimes  borrowing 
from  them,  sometimes  surrendering  to  them.  In 
each  of  these  epochs  the  difficulties  presented  have 
been  grounded  in  some  form  of  Science  or  Philoso¬ 
phy  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Christian 
Theology ;  in  each  of  these  the  restoration  or  the 
perpetuation  of  Christian  belief  has  depended  upon 
the  readjustment  of  the  new  form  of  thought  with 
the  claims  of  preexistent  religious  dogmas.  The 
battle  has  been  metaphysical  or  scientific,  not  strictly 
theological.  It  has  been  fought  in  reference  to  the 
premises  from  which  the  skeptics  or  critics  have 
started,  not  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived.” 

After  illustrating  these  positions  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  times  of  Origen,  of  Neo-Platonism, 
of  the  Nominalists  and  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  Physicists  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  Mr.  Farrar  acids: 

“  Lastly,  the  convergence  of  different  lines  of 
thought  in  the  present  day ;  of  the  Intellectualism 
of  Germany  and  the  Positivism  of  France ;  of  reli¬ 
gious  dogmatism  and  scientific  skepticism  ;  and  the 
existence  of  apparent  discrepancies  between  Theolo¬ 
gy  and  the  Sciences,  arc  producing  a  fresh  era  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  a  fresh  crisis  of  doubt.  Theology  must  again 
listen  to  seeular  discoveric’s,  must  refute  them,  or 
readjust  its  doctrines  and  its  methods  to  them ;  and 
the  humblest  attempts  made  without  sophistry,  in 
an  honest  and  loving  temper,  to  aid  in  such  a  de¬ 
sirable  result,  must  surely  be  useful.” — Preface  to 
Science  in  Tfuology.  By  Adam  S.  Farrar,  M.  A.,  etc. 
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calculated  to  explain  these  unexpected 
oonjnnctions,  without  disturbinj?  the  |K)pu- 
lar  creed.  In  some  of  the  instances  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  need  of  caution  was  self- 
evident,  since  they  proved  too  much. 
The  cotemporaneous  life  of  man  and  the 
extinct  animals  was  inferred,  by  certain 
•writers,  from  the  fact  that  their  bones 
were  often  commingled  in  the  same  an¬ 
cient  deposits ;  but  at  Mallet,  in  the 
French  department  of  Gard,  the  bones  of 
these  extinct  beasts  were  associated  with 
Roman  works  of  art,  and  not  even  the 
boldest  of  speculators  believed  that  the 
elephants  and  cave-bears  had  lived  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hence 
it  followed  that  the  mingling  of  the  bones 
did  not  necessarily  prove  a  cotemporary 
life.  Such  was  the  decision  arrived  at 
by  Lyell,  Buckland,  Mantel!,  and  all  the 
best  geologists;  a  fair  example  of  the 
caution  with  which  such  men  proceed  be¬ 
fore  sanctioning  startling  conclusions. 

Rut  the  discoveries  recently  made  at 
Amiens  and  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  are  of 
a  class  wholly  different  from  those  previ¬ 
ously  noticed  in  the  cavern  deposits.  The 
hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  places 
'  are  of  chalk,  and  are  often  capped  with 
gravel.  That  near  Amiens,  on  which  the 
gravel-pits  of  St.  Acheul  are  situated,  rises 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river  Somme,  and  is  not  commanded 
by  any  higher  ground.  At  the  top  of 
this  hill  is  a  bed  of  Drift,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  resting  on  the  chalk,  consists  of 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  of  flint  gravel, 
above  which  are  from  two  to  eight  feet  of 
whitish  marl  and  sand,  the  whole  being 
covered  M’ith  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of 
brown  brick-e.arth.  The  sands  and  brick- 
clay  contain  numerous  remains  of  fresh¬ 
water  shells,  proving  that  they  are  fresh¬ 
water  deposits  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
concluded  that  the  underlying  gravel  is 
also  fluviatile,  a  conclusion  in  which  other 
geologists  a^ree.  The  strata  occupy  their 
original  positions,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
chalk  in  which  they  rest.  They  have  not 
been  disturbed  bv  any  excavations  or 
other  human  interferences  ;  and  that  their 
age  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  later 
Drift  deposits,  is  proved,  not  only  by  their 
composition,  but  oy  the  abundance  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  the  extinct  elephant,  rhino¬ 
ceros,  bear,  cave-lion,  stag,  ox,  and  horse, 
which  they  contain.  The  arrangements 
of  the  deposits  at  the  other  localities  near 
Abbeville  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
those  at  Amiens. 


In  1849,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  of 
Abbeville,  published  the  first  mrt  of  bis 
Antiquitea  Celtiquea  et  Antiailuvienneay 
in  which  he  announced  the  discovery  in 
the  gravelhed  forming  the  ham  vf  the 
aerieajuat  described^  of  flints  that  hau  been 
fashioned  by  human  hands  for  pur}>oses  of 
war  or  the  cha.se.  Few  of  our  readers 
require  to  be  reminded  that  antiquarians 
recognixe  three  |)criods  into  which  they 
divide  the  age  of  the  European  aborigines, 
characterixing  each  according  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  employed  by  these  ancient  peoples 
in  constructing  their  weapons  and  other 
implements.  The  earliest  of  these  is 
termed  the  age  of  atone^  during  which  all 
these  objects  were  made  of  stone,  wood, 
or  bone,  but  especially  of  the  first ;  the 
second  age  is  that  of  bronze^  when  these 
instruments  were  constructed  first  of  cop¬ 
per  and  afterwards  of  bronxe ;  and,  lastly, 
the  age  of  iron,  in  which  this  useful  mate¬ 
rial  supplanted  all  those  just  enumerated. 
Of  course  the  age  of  stone  was  that  of  the 
lowest  barbarism.  In  its  earliest  f>eriod3 
especially,  the  implements  were  rude  and 
of  coarse  workmanship.  At  a  later  period 
the  artificers  improved  in  their  efibrts, 
imitating  in  flint  and  other  stones  the 
more  elegant  metal  weapons  which  slowly 
found  their  way  amongst  these  uncivilized 
tribes.  Wherever  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country  furnished  the  savages 
with  flint,  it  was  the  material  preferred, 
obviously  from  the  readiness  with  which 
it  could  be  chim)ed  into  cutting  or  pointed 
implements.  The  objects  found  by  M. 
Perthes  were  of  flint,  believed  by  him  to 
belong  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  age  of 
stone.  When  first  promulgated,  these 
conclusions  failed  to  receive  general  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Dr.  Mantell  spoke  of  the  flints 
as  “  nothing  more  than  accidental  forms 
of  pebbles  and  stones,  similar  to  those 
that  occur  in  strata  of  immense  antiquity, 
and  which  can  never  have  been  fashioned 
bjr  the  hand  of  man.*  And  other  geolo¬ 
gists  equally  failed  to  attach  importance 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  French  antiqua¬ 
rian. 

In  the  year  1858  Dr.  Falconer  an¬ 
nounced  the  discovery  of  worked  flints 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros 
and  of  the  extinct  cave -bear  in  the  Brix- 


•  Lecture  “  On  the  Remains  of  Man  and  Works 
of  Art  embedded  in  Rocks  and  Strata,”  read  at  the 
Oxford  Meeting  of  the  Arclueological  Institute^ 
June  twenty-first,  1860. 
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ham  cavo  in  Devonshire ;  a  statement 
which  not  only  drew  attention  to  the 
neglected  observations  of  M.  Perthes,  but 
also  to  an  early  record  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  The  Archmologia^  detailing  the 
discovery  of  some  flint  implements  at 
Hoxnc  in  Suffolk.  In  the  latter  instance, 
as  at  Atniens  and  Abbeville,  they  were 
said  to  have  been  found  in  gravel,  over¬ 
laid  by  sand  and  brick-clay,  and  .associated 
with  bones  of  the  extinct  elephant.  For¬ 
tunately,  specimens  of  these  flints  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Hritish  Museum,  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  :  they  correspond  as  closely  with  those 
figured  by  M.  Perthes,  as  do  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  respective¬ 
ly  discovered.* 

Early  in  the  present  year  Mr.  Prest- 
wich,  whose  reputation  as  a  practical  and 
cautious  geologist  stands  so  deservedly 
high,  visited  Amiens  and  Abbeville  for  the 
purnose  of  examining  the  localities  where 
M.  Perthes  had  made  his  discoveries.  He 
satisfied  himself  that  the  observations  of 
that  antiquarian  bad  been  accurately 
made,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  personal 
investigation,  he  concluded,  first,  that  the 
flint  implements  were  the  work  of  man  ; 
second,  that  they  were  found  in  undis¬ 
turbed  ground ;  third,  that  they  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mamma¬ 
lia  ;  fourth,  that  the  period  when  the  de¬ 
posit  was  formed  was  a  late  geological 
one,  though  anterior  to  the  time  when  the 
surface  assumed  its  present  outline,  so  far 
as  some  of  its  minor  features  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Prestwich  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  John  Evans  of  the  Antiouarian 
Society,  who  agreed  with  the  IBritish 
geologist  as  to  the  position  and  nature  of 
the  flints,  and  who  further  pointed  out 
that  they  consist  of  three  classes : 

1.  Flint  flakes — arrow  heads  or  knives. 

2.  Pointed  weapons,  truncated  at  one 
end,  and  probably  lance  or  spear-heads. 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  Professor  Ilens- 
low  has  cast  a  doubt  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Home  celts  were  discovered.  It  appears 
that  numerous  specimens  have  been  more  recently 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  workmen 
who.  picked  them  up,  declare  that  they  were  all 
found  at  the  eur/ace  of  the  Drift  and  embedded  in 
it.  If  this  should  bo  confirmed,  it  reduces  the  value 
of  the  specimens  in  question,  but  in  no  way  afiects 
the  French  discoveries,  since  no  kind  of  doubt  exists 
about  the  position  of  the  flints  at  Amiens  and  Abbe¬ 
ville.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that 
Professor  Henslow’s  objections  have  met  with  coun¬ 
ter-criticism. 


3.  Ovtil  or  almond-shaped  implements, 
with  a  cutting  edge  all  round,  possibly 
used  as  sling-stones  or  axes. 

Stimulate  by  those  investigations, 
other  geologists  have  more  recently  visit¬ 
ed  the  now  celebrated  locality;  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Rams.ay,  both  of  whom  fully  concur 
in  the  conclusions  of  their  predecessors ; 
and,  still  later,  M.  Albert  (vaudry  has 
caused  more  extensive  excavations  to  be 
made  in  the  Amiens  gravel-pits,  where  he 
discovered  additional  flint  instruments  in 
such  positions,  as  left  no  room  for  doubt¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  all  the  alleged  facts 
recorded  by  the  previous  observers.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  points  raised  on  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  these  objects  must  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indisputably  settled,  especially 
the  two  important  ones  —  first,  that  the 
flint  objects  were  really  found  in  the 
deposits  in  question,  and,  second,  that  the 
latter  consist  of  true  fluviable  drift  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  later  portion  of  the  glacial  age. 
These  deposits  have  been  accumulated 
prior  to  the  disappearance  of  the  now 
extinct  animals  of  the  Drift,  and  before 
the  hills  on  the  tops  of  which  they  occur 
had  risen  above  the  level  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  river.  But  there  remains  for  discus¬ 
sion  the  important  question,  whether  or 
not  these  flints  are  really  the  results  of 
human  workmanship ;  on  which  point  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  have  been  expressed. 

The  geologists  to  a  man  believe  them 
to  bo  human  productions.  Professor 
Ramsay  says:  “For  more  than  twenty 
years,  like  others  of  my  craft,  I  have  daily 
handled  stones,  whether  fashioned  by 
nature  or  art ;  and  the  flint  hatchets  of 
Amiens  and  Abbeville  seem  to  me  to  be 
as  clearly  works  of  art  as. any  Sheffield 
w’hittle.”*  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Mantell, 
already  referred  to,  is  of  no  value,  since 
he  only  saw  the  figures  published  by  M. 
Perthes,  and  had  none  of  the  abundant 
materials  for  forming  an  opinion  which 
recent  investigations  have  furnished.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  leading  anti¬ 
quarians  entertain  doubts  rejecting  the 
human  origin  of  the  flints.  Mr.  Thomas 
I  Wright  unhesitatingly  affirms  his  belief 
“that  these  so-called  flint  implements  are 
not  the  work  of  men’s  hands.”f  And,  in 
a  second  letter,^  he  asks  a  significant  ques- 

•  Athenatnm,  No.  1666,  July  16th,  1859. 

Ihid.  No.  1661,  June  18th,  1869. 

Pnd.  No.  1664,  July  9th,  1869. 
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tion,  to  which  we  will  shortly  recur.  He 
says :  “  I  presume  the  Drill  in  which  these 
flint  ‘implements ’are found  contains  other 
flints.  Are  any  or  many  of  these  flints 
not  chipped  at  all  ?  And  are  there 
chipped  flints  of  other  forms  presenting 
less  appearance  of  design  than  those  now 
under  consideration  ?”  Mr.  Cull,  of  the 
Ethnological  Society,  speaks  more  re¬ 
servedly,  but  thinks  it  “  easier  to  believe 
that  these  flints  arc  not  fashioned  by  art 
than  to  believe  that  they  are,  with  the 
antiquarian  and  geological  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  it.”* 

Most  observers  admit  that  the  objects 
difier  from  all  such  weapons  belonging  to 
the  Celtic  age  of  stone  as  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  tumuli  and  similar  sources. 
They  vary  from  four  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  have  all  a  lenticular  shape, 
beitig  thick  in  the  middle  and  thin  at  the 
edges,  which  latter  are  chipped  as  a 
modern  workman  would  cause  them  to  be, 
if  desirous  of  giving  to  a  common  flint  a 
sharp  and  regular  cutting  edge.  How¬ 
ever  little  these  flints  may  resemble  the 
Celtic  ones  familiar  to  antiquarians,  they 
are  equally  unlike  any  natural  flints  which 
geologists  have  seen.  W e  are  inclined  to 
agree  w'ith  Professor  Ramsay  —  and  our 
experience  in  flint-cracking  has  not  been 
small — that  the  W'earing  influences  either 
of  water  or  of  the  atmosphere  never  pro¬ 
duce  “  those  repeated  small  fractures  .at 
the  edge,  the  result  of  so  many  taps,  and 
that  peculiar  artificial  symmetry  so  evident 
in  the  presumed  flint-hatchets  of  Abbe¬ 
ville.”  Had  any  one  of  the  specimens 
displayed  the  peculiar  arrow-headed  form 
so  common  amongst  the  Celtic  flints,  the 
uestion  would  have  been  settled  beyond 
ispute  ;  but  .they  are  chiefly  oval,  or  at 
most,  spear-shaped.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  argument  based  upon  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  Celtic  weapons  is 
met  by  the  fact  that  no  one  says  these  are 
Celtic  !  If  the  geologists  are  right,  they 
belong  to  a  pre-Celtic  age,  which  w'ould 
readily  explain  their  ruder  forms.  On  this 
point  we  must  confess  we  place  more  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  geologists  than  the  antiqua¬ 
rians.  The  latter  can  only  bring  to  bear 
u()ou  the  question  the  experimental  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  derived  from  the  study 
of  similar  objects.  Having  done  this,  they 
conclude  that,  because  the  flints  .are  unlike 
the  most  ancient  ones  hitherto  discovered 
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in  tumuli  and  elsewhere,  they  are  not  ar- 
tifici.al  objects  ;  an  argument  at  once  met 
by  the  counter  argument  that,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  the  weapons  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  more  remote  age  than  the 
oldest  of  the  Celtic  periods  with  which 
the  antiquarLans  are  familiar ;  consequent¬ 
ly  we  must  not  marvel  that  they  difler 
from  all  Celtic  objects  hitherto  brought  to 
light  in  structure  and  form.  No  one 
would  reject  the  unbaked  clay  urns  from 
the  category  of  Celtic  w'ares,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  Mintenis  and  Wedgewoods  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  like  them  at  the  present 
day.  There  are  fashions  amongst  savages 
.as  well  as  amongst  civilized  tribes ;  and 
doubtless  such  fashions  affected  warlike 
weapons  as  well  as  articles  of  dress.  Just 
as  the  rifle  is  now  supplanting  lirown 
Bess,  so  the  lighter  Celtic  spears  ami 
arrows  may  have  displaced  the  ponderous 
flints  of  Abbeville.  But  whilst  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  antiquarians  are  negative, 
those  of  the  geologists,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  positive,  assume  a  more  positive  as¬ 
pect.  They  assert  that  the  inherent  quali¬ 
ties  of  flints  would  prevent  these  assuming 
the  forms  of  the  French  objects  independ¬ 
ent  of  human  instrumentality ;  that  no 
accidental  combinations  of  forces  would 
produce  such  results.  Expose  them  as 
you  will  to  either  the  8t*parate  or  united 
.action  of  earth,  air,  fire,  or  w.ater,  and  you 
will  fail  to  obtain  such  definite  and  sym¬ 
metrical  shapes.  At  the  same  time  our 
greatest  diflieulty  springs  from  the  reply 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wright’s  question. 
Amongst  the  si>ecimens  collected  are  some 
about  which  even  the  ccllectors  speak 
with  doubt.  Flints  occur  in  thc.se  depo¬ 
sits  of  ruder  and  less  symmetrical  forms 
than  what  characterize  the  more  perfect 
examples.  Some  of  these  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  roughly  hewn,  unfinished  speci¬ 
mens  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a 
transition  from  these  latter  to  others  still 
less  perfect,  and  which  bear  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  matural  objects. 

It  is  this  apparent  transition  from  the 
highly  finished  specimens  to  the  natural 
flints  that  constitutes  our  chief  ground  for 
hesitation  respecting  them :  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulty  is  not  sufficient  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  positive  evidence  afforded 
by  the  more  symmetric  examples.  The 
arguments  that  have  Iwen  raised  against 
their  human  origin,  based  on  the  numbers 
of  the  specimens,  h.ave  no  value.  The 
abundance  of  flint  in  the  chalk  of  the 
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neighborhood  would  probably  make  the 
district  the  seat  of  a  primeval  manufac¬ 
tory,  whence  the  more  remote  countries 
would  obtain  their  weapons.  Catlin  in¬ 
formed  us  how  far  the  American  Indians 
were  wont  to  travel  to  obtain  similar  ma¬ 
terials  for  economic  purposes.  And  the 
discovery,  by  Mr.  Tindall  and  others,  of 
numerous  flint  weapons  of  the  true  Celtic 
type  in  the  chalky  soil  near  Flamborough 
Head,  furnishes  a  somewhat  parallel  case 
of  aggregation  in  a  district  where  suitable 
flints  abounded.  How  the  numerous  im¬ 
plements  at  Amiens  and  Abl)eville  found 
their  way  into  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which 
they  must  have  done,  can  never  be  ascer- 
t.aincd ;  nor  is  it  more  clear  why,  suppos¬ 
ing  them  to  be  works  of  art,  no  other 
traces  of  human  remains  accompany  them. 
These  are  problems  awaiting  solution. 
Meanwhile,  it  would  be  presumptuous  and 
unwarrantable,  on  the  part  of  any  man. 


to  assert  the  high  antiquity  of  our  race 
upon  such  slight  and  insuflScient  evidence. 
All  the  negative  testimony,  even  of  geolo¬ 
gical  science,  omitting  these  alleged  ex¬ 
ceptions,  is  in  favor  of  that  comparatively 
modem  epoch  known  as  the  annua  mundi. 
We  have  no  wish  to  contend  for  any  very 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  chro¬ 
nology  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  years  would  go  only  a  little  way  to 
meet  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  contend 
that  these  are  human  relics  of  vast  anti¬ 
quity,  while  all  profane  .as 'well  as  sacred 
history  utters  a  silent  but  consistent  pro¬ 
test  against  an  extension  so  indefinitely 
great.  Wo  have  every  reason  then  to 
suspend  our  final  judgment.  If  divines 
have  their  prejudices,  so  philosophers  have 
their  moments  of  enthusiasm ;  and  it  is 
onl^  just  that  Time  should  be  allowed  to 
arbitrate  between  them. 


From  Maemlllkn’i  Mafailo*. 


MOROCCO  AND  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 


Whenever  some  unexpected  turn  of 
good  fortune  happens  to  restore  the  im¬ 
poverished  descendant  of  an  ancient  family 
to  a  position  of  ease,  it  is  almost  invariably 
found  th.at  he  at  once  launches  out  into  a 
career  of  extravagance  which  speedily 
brings  him  back  to  his  old  life  of  shifts 
and  embarrassment.  A  similar  fate  seems 
to  bo  now  impending  over  Spain.  No 
sooner  have  her  finances  recovered  some¬ 
thing  like  a  healthy  condition,  and  her 
creditors  ceased  to  plague  her  with  their 
reproaches,  than  she  has  thought  proper 
to  enter  upon  a  career  of  ambition  which 
will  most  likely  render  her  last  state  worse 
than  the  first.  Invasion  of  Africa,  preg¬ 
nant  with  misfortune  to  her  in  her  palmy 
d.ays,  is  now  repe.ated  on  a  splendid  scale, 
to  terminate,  in  all  probability,  in  calamity 
and  ilisgrace.  If  it  were  possible  to  gain 
W’isdom  by  the  experience  of  others,  the 
result  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria 
might  have  served  as  a  warning.  The 
occupation  of  that  unenviable  acquisition 
has  probably  cost  the  victors  not  less  than 
sixty  millions  sterling  up  to  the  present 


time,  and  there  is  no  near  prospect  of  any 
diminution  in  the  necessary  expenditure. 
But  Morocco  would  undoubtedly  prove 
more  difficult  to  conquer  as  well  as  more 
expensive  to  retain,  than  the  French  ac- 
(^uisitions,  the  largest  part  of  which — and 
singularly  enough  the  most  valuable — cost 
comparatively  few  sacrifices  either  of  men 
or  money.  The  cereal  products  of  this 
portion — the  e.astern  province,  of  which 
Const.antine  (the  Cirta  of  the  times  of 
Jugurtha)  is  the  capital — have  incre.ased 
to  such  a  point  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sarv  to  import  wheat  from  Europe  to 
nnaiiitain  the  popuhation  of  the  others. 
Yet  this  result  was  not  attained  till  the 
year  before  last,  and  it  still  rem.ains,  with 
the  excejition  of  a  slight  increase  in  the 
culture  of  olives  and  silk-worms,  the  sole 
material  trophy  which  France  has  to  show 
in  return  for  all  her  expenditure  of  blood 
and  tre-asure. 

In  the  case  of  Morocco,  the  very  causes 
which  have  operated  to  bring  the  present 
war  upon  the  Emperor,  will  act  as  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  invaders  in  their  attempt  to 
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strike  any  decisive  blow.  The  condition 
of  the  country  is  but  little  above  the  state 
of  anarchy,  and  its  physical  configuration 
is  such,  that  a  small  army  would  be  una¬ 
ble  to  hold  any  considerable  portion  of  it, 
while  a  large  one  would  starve. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  any 
map  of  Northern  Africa,  he  will  observe 
a  double  line  of  mountains  to  which  the 
name  of  Atlas  has  been  given,  marked  as 
running  in  a  general  direction  E.N.E.  from 
about  the  29"  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Cape  Blanco  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  of  Tunis.  This  apparent  double-chain, 
of  which  the  French  concjuest  of  Algeria 
has  for  the  first  time  permitted  any  consid¬ 
erable  part  to  be  carefully  examined,  is, 
in  reality,  throughout  the  eastenimost 
half  of  its  extent,  a  highly  elevated  pla¬ 
teau,  buttressed  by  mountains  on  both  its 
northern  and  southern  side,  the  former 
being  the  steeper.  Between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean  lies  a  series  of  plains  of 
varying  extent,  generally  of  great  fertili¬ 
ty,  but  cut  off  from  all  facility  of  land 
communication  with  one  another  b^  steep 
off-shoots  from  the  main  range  which  run 
down  into  the  sea.  Immediately  on  the 
'  south  side  a  rim  of  descending  plateaux 
forms  the  frame-work  of  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  lied  Sea,  which  is  only  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  thin  line  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  elevated  plains  between 
the  two  edges  just  described  are  very  cold 
in  the  winter,  the  snow  lying  on  them  for 
two  or  three  months  with  but  little  inter¬ 
ruption,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
southern  latitude  makes  them  extremely 
hot  in  the  summer.  Their  soil  is  mainly 
a  carbonate  of  lime,  but  this  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  vast  tracts  of  sand  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  producing  in 
the  spring  a  herbage  in  which  wormwood 

Sredominates.  After  the  snows  melt  in 
[arch,  the  whole  of  the  plains  become 
rapidly  covered  with  a  profuse  vegetation, 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  is  populous 
with  camps  of  scattered  fractions  of  the 
nomad  tribes,  who  come  up  from  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  Sahara  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fresh  food  which  nature  is 
furnishing  to  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
traveler  is  struck  with  the  picturesque 
sight  of  long  strings  of  camels,  some  with 
their  young. by  their  side,  others  carrying 
the  -w'omen  of  the  tribe  and  the  tents 
which  are  to  bo  pitched  when  the  grazing 


ground  belonging  to  their  owners  is 
reached.  After  the  camp  is  formed,  the 
sheep  and  goats  are  led  out  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  eat  the  herbage  down.  They  set 
about  it  in  the  most  methodical  manner, 
drawn  up  in  a  long  line  like  an  army  ad¬ 
vancing  in  battle  array,  and  leaving  no¬ 
thing  ^hind  them  as  they  move  slowly 
forwards.  At  nightfall  they  are  assem¬ 
bled  together  within  a  large  circle  formed 
by  the  tents  of  the  tribe,  the  intervals 
being  filled  up  with  pack-saddles  of  the 
camels,  or  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
neighboring  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
funiish  materials,  with  piled  stones.  This 
arrangement  is  for  the  sake  of  protection 
against  wild  animals,' or  nightly  marauders, 
theft  holding  the  same  place  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  code  of  these  nomads  that  it  did  in 
the  Spartan. 

About  eighty  miles  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Gibraltar,  the  mountainous  edges  of 
the  Atlas  plateau  unite,  and  an  etjtirely 
new  character  attaches  to  its  continuation 
westwards.  The  elevated  plains,  which 
in  some  places  have  reached  the  breadth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
miles,  are  succeeded  by  mountain  masses, 
of  an  altitude  exceeding  that  which  is  at¬ 
tained  by  the  ranges  in  any  other  part  of 
North  Africa,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  Aures.  From  the  highest 
valleys  springs  the  Stream,  which,  under 
the  native  name  of  Molochat — preserved 
to  this  day  in  the  slightly  modified  form 
of  Wadi  Mulouga — formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Mauritania  Tingitana  in  the 
time  of  the  Homan  geographers.  Be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Tafna,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  through  French  terri¬ 
tory,  is  a  mountain  region  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  the  aboriginal  African  race,  (gen- 
erically  called  Berbers,)  who  own  an  alle¬ 
giance  which  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
some  to  the  French,  and  some  to  the  Em- 

E;ror  of  Morocco.  It  was  against  the 
eni-Znassen,  the  principal  tribe  among 
the  latter,  that  the  late  expedition  under 
Generals  Martimprey  and  Durrieux,  w'as 
undertaken ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  difficulty  of  operating  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  circumstance  that  although 
both  these  officers  are  notoriously  men  of 
consummate  ability,  the  submission  of 
Ouida,  the  market  town,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  tribe,  a  very  few  miles  from 
the  French  frontier,  was  not  eftected 
without  the  loss  of  more  than  tw'o  thou¬ 
sand  men  by  cholera  alone,  during  the 
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single  month  over  which  the  operations 
extended. 

From  nearly  the  same  region  of  the 
Atlas  as  the  Mulouga,  flows  the  Wadi 
Sebou,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  passing  nearly  under  the  walls 
of  Fez,  the  northern  capital  of  the  Em- 
ror,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  at 
ehedieh.  The  range  of  mountains 
which  form  the  southern  watershed  of 
the  valley  of  the  Sebou,  constitute  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  empire ;  of  which  the 
northernmost  is  the  rhomboidal  space  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  watershed  just 
mentioned,  and  the  Wadi  Mulouga  ;  and 
the  southernmost  an  irregular  triangle,  of 
which  this  watershed,  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  At¬ 
las  in  a  S.W.  direction,  constitute  the 
three  sides.  In  this  latter  half  lies  the 
southern  capital,  Morocco ;  and  so  entire¬ 
ly  are  the  two  portions  of  the  country 
separated  from  each  other  by  physical  ob¬ 
stacles,  that  in  passing  from  one  of  his 
capitals  to  the  other,  the  Emperor  makes 
a  circuit  of  twice  the  direct  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  descending  to  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  proceeding  along  it  for 
more  than  a  hunared  miles  before  turn¬ 
ing  again  towards  the  interior.  So  little 
power  does  the  government  possess,  that 
any  more  direct  course  would  probably 
expose  his  cortege  to  attacks  from  the 
rude  tribes  through  which  he  would  have 
to  pass ;  although  they  all  the  while  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  their  sovereign. 

In  early  times,  the  Carthaginians  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  possessed  factories  along  the 
coast  of  the  AtlanUc  to  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  south ;  but  all  these  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  power  of  the  mother 
state.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  civilization  of 
the  western  part  of  Africa  was  extin¬ 
guished.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  began 
under  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Augus¬ 
tus  founded  three  colonies  for  the  aako  of 
the  trade  on  the  Atlantic.  The  first,  J ulia 
Constantia,  twenty-five  Roman  miles  to 
the  south  of  Tangier,  was  a  small  settle¬ 
ment  carved  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
native  chiefs  of  Zeilis,  (a  name  of  w’hich  a 
trace  remains  in  the  modem  Arzilla.) 
The  second,  Julia  Campestris,  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  native  town,  Babba.  It 
was  forty  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Wadi  el  Kous,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  at  El  Arash.  The  third. 


Banasa  Valentia,  perhaps  a  military  posi¬ 
tion,  was  seventy-five  miles  from  El  Arash, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  the 
Subur.  Thirty-five  miles  off  this  was  a 
town  called  by  the  Romans  Volubile,  re¬ 
puted  to  be  equidistant  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  beyond  this 
point,  Roman  commerce  never  extended 
into  the  interior.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
established  a  new  Roman  colony  at  Tan¬ 
gier,  and  another  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  river  Kous  ;  but  so  completely  were  all 
these  settlements  merely  regarded  as  out¬ 
lying  factories  of  the  Spanish  trade,  that 
the  citizens  of  Julia  Constantia  are  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  to  have  been  obliged  to 
carry  on  their  law-suits  in  the  Spanish 
courts.  This  was  probably  the  case  with 
the  other  settlements ;  and  thus  may  bo 
explained  the  otherwise  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  in  the  division  of  the 
African  provinces  in  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Theodosius,  Mauritania  Tingitana 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bcptica.  Between  Tingis  (Tan¬ 
gier)  and  Rusadir —which  was  probably 
situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Tres 
Formas — there  was  no  land  communica¬ 
tion  known  to  the  Romans.  The  moun- 
t.ainous  coast  of  the  intervening  space  was 
occupied  then,  as  it  is  now,  by  a  race  of 
hardy  mountaineers  of  the  aboriginal 
African  race,  cultivating  the  recesses  of 
their  rocky  fortresses  by  hard  labor,  and 
eking  out  their  scanty  subsistence  by  the 
proceeds  of  wrecking  and  piracy.  This 
18  the  race  to  which  both  the  Ritt'  pirates 
and  the  assailants  of  Ceuta  belong ;  and 
it  is  their  castigation  which  is  the  avowed 
object  of  the  present  Spanish  expedition. 
The  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
is  about  as  much  respected  in  this  region 
as  that  of  the  English  law-courts  was  in 
Alsatia,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  same  aboriginal  people  has  main¬ 
tained  itself  in  the  masses  of  the  Atlas, 
where  the  power  of  the  Emperor  is  abso¬ 
lutely  null ;  and  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  Fez  and  the  date-producing  oases 
of  Tafilat  is  altogether  under  their  con¬ 
trol.  Their  chiefs,  through  whose  terri¬ 
tory  the  caravans  pass,  treat  the  mer¬ 
chants  very  much  as  the  mediaeval  barons 
on  the  Rhine  did  the  market-lioats  which 
floated  down  that  stream.  Transit  dues 
are  enforced  wherever  there  is  an  excuse 
for  levying  them,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  domain,  under  the  same  ju¬ 
risdiction,  the  calvalcade  is  forced  to  ac- 
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cept  the  company  of  a  member  of  the 
tribe.  When  clear  of  the  Atlas,  the  trav¬ 
eler  is  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
extortion  under  the  name  of  protection, 
at  the  hands  of  other  tribes  in  the  Sahara, 
of  which  some  still  belong  to  the  original 
African  race,  although  the  greater  part 
in  this  particular  region  are  Arabs.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers 
of  the  aborigines  in  the  plain  of  Sous, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Taroudant, 
where  they  lead  the  life  of  herdsmen,  and 
are  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riff 
and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas  peaks,  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  soil.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  em[)ire  of  Morocco,  the  latest  cal¬ 
culations  make  the  Arab  population  to 
consist  of  no  more  than  three  millions, 
out  of  a  total  of  nearly  eight,  the  remain¬ 
der  consisting  (with  the  exception  of  a 
sprinkling  of  Jews)  of  a  people  who 
mainly  inhabited  the  same  localities,  spoke 
as  their  mother  tongue  the  s.ame  language, 
and  practised  the  same  modes  of  life  when 
Carthage  was  founded. 

An  outline  of  the  events  which  have 
affected  the  fortunes  of  Northern  Africa 
since  the  days  when  it  was  full  of  Christ¬ 
ian  Churche.s,  will  perhaps  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader.  We  will  make  the  attempt 
to  furnish  him  with  one,  only  premising 
that,  exce])t  for  a  few  determinate  points, 
the  historical  materials  are  very  scanty, 
and  sometimes  w.anting  for  centuries  to¬ 
gether.  St.  Augustine  gives  us  a  lively 
and  detailed  picture  of  his  own  times, 
and  Procopius  a  cotemporaneous  sketch 
of  a  century  later ;  but  after  him  there 
occurs  a  gap  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  before  the  Arabian  writers  come 
in  w'ith  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
c.arry  us  down  into  the  region  of  modern 
history. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  Africa,  so  far  as  the 
Romans  were  concerned  with  it,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  six  provinces,  one  of  which, 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  was,  as  w’e  have  ob- 
serv’ed  above,  altogether  insulated  from 
the  rest,  and  civilly  connected  with  Spain. 
Of  the  others,  taking  them  in  m-der  from 
W’est  to  east,  the  first  was  Mauritania 
Csesariensis,  so  called  from  its  principal 
town  and  port,  Julia  Ciesare-a,  (the  mod¬ 
ern  Cherchell.)  It  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mulouga  to 
the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Sahe’,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  formerly  stood  Saida, 


a  Roman  colony  of  pn"eat  importance 
from  its  port.  S.alda  however  itself  be¬ 
longed  to  the  next  division,  Mauritania 
Sitifensls  of  which  Sitifis,  the  modern 
Setif,  a  town  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
was  the  capital.  This  was  a  military  col¬ 
ony  ;  Mars  was  the  patron  deity  of  the 
settlement ;  and  it  appears  from  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  there,  that  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  consisted  of  abo¬ 
rigines.  The  coast-limit  of  Mauritania 
Sitifensis  was  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  the  Wadi  el  Kebir,  which  runs 
through  the  town  of  Constantine  in  a 
ravine  of  many  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
although  in  some  parts  only  five  or  six 
yards  across.  Constantine  itself  (or  Cirta, 
as  it  was  generally  called,  even  after  its 
restoration  by  the  first  Christian  Empe¬ 
ror)  was  the  capital  of  the  next  division, 
Numidia,  whicli  extended  eastward  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  j)resent  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  French  possessions  and 
the  beylik  of  Tunis.  Next  to  Numidia 
came  the  Proconsular  province,  to  which 
the  name  of  Africa  was  properly  re.striet- 
ed,  and  after  that,  Byzacium.  These  two, 
although  by  far  the  smallest  in  area,  were 
the  most  important  as  regards  their  pro¬ 
duce.  The  former  w’as  nearly  identical  in 
extent  w'ith  the  rich  valley  of  the  Bagra- 
das,  the  modern  Majerda  ;  the  latter,  with 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mass  of  hills 
which  runs  out  into  the  Dakhil  Bashir — 
the  promontory  which  bounds  the  Bay 
of  Tunis  to  the  ea.st.  The  remaining 
division  of  Africa,  Tripolis,  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  w'e  are  now  speaking,  sadly 
fallen  from  its  former  wealth. 

The  division  just  described  was  alto¬ 
gether  the  reverse  of  an  arbitrary  one. 
It  is  determined  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  country.  The  proconsular  prov¬ 
ince  with  Byzacium  correspond  to  the 
territory  of  Carthage  in  the  palmy  days 
of  that  city.  This  was  very  generally 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  being  extremely 
well  supplied  with  water — the  first  essen¬ 
tial  of  fertility  in  Northern  Africa.  An 
inscription  found  at  Tysdrus  shows  that 
water  was  in  that  city  even  laid  on  to 
private  houses ;  and  the  astonishment  of 
Regulus’s  soldiers  at  the  sumptuous  man¬ 
sions  and  g.arden8  of  the  Carthaginian 
merchants  all  along  the  line  of  the  army’s 
march — a  state  of  things  which  could  not 
exist  without  artificial  irrigation  —  was 
such  as  might  be  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
a  regiment  of  Zouaves  quartered  in  the 
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villas  of  Roehampton.  From  Carthage, 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
fleets  which  supplied  Rome  with  corn 
used  to  set  sail ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
this  necessary  supply  was  grow’n  in  the 
proconsular  province  and  that  of  Byza- 
clum.  Xumidiii,  although  less  fertile  than 
these,  had  been  likewise  rendered  by 
Massinissa  a  corn-growing  country  ;  and 
it,  too,  had  its  natural  outlet  at  Hip|>o 
Regius,  (the  modern  Bona.)  So  had  Mau¬ 
ritania  Sititensis  at  Saida,  (the  modern 
Boujie.)  .Julia  Ctesarea  (Cherchell)  is 
not  an  obvious  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
the  province  named  after  it,  but  it  was 
extremely  important  to  the  Romans  as  a 
military  position. 

But  although  the  Roman  dominion  ex¬ 
tended  over  so  much  of  Africa  as  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  French  province  of  Algeria, 
and  the  beylik  of  Tunis ;  and  although 
extensive  Roman  remains  exist  to  this 
day  in  many  i)arts  of  this  area,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  stipf>ose  either  any  great 
displacement  of  the  native  population,  or 
that  Christianity  was  the  predominating 
religion  of  the  country',  ^lis  idea  has 
come  to  be  entertained  mainly  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  literary  civilization 
'  iA'  the  country,  at  least  subsequently  to 
the  times  of  .Tugnrtha,  was  exclusively 
Itoman  ;  so  th.at  all  w'e  directly  learn  of 
Africa  is  from  Latin  writers,  who  looked 
at  every  thing  from  a  Roman  jmint  of 
view,  and  exclusively  with  a  regard  to 
Roman  interests.  But  how  very  inade- 

3uate  an  idea  would  be  formed  by  our 
eseendants  of  the  native  races  of  the  In- 
di.an  j)eninsula,  if  all  they  had  to  guide 
them  was  an  account  of  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  English,  together  with 
a  collection  of  the  reports  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies!  Yet  this  is,  in  effect,  very 
much  the  kind  of  materials  from  which 
we  have  all  obtained  our  ideas  of  Roman 
Africa.  Every  English  scholar  who  visits 
the  country  goes  there  with  anticipations 
of  what  he  is  to  find  formed  from  the 
study  of  the  ecclesiastical  w'riters,  and  it 
is  some  time  before  he  becomes  fully  aware 
how  much  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
their  peculi.ar  position.  Even  the  learned 
and  acute  Dean  Milman  says,  that  “  on  the 
whole,  Christianity  might  seem  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  religion  of  the  people  in  Af¬ 
rica  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.”  He  is  m.ainly  induced  to  this 
judgment  by  the  large  number  of  bish¬ 
ops  who  were  collected  in  the  conference 
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at  Carthage,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Do- 
natist  disputes.  But  the  bishoprics  of  the 
African  Church  corre8|)ond  more  to  mod¬ 
ern  incumbencies  th.an  any  thing  else ; 
and  both  the  orthodox  and  the  schismati- 
cal  party,  at  the  conference,  reproached 
each  other  with  apjtointing  bishops  in  in¬ 
significant  places,  ”  in  vills  and  hamlets,” 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  m.ajor- 
ity  in  favor  of  their  own  views.  The 
whole  number  of  sees  mentioned  by  name, 
anjounts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
the  Proconsular  Province,  one  hundred 
:in<l  thirty-five  in  that  of  Byzacium,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-twoin  Xumidia,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  in  Mauritani.a  Caesar- 
iensis,  including  a  few  from  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  and  forty-six  in  Mauritania  Siti- 
fensis.  Besiiles  these  there  are  seventy- 
eight  of  which  it  is  doubtful  to  which 
province  they  should  l>e  assigned,  aud 
five  from  the  province  of  Tripolis.  Many 
of  them  were  demonstrably  mere  villages, 
and  soine  of  them  show  by  their  name 
that  they  owed  their  existence  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  outpost.  Wherever  their  site  can 
be  identified,  they  are  found  to  lie  upon 
the  great  routes  of  cx>mmunication,  and 
the  several  ecclesiastical  jwovinees  to  be 
coincident  with  the  commercial  circuits. 
If,  now,  these  be  followed  up  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Antonine  and  Theodo- 
sian  Itineraries,  a  curious  phenomenon 
presents  itself.  A  series  of  st-ations,  each 
of  which  appears  from  the  lists  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  bo  a  bishop’s  see, 
is  every  now  and  then  broken  by  a  sue 
cession  of  names  of  places  where  there 
was  no  Christian  Church  ;  and  in  all  tht'se 
cases  it  is  found  that  the  latter  lie  in  a 
country  which,  at  the  present  day,  is 
filled  with  the  aboriginal  jiopulation,  and 
from  its  inaccessible  character,  is  likely  at 
ail  times  to  have  furnished  them  with  a 
safe  retreat.  Thus,  for  instance,  from 
Cartenna  (the  modern  Tenez)  every  sta¬ 
tion  along  the  coast,  eastwards,  was  a 
bishop’s  see  as  far  as  Boujie.  But  between 
that  place  and  Cullu  (the  modern  <.!ollo) 
there  was  none,  the  route  jiassing  through 
a  mountainous  region  inhabited  by  Ka- 
byles,  as  the  Berlxu-s  of  the  coast  are 
called.  A  similar  break,  and  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  circumstances,  is  found 
between  Philippevillo  (the  ancient  Uusi- 
cada)  and  Bona.  Each  of  these  wa.s  a 
bishop’s  sec,  the  hatter  that  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  himself;  but  the  interval  between 
the  two  is  now  occupied  by  Kabyles,  and 
12 
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was  BO  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  of  Hip¬ 
po,  as  he  himself  informs  us.  It  like¬ 
wise  appears  from  some  passages  in  his 
writings,  that  while  his  own  congregation 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  these  could  not  comprehend  the 
Latin  of  the  bishop  ;  and  that  he  was,  on 
occasions  when  his  duties  brought  him 
him  into  contact  with  them,  obliged  to 
make  use  of  an  interpreter.  Altogether, 
the  circumstances  oi  the  case  were  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  present 
time  under  the  French  occupation,  except 
that  the  natives  were  more  recondled  to 
their  rulers,  and  these  had  acquired  their 
footing  before  the  country  had  been  deso¬ 
lated  by  centuries  of  anarchy.  A  strong 
military  force  was  habitually  maintained 
in  important  positions,  such  as  Theveste, 
commanding  the  valley  of  the  Bagradas, 
Lambesis,  (where  the  French  Penitentiary 
has  been  erected,)  Cirta,  Setifis,  and  Julia 
Caesarea.  Arrangements  were  entered 
into  with  the  native  chiefs,  who  in  some 
instances  arc  found  to  have  accepted  Ro¬ 
man  dignities — just  as  in  the  present  day 
they  have  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  ilonor  from  the  French — and  even  to 
have  adopted  Roman  names ;  and  by  their 
agency  the  country  was  governed  with 
tolerable  advantage  to  Rome,  although 
not  without  occasional  revolts  on  the  part 
of  individual  tribes  against  the  imperial 
authority.  The  traffic  between  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  the  coast  followed  certain  defi¬ 
nite  tracks,  sometimes  passing  'through 
districts  where  the  native  tribes  received 
the  commodities,  became  responsible  for 
their  safe  transit,  and  finally  delivered 
them  up  into  the  hands  of  the  consigneea 
The  conduct  of  the  native  commerce,  of 
course,  necessitated  the  settlement  of  Ro¬ 
man  traders  in  many  places  —  although 
several  of  these,  by  their  name,  sljow  that 
they  are  of  native  origin ;  and  of  such 
merchants,  of  the  government  officials, 
and  the  i^ents  of  wealthy  Romans  who 
possessed  Targe  landed  property  in  the 
country,  the  non-military  Latin  population 
appears  to  have  been  made  up.  The  rude 
aborigines,  living  in  the  condition  of 
serfs  in  the  plains,  and  of  small  agricultur¬ 
ists  in  the  mountains,  and  speaking  a 
language  which  was  without  a  literature, 
and  unrecognized  either  by  the  army,  the 
law  courts,  or  the  Church,  could  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  civilized  Roman  as  any  thing 
better  than  a  mere  mass  of  men,  destined 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  produc- 
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ing  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  swelling 
the  number  of  races  which  obeyed  the 
sway  of  the  rulers  of  the  world.  That 
even  of  the  Latin  population  of  the  towns 
the  Christians  formed  a  very  small  part, 
appears  to  follow  from  the  vast  proportion 
of  Pagan  tumulary  stones,  compared  with 
those  upon  which  any  Christian  symbols 
appear.  As  far  as  Algeria  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  out  of  the 
great  numbers  which  have  come  to  light 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  which  the 
French  have  had  access,  more  than  four 
or  five  per  cent  can  by  any  possibility  be 
regarded  as  Christian.  And  even  this 
small  fraction  must  not  be  taken  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  proportion  of  Christians  to  the 
whole  population,  but  only  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  spoke  Latin. 

Rut  immediately  after  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  conversions  became  very 
much  more  frequent,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  the  cause  of  Christianity  re¬ 
ceived  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  strong  support  of  the  Roman 
officials.  Augustine  himself  was  by  far 
the  ablest  man  of  his  time,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  high  quarters  procured  the 
adoption  of  his  views  by  most  of  the 
great  functionaries  in  Africa.  The  perus¬ 
al  of  his  writings  leaves  the  impression 
that  he  despaired  of  sustaining  social  or¬ 
der  by  any  other  machinery  than  that  of 
a  Christian  Theocracy.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  much  to  favor  this  view,  irrespect¬ 
ively  of  the  common  delusion  shared  by 
him  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  general  turpitude  of  the 
magistrates  stood  in  glaring  contrast  to 
the  character  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  the 
people  continually  ap{>ealed  as  arbitrators 
in  civil  casea  Paganism  was  obviously 
falling  to  pieces.  The  votaries  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  of  Vesta  and  Venus,  became 
fewer  and  less  zealous.  Many  of  them 
were  drawn  away  at  this  time  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  certain  native  deities ;  others,  pro¬ 
bably  the  great  majority,  became  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  any  religious  creed  whatever. 
The  domains  attached  to  the  pagan  tem¬ 
ples  were  alienated  with  the  connivance 
of  the  magistrate,  whose  religious  zeal  in 
some  cases,  or  whose  avarice  in  others, 
led  him  to  regard  the  transaction  with 
complacency.  One  obstacle  alone  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  the  consummation 
to  which  all  things  were  hastening  —  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists. 

This  community,  which  owed  its  origin 
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to  the  indignation  inspired  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  unworthy  conduct  of  a  Catholic 
bishop  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  had,  during  the  first  century 
of  its  existence,  come  to  assume  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  irrecoiicileable  hostility  to  the 
Church.  The  succumbing  to  the  dread 
of  persecution  —  the  crime  imputed,  al¬ 
though,  as  afterwards  appeareil,  without 
sufficient  evidence,  to  the  bishop  in  ques¬ 
tion — had  inspired  so  much  horror  at  the 
time,  that  the  mere  suffering  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  irrespectively  of  the  cause,  became 
in  the  common  estimation  of  the  party 
the  true  test  of  godliness.  Wild  in  their 
fanaticism,  the  Donatists  repudiated  all 
connection  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  which  did  not  share  their  fury. 
They  rejected  their  sacraments  and  dis¬ 
owned  their  orders,  re-baptizlng  all  con¬ 
verts  to  their  own  opinion,  and,  wherever 
they  obtained  possession  of  a  Catholic 
church,  iiurifying  the  altar  as  if  it  had 
been  polluted,  before  using  it  for  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  They 
had  apfiealed  to  the  Italian  bishops,  and 
over  and  over  again  to  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  ;  and  in  every  instance  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  adverse  decision.  But  this  ill- 
fortune  only  served  to  aggravate  their 
hostility  towards  their  adversaries,  who, 
nevertheless,  long  bore  with  them,  and 
abstained  from  any  attempt  to  use  force 
in  return  for  the  acts  of  violence  and  out¬ 
rage  to  which  the  members  of  the  Church 
—  especially  the  clergy  and  the  converts 
from  Donatisra — were  habitually  subject¬ 
ed.  Augustine  distinguished  himself  for 
a  long  time  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
tolerance  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
times.  But  unhappily  he,  too,  at  last 
gave  in  to  the  narrow-minded  policy  of 
his  brother  bishops.  Beginning  with  in¬ 
voking  the  influence  of  wealthy  members 
of  the  orthodox  party  over  their  Donatist 
serfs,  he  ultimately  appears  as  the  formal 
defender  of  the  cruel  penal  laws  of  Theo¬ 
dosius.  No  doubt  the  practice  of  tolera¬ 
tion  towards  such  insane  zealots  as  the 
Donatists  w’as  not  an  easy  virtue,  any 
more  than  it  is  at  this  d.ay  towards  Irish 
ultramont.anists.  So  ardent  was  their 
thirst  for  any  sort  of  martyrdom,  that 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  penal  laws 
of  the  Emperors,  they  sought  it  by  wdll- 
fully  intruding  in  crowds  into  the  pagan 
temples  during  the  celebration  of  a  festi¬ 
val,  not,  (says  Augustine  naively,)  in  or¬ 
der  to  break  the  idols  to  pieces,  but  to  be 


destroved  themselves  by  the  idol-worship¬ 
ers.  "iTiey  would  attack  the  Roman  judi¬ 
cial  functionaries  in  their  circuits  as  brig¬ 
ands,  in  order  to  bring  capital  punishment 
upon  their  own  heads  on  the  spot.  Self- 
murder  was  habitual  with  them,  the  most 
favorite  forms  being  self-cremation  or 
leaping  from  a  precipice.  Probably  in 
these  cases,  their  desire  was  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  been  driven  to 
suicide,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves 
from  the  pollution  of  contact  with  the 
Catholics. 

But  the  Donatist  schism  is  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  on  the  present  occasion 
from  its  political  bearings.  Its  history 
explains,  what  otherwise  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  inexplicable,  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Vandal  invasion,  which,  in 
its  results,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Christianity  in  North  Africa. 
The  Donatist  party  had  spread  especially 
among  the  native  population.  Its  tenets 
harmonized  singularly  with  the  fervid 
teraj)erament  of  the  African  blood ;  and 
its  voluntary  martyrdoms  were  little  more 
than  a  new  version  of  the  Moloch-sacri¬ 
fices,  to  which  in  times  of  excitement  the 
Phoenician  races  eagerly  resorted.  It 
w.as  the  south  of  Numidia — the  mountain 
mass,  that  is,  of  the  Aur^s  and  the  south 
em  edge  of  the  Atlas  plateau  —  that  was 
I  the  stronghold  of  the  schism.  Now  this 
is  the  path  which  the  Vandal  invaders 
took.  Crossing  over  from  Spain  to  Tan¬ 
gier,  they  found  a  race  identical  with  that 
inhabiting  the  regions  just  mentioned, 
and  sympathizing  with  it  m  hatred  of  the 
Roman  rule,  which  now,  since  the  penal 
legislation  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  was 
identified  with  the  cause  of  the  much- 
hated  Catholic  C'hurch.  In  the  Berber 
language  of  the  present  day,  the  same 
word  Clronmi)  is  used  to  denote  Roman 
and  Christian;  and  the  Vandal  expedi¬ 
tion  was  at  once  a  revolt  of  aboriginal 
serfs  against  conquerors,  a  foray  of  rude 
mountaineers  and  herdsmen  upon  mer¬ 
cantile  intruders,  and  a  holy  war  be- 
tw'een  religious  fanatics  and  what  was 
regarded  by  them  as  an  ai>ostate  commun¬ 
ion.  Except  for  the  md  of  the  native 
population,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
impossible  for  the  Vandals  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  as  they  did,  as  far  as  Hippo,  with¬ 
out  meeting  a  check.  But  it  was  easy 
enough  for  them  in  a  friendly  country  to 
prepare  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  enemy’s 
vulnerable  quarter.  Debouching  by  way 
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of  Oujda  into  the  Atlas  platean,  they 
moved  through  the  elevated  plains  by 
the  same  lines  which  Abd  el  Kader  after¬ 
wards  took,  their  host  continually  increas¬ 
ing  by  new  accessions  of  strength,  swept 
along  the  track,  still  thickly  studded  with 
the  ruins  of  Roman  cities,  under  the 
flanks  of  the  Aures,  by  Lambesis,  Tamu- 
gadi,  and  Thoveste,  (Tebessa,)  and  found 
no  adequate  resistance  till  they  reached 
Hippo.  That  city  fell,  Carthage  soon 
followed,  and  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Africa  was  ended  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  recapture  of  Carthage  by  Belisa- 
rius,  and  the  partial  rePstablishraent  of 
the  power  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in 
Barbary,  is  familiar  to  every  one  from 
the  narrative  of  Gibbon.  But  it  is  not 
amiss  to  remark  that  the  remains  of 
antiquity  which  belong  to  the  Byzantine 
period,  indicate  that  most  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  had  passed 
away  in  the  interval.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Vandal  conquerors  to  crush  the 
commercial  interest,  which  was  identified 
with  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  w.alls 
of  the  flourishing  cities  were  pulled  down, 
those  of  Carthage  (as  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment)  being  alone  preserved.  Tlie  ports 
on  the  coast  no  longer  served  as  the 
havens  for  merchantmen,  but  as  harbors 
for  corsairs,  which  pillaged  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
M.any  of  the  cities  were  entirely  disman¬ 
tled,  and  the  conduits  which  supplied 
them  with,  water  destroyed.  The  clumsy 
and  partial  restor.ation  of  some  of  these 
after  the  Byzantine  reconquest  contrasts 
with  the  effective  arrangements  which 
before  existed,  no  less  significantly  than 
the  architecture  of  the  Byzantines  does 
with  the  grand  forms  and  solid  masonry 
exhibited  in  the  ruins  belonging  to  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Vandal  i 
dynasty  governed  the  country  w’as  a 
feudal  one  as  regards  its  own  immediate 
followers — the  successful  soldiers  who  had 
shared  in  the  invasion.  The  confiscated 
lands  of  Roman  citizens,  and  probably 
also  the  domains  of  the  towns,  w’ere  par¬ 
celed  out  among  them  on  a  military 
tenure.  The  native  chiefs  readily  trans¬ 
ferred  their  allegiance  to  the  new  power, 
and  received  at  the  hands  of  Genseric  .and 
his  successors  the  same  insignia  of  invest!- 1 
turc  which  they  h.ad  been  accustomed  to 
seek  from  the  emperor  —  a  silver  rod,  a 


head-dress  of  silver,  of  peculiar  shape,  (of 
which  the  turban  is,  perhaps,  the  modem 
representative,)  a  white  chlamys  fastened 
with  a  gold  buckle  on  the  right  shoulder, 
an  embroidered  burnous,  and  sandals  in¬ 
laid  with  gold.  The  lower  classes  were 
encouraged  in  the  practice  of  piracy,  to 
which  their  adventurous  spirit  naturally 
inclined  them,  and  which,  as  it  was  exer¬ 
cised  again.st  the  commerce  of  their  old 
Roman  enemies,  gratified  their  hatred, 
while  it  filled  their  purses.  Although  the 
rapid  success  of  Belisarius  produced  a 
sudden  panic,  and  a  momentary  defection 
of  aboriginal  chiefs  on  a  large  scale  took 
place,  yet  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  Procopius’s  narrative, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  “  ^Moorish  ”  popu¬ 
lation  (by  which  ho  means  the  natives  of 
the  mountains  and  the  interior)  were 
strongly  identified  in  feeling  with  the 
reigning  Vandal  dynasty;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  latter  was  bitterly  h.ated 
by  the  “  Libyans,”  the  relics  of  the  mixed 
commercial  population,  siirvdving  in  the 
towns  of  the  coast,  who  remained  ortho¬ 
dox  Christians,  while  Arlanism  generally 
prevailed  among  the  others.  This  division 
It  was  which,  in  fact,  ultimately  deter¬ 
mined  the  expedition  under  Belis.arius, 
who  set  out  on  his  voyage  as  upon  a  holy 
war,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  “Libyans”  when  he  reached  Africa. 
But  brilliant  as  the  success  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  general  was,  and  excellently  as  it  was 
followed  up  by  the  administration  of  his 
successor  Solomon,  the  footing  of  the 
Roman  imperial  power  in  the  country  was 
never  properly  recovered.  At  the  time 
of  Justinian’s  death  the  whole  of  Maurita¬ 
nia,  with  the  exception  of  Julia  Caesarea, 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  “  Moors  ;” 
and  though  this  town  was  itself  Roman, 
it  could  only  be  approached  by  se.a,  the 
native  tribes  prohibiting  all  access  to  it 
I  by  land.  West  of  it,  the  Byzantines  did 
not  possess  a  foot  of  ground,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  no 
other  port  of  any  importance  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coast.  A  certain 
traffic  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
interior,  for  coins  of  Heraclius,  .and  even 
of  Constans  IL,  are  now  found  in  the  oases 
of  the  Zab  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  th.at 
the  trade  in  which  they  were  used  was 
in  the  hands  of  Roman  subjects.  It  may 
I  be  fairly  assumed  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
next  gre.at  turning-point  in  African  histo¬ 
ry,  the  whole  of  Barbary,  as  well  as  the 
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skirts  of  tho  neij^hborinj?  desert,  was  over¬ 
spread  with  a  population  mainly  aborigi¬ 
nal,  mixed  in  varying  proportions  with 
Vandals  and  other  immigrant  invaders, 
and  with  tho  descendants  of  fugitive 
slaves,  to  whom,  for  mafiy  generations, 
tlie  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country  must 
h.avc  constituted  an  asylum.  Here  and 
there  still  existed  remnants  of  the  early 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  more  recent 
Byzantine  commercial  traders ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  race  which  tho  first  adventurers  from 
Hellas  finmd  upon  the  shores  at  which 
tliey  touched.  That  they  were  i)artially 
Christianized  is  certain ;  but  from  the 
reasons  assigned  above,  it  seems  likely 
that  their  faith  was  much  more  generally 
inherited  from  Donatists  or  Vandal  Arums, 
than  from  the  orthodox  Churches.  And 
they  were  most  undoubtedly  cut  off  from 
that  habitual  participation  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Europe  which  was  enjoyed  in  the 
times  before  the  Vandal  conquest. 

It  vv.as  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  Arabian  invasit»n  of  Africa  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  three  years  after  the 
capture  of  Egypt  by  Amrou.  Tho  details 
of  it  are  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain, 
lor  they  rest  upon  authorities  of  which 
none  are  less  than  lour  hundred  years 
Liter,  and  which  there  are  next  to  no 
means  of  checking.  Tho  slightest  possi¬ 
ble  sketch,  therefore,  of  tho  alleged  train 
of  events,  will  be  sufficient  to  bridge  over 
for  tho  reiuler  the  chasm  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  times.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  first  inroads,  which  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  Trip<)li  and  tho  eastern 
part  of  the  beylik  of  Tunis,  were  more  of 
the  nature  of  forays  than  a  regular  inva¬ 
sion.  Tho  Roman  towns  still  existing 
readily  submitted -to  the  brigand  invaders, 
and  bought  an  exemption  from  pillage  at 
their  hands.  But  in  tho  fifty-fifth  year  of 
the  Iledjra,  Okba,  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
formed  the  plan  of  a  settlement  with  a 
view  to  permanent  occupation  of  the 
country.  He  determined  to  build  a  city 
which  should  be  the  future  capital  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  Where  Kairwan  afterwards  arose, 
there  was  at  that  time  a  forest,  full  of  the 
most  venomous  reptiles  and  savage  wild 
beasts.  But  Okba,  like  St.  Patrick,  exor¬ 
cised  these  occupants  of  the  site  on  which 
he  had  fixed,  and,  invoked  in  the  name  of 
the  prophet,  they  withdrew  at  once  far 
away  iuto  the  desert,  aud  left  the  new¬ 


comers  to  take  possession.  Like  the 
thaumaturgic  legends  of  the  early  Christ¬ 
ian  missionaries,  this  story  probably  indi¬ 
cates  the  commencement  of  a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  conversion  attending  on  conquest ; 
and,  in  fact,  from  this  time  forward  the 
[irogress  of  Islam  begins  to  be  noted. 
Okba  pressed  on,  taking  the  edge  of  the 
Atlas  plateau — just  as  the  Vandals  had 
done  when  coming  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion — in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  actu¬ 
ally  reached  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  both 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert  and  at  Tan¬ 
gier  and  Ceuta.  But  this  expedition  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  recon¬ 
naissance  only.  On  his  way  out,  Lambesis 
(which  was  therefore  still  standing)  refused 
to  open  its  gates  to  him,  and  he  was  in  too 
great  haste  to  besiege  it.  The  Christians 
(both  Jlonuins  and  Berliers)  of  the  vicini¬ 
ty  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Aures ;  and  on  Okba’s  return  from  the 
West,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Berber  chief^ 
n.amed  Ksila,  defeated  and  slain.  Ksila 
followe'd  up  his  success  by  taking  Kairwan ; 
but  was  soon  after  himself  defeated  by  a 
fresh  army,  and  the  Berber  insurrection 
put  down. 

A  new  attempt  was  made  to  resist  the 
invader  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  tho 
Iledjra,  by  Kahina,  a  sort  of  African  Boa- 
dicoa,  and,  like  Ksila,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Aures.  This  heroine  deserves  mention 
on  two  accounts.  She  totally  defeated 
Hassan,  the  Arabian  general,  who  had  de¬ 
stroyed  Carthage ;  and  she  initiated  a 
bold  policy  which,  if  it  had  been  fully  car¬ 
ried  out,  might  |)ossibly  have  .altered  the 
fortunes  of  North  Africa.  It  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  yet  remaining  cities,  and  the 
cultivation  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
thus  deprive  the  inv.ader  both  of  the  booty 
which  attracted  him,  and  of  the  resources 
which  enabled  him  to  form  a  permanent 
settlement.  The  policy  proposed  by 
Kahina  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Abd  el  Kader  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  struggle  with  the  French,  al¬ 
though  in  a  difterent  part  of  the  country. 
Both  schemes  failed,  as  w'as  not  unlikely 
from  the  sacrifices  which  were  demanded. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  Aures 
preferred  to  join  the  invader  against  their 
exacting  .ally,  just  Jis  many  of  the  tribes  in 
tho  vicinity  of  Oran  submitted  to  the 
French,  rather  than  obej^  the  stern  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Emir  to  withdraw  into  the 
desert.  Kahina  was  defeated  and  slain, 
aud  a  colony  of  twenty  thousand  Berbers, 
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converted  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  transport¬ 
ed  to  the  territory  of  Morocco.  The 
Arabian  conquest  no^^rogrossed  steadily. 
The  date  country  of  Tafilat  and  the  plain 
of  Sous  were  occupied.  The  conquerors 
pushed  on  to  the  north  by  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  and  took  Tangier,  passed  over 
into  Spain,  and  even  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Carcasson  in  the 
sooth  of  France.  At  tlie  expiration  of  the 
first  century  of  the  lledjra,  North- Africa 
was  completely  subdued  ;  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  population  had  em¬ 
braced  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and 
the  rest  were  under  tribute  more  or  less 
severe. 

But  half  a  century  later  than  this  appa¬ 
rent  triumph  a  reaction  began.  The  na¬ 
tive  race  gradually  recovered  their  power, 
mainly  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
conquerors.  Identity  of  religion  had 
favored  a  mixture  of  blood,  while  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  prophet  procured 
from  all  the  recognition  of  his  personal 
descendants,  as  possessing  a  paramount 
claim  to  their  obedience.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  —  in  ac¬ 
cordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  a  prophecy 
that  after  three  hundred  years  from  the 
rise  of  Islam  the  sun  should  rise  in  the 
west  —  the  whole  of  North -Africa  was 
united  under  one  command,  and  all  the 
high  ports  of  government  held  by  Ber¬ 
bers,  although  the  supreme  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  Arab,  Obeid  All.ah,  with 
the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Fifty  years  afterwards  a  Berber  force, 
sent  by  a  successor  of  this  individual, 
under  the  command  of  a  Greek  in  his 
service,  succeeded  in  temporarily  occupy¬ 
ing  Egypt  and  taking  Cairo.  Soon  after 
this  we  nnd  a  Berber  chief,  Youssouf-ben- 
Ziri-ben-Menad,  invested  with  authority 
over  all  Africa  except  Tripoli,  although  in 
the  character  of  a  vassal  of  the  Caliph  at 
Cairo  ;  but  his  son  became  the  founder  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  Bonjie 
was  the  capital ;  and  of  a  dynasty  that 
lasted  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  An¬ 
other  branch  of  the  same  family  estab¬ 
lished  itself  at  Tunis ;  and  a  third  regal 
house,  also  belonging  to  a  Berber  tribe, 
reined  at  Fez. 

This  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  the  Berber  race  since 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  times ; 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  th.at  the  general 
conversion  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  greater  cohesion  between  the 


several  tribes,  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
their  comparative  prosperity.  To  this 
time  is  possibly  to  be  attributed  the  mas¬ 
sive  masonry  of  the  old  walls  of  Tlemsen, 
and  of  the  Mansourah  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  as  well  as  similar  remains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mostaganem.  But 
the  race  never  seems  to  have  attained  a 
native  literature,  or  any  original  excellence 
in  art.  Even  in  their  palmiest  days,  the 
Berber  civilization  can  not  have  been 
above  the  standard  of  the  Turks  of  the 
present  time.  They  cultivated  the  soil 
adnnrably  —  for  it  is  to  them,  not  to  the 
nomad  Arabs,  that  the  irrigating  system 
of  Barbary  and  Spain  is  due — they  traded 
with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  (if  we  may 
judge  from  exotic  words  in  their  lan¬ 
guage)  also  with  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  through  their  ports  on 
the  north  coast,  as  their  ancestors  had 
done  with  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Solon.  But  if  religion  had  furnished  them 
with  a  bond  of  union,  fanaticism  soon 
bust  it  asunder.  The  old  Christian  feud 
between  Catholics  and  Donatists  was 
paralleled  by  the  Mohammedan  one  be¬ 
tween  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  and  with 
similar  disastrous  eftecls.  At  Fez  the 
population  (belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Zenata)  were  Shiites ;  at  Bonjie  they  were 
Sunnites.  At  Tunis  both  parties  existed, 
but  the  Sunnites  predominated,  and  in 
the  year  1017,  a  St.  Bartholomew  massa¬ 
cre  was  jierpetrated  there,  and  the  rival 
sect  almost  annihilated. 

The  Emir  of  Tunis  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards  followed  up  this  step  by  renouncing 
his  .allegiance  to  the  Shiite  caliph  of  Egypt. 
And  now  followed  the  last  great  change 
in  the  condition  of  Northern  Africa.  The 
Egyptian  caliph,  stung  both  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  insult  and  by  indignation  at  the 
oppression  of  his  oo-rellgionists,  induced 
the  Arab  tribes,  then  established  in  the 
deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  invade  the 
countries  of  the  West,  encouraging  them 
to  the  enterprise  by  the  formal  cession  of 
the  province  of  Barca,  and  by  a  bounty 
of  a  dinar  a  head  to  all  who  should  take 
part  in  the  invasion.  A  flood  of  sav.age 
barbarians  responded  to  the  appeal,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  Berber  tribe  of  Sun¬ 
nites  burst  into  Morocco  from  the  south¬ 
west,  and  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  assisted 
by  the  Arabs,  ravaged  the  northern  coast 
of  Barbary.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  in 
detail  the  advance  of  the  invaders.  By 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
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whole  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  be¬ 
tween  Collo  and  the  capital,  was  in  their 
possession,  and  wherever  they  went,  they 
carried  fire  and  sword  before  them.  In 
this  work  of  destruction  they  were  assisted 
by  some  of  the  Berber  tribes,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Shiite  sect.  Other  Arab 
hordes  pushed  on  to  the  west,  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  that  part  of  Morocco 
called  Dukkala.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  native  race 
began  again  to  make  head ;  but  by  this 
time  religious  dissensions  h^  cfiectually 
precluded  any  permanent  union,  and  al¬ 
though  during  the  next  three  hundred 
years  individual  tribes  acquired  from  time 
to  time  predominant  power  like  those  of 
the  Israelites,  (during  the  period  com¬ 
prised  in  the  Book  of  Judges,)  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  whole  interval  can  only  be 
described  as  one  of  absolute  anarchy. 
Tunis,  Fez,  and  Tlemscn,  became  tempo¬ 
rarily  centers  of  power,  and  the  first  at 
one  time  was  considered  the  metropolis 
of  Islam.  The  native  race,  as  a  whole, 
asserted  its  superiority  to  the  Asiatic  in¬ 
vaders,  but  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
chiefs  induced  them  oflcn  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  tribes  of  the  latter 
against  some  hated  rival.  The  Arabs  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  disunion, 
and  during  the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  their  revolts  against 
the  chiefs  of  the  native  race  became  more 
constant  and  more  successful.  At  last,  in 
the  year  1536,  Tunis  was  taken  by  Charles 
V.  of  Spain,  with  their  assistance,  and 
seventy  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword ;  the  Arabs,  in  their  cruelty  to 
their  co-religionists,  throwing  into  the 
shade  the  fury  of  the  Christian  victors. 
The  capture  of  Tunis  was  the  finishing 
stoke  to  all  native  power,  and  since  that 
period  the  Turks  in  Algiers,  aud  the 


Sheriffs  in  Morocco,  have  been  the  only 
representatives  of  regular  government  in 
Barbary. 

The  senseless  proceedings  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Spanish  Government  seem  almost 
to  have  been  adopted  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  into  something  like 
compactness  the  chaotic  elements  of  this 
turbulent  population.  The  only  point 
which  all  the  tribes,  Arab  or  Berber,  have 
in  common,  is  a  fanatical  regard  for  their 
religion  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  principle 
to  which  the  invaders  have  forced  them  to 
appeal.  Berbers  or  Arabs,  Sunnites  or 
Shiites,  all  are  willing  to  join  in  the  issue 
which  has  been  so  gratuitously  raised ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  the  new 
Emperor  of  Morocco  be  a  man  of  genius, 
ho  may  convert  the  temporary  union  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  present  exigency  into  a 
permanent  bond.  That  the  Spaniards  will 
succeed  in  producing  any  impression  upon 
Morocco  by  operations  directed  from  the 
northern  coast,  is  extremely  improbable ; 
and  an  attack  in  any  other  quarter  will 
require  Cir  greater  preparation  than  has 
yet  been  made.  If  tlie  war  should  assume 
such  proportions  as  to  become  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  empire  in  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  a  fresh  European  complica¬ 
tion  is  not  unlikely  to  result.  England 
would  certainly  not  be  content  to  see 
Spain  powerful  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
great  success  on  the  part  of  the  Moors 
would  not  fail  to  light  up  the  flames  of 
rebellion  throughout  Algeria,  and  thus 
bring  Franco  into  the  arena.  Whichever 
way  the  eye  turns,  the  political  horizon  at 
the  present  time  looks  overclouded  and 
menacing,  and  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the 
resolution  which  the  people  of  England 
have  taken  to  put  their  own  shores  into  a 
condition  to  brave  the  worst  contingency. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE* 


Wk  are  indebted  to  the  elaborate 
workf  of  the  Dutch  physician,  Ea^lebert 
Koempfer,  for  the  first  reliable  infonnation 
regarding  Japan  and  Japanese.  When 
Koempfer  visited  Japan,  the  Dutch  East- 
India  Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
its  commerce,  and  were  in  high  favor 
with  both  rulers  and  people.  “  This  off¬ 
spring  of  Japhet,”  says  the  good  physi¬ 
cian  quaintly,  “enjoys,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  the  bleasing  of  Xoah,  to 
live  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  to  have 
Canaan  for  their  servant.  God  hath  so 
blessed  their  valor  and  conduct,  that 
they  enlarged  their  trade,  conquests,  and 
possessions,  throughout  Asia,  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  Elast,  and  there  hath 
never  been  wanting  among  them  a  suc- 
jcession  of  prudent  and  able  men,  who 
have  promoted  their  interest  and  welfare 
to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity.”  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  correct 

*  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  io  Japan,  Kami- 
schatka,  S^>eria,  Tartary,  and  various  parts  of  the 
Coast  of  CJuna;  in  JI.M.S.  Barracouia.  By  J. 
M.  Thomson,  R.N.  With  Charts  and  Views.  Lon¬ 
don:  Smith,  Elder  k  Co.  1858. 

A  Cruise  tn  Japanese  Waters.  By  Captain  Os¬ 
born,  R.N.  Edinburgh ;  William  Blackwood  t  Sons. 
1859. 

Notes  on  Japan.  By  Laurkkck  Ouphant, 

F. R.GS.  {Read  in  Section  E,  British  Association 
for  the  AdvoMcement  of  Science,  Aberdeen,  16M 
September,  1859.) 

f  The  History  of  Japan  ;  Giving  an  account  of 
the  Ancient  and  Present  State  and  Government  of 
ihat  Empire;  Of  its  Temples,  Palaces,  Castles,  and 
other  Buildings;  Of  its  Metals,  Minerals,  Trecs- 
Plants,  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes:  Of  the  Chrono¬ 
logy  and  Succession  of  the  Emperors,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Secular;  Of  the  Original  Descent,  Religious 
t'ustoms,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Natives,  and  of 
their  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Dutch  and  Chi¬ 
nese.  Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam.  Written  in  High  Dutch.  By  Enoelbbrtus 
Kibhpfer,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Dutch  Embassy 
to  the  Emperor’s  Court :  and  Translated  from  his 
Original  Manuscript,  never  before  printed.  By  J. 

G.  ScHCNCHZRR,  F.R.S.,  and  a  Member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  London.  London:  1728,  2 
vola.  folio.  This  work  was  publislied  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  Uans  Sioane,  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 


information  as  to  the  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants,  were  even  more  formidable  at 
that  time  than  they  now  are.  But  the 
“  prudence  and  ability”  lauded  by  their 
historian,  overcame  these.  “  The  difficul¬ 
ties,”  he  wrote,  “  are  very  great,  but  not 
altogether  insuperable.  They  may  bo 
overcome  by  proper  management,  even 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that 
the  Japanese  Government  have  taken  to 
the  contrary.  The  Japanese,  a  prudent 
and  valiant  n.ation,  are  not  so  easily  bound 
by  an  oath  taken  to  such  gods  or  spirits 
as  are  worshiped  by  many,  and  uiiknoMm 
to  most.  If  they  do  comply  with  it,  it  is 
more  for  fear  of  punishment,  which  would 
inevitably  attend  them,  if  betrayed.  Be¬ 
sides,  their  pride  and  warlike  humor  be¬ 
ing  set  aside,  they  are  civil,  as  polite  and 
curious  a  nation  as  any  in  tlie  world,  n:it- 
urally  inclined  to  commerce  and  familiar¬ 
ity  with  foreigners,  and  desirous,  to  ex¬ 
cess,  to  be  informed  of  their  hi.stories, 
arts,  and  sciences.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  gain  their  friendship,  .and  to  win  them 
over  to  our  interest,  but  a  willingness  to 
comply  with  their  desire,  a  liberality  to 
please  their  avaricious  inclinations,  and  a 
submissive  conduct  to  fl:itter  their  vanity. 
It  was  by  this  means  I  worked  myself 
into  such  friendship  and  familiarity  with 
our  interpreters,  and  the  officers  of  our 
island,  as  I  believe  none  before  mo  can 
boa.st  of.  Liberally  assisting,  .as  I  did, 
with  my  .advice  and  medicines,  with  wh.at 
information  I  was  able  to  give  them  in 
astronomy  and  mathem.atics,  and  with  a 
cordial  and  plentiful  supply  of  European 
liquors,  I  could  also,  in  my  turn,  freely 
put  to  them  what  questions  I  pleased 
about  the  affairs  of  their  country,  whether 
relating  to  their  government,  in  civil  or 
eccle.siastical  affairs,  to  the  customs  of  the 
natives,  to  the  n.atural  and  political  his¬ 
tory,  and  there  was  none  that  ever  re¬ 
fused  to  give  mo  all  the  information  ho 
could,  even  when  we  were  alone,  in  such 
things  which  they  are  otherwise  strictly 
charged  to  keep  secret.”  The  means  thus 
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had  recourse  to,  while  ilhistralive  of  the  however,  loss  interestinjf  on  this  account, 
habits  of  the  Dutch  in  all  their  inter-  The  writers  look  at  the  country  from 
course  with  the  natives,  from  the  moment  other  points  of  view.  They  go  to  their 
they  set  foot  upon  Japanese  soil  till  now,  work  under  other  motives ;  they  embark 
were  not  such  as  we  might  have  expected  in  it  more  or  less  accomplished  in  present 
from  one  w’ho,  in  his  preface,  could  pious-  literature  and  science ;  and,  above  all, 
ly  talk  of  the  “Sons  of  J<aphet  dwelling  they  write  for  us  as  men  whose  thoughts 
in  the  tents  of  Shem.”  Wo  are,  however,  have  been  molded  in  the  midst  of  more 
most  willing  to  wink  at  the  awkward  con-  generotjs  influences  than  those  around 
fessions  in  Master  Kujinpfer’s  preface,  and  Koempfer.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title 
to  add  our  wreath  of  gratitude  to  the  page  quoted  in  a  note,  Koempfer’s  work 
many  that  hang  around  the  Dutchman’s  contains  a  description  of  Siam,  a  country 
memory,  whenever  we  get  fairly  into  his  over  which,  previous  to  his  labors,  much 
most  substantial,  trustworthy,  and  useful  light  had  been  shed  by  the  writings  of 
work.  Like  that  of  most  of  the  old  voy-  the  Abbe  de  Choisy,  Nicolas  (Jervais,  and 
agers,  who  have  told  the  tale  of  their  other  Frenchmen.  The  Dutch  jdiysician’s 
wanderings,  Kcempfer’s  narrative  testifies  account  contains  much  information  which 
to  such  a  laborious  conscientiousne.ss  in  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  .accom- 
gathering  and  in  relating  information,  as  plished  men  who  formed  the  French  Em 
sets  it  in  strong  contra.st  with  the  sketchy  b.assy  to  the  Court  of  Siam,  in  1684.  But 
volumes  of  most  recent  travelers.  There  Dr.  Kcempfer  devoted  all  his  strength  and 
is  a  massiveness  about  it  which  fully  resources  to  the  description  of  Japan  and 
makes  u])  for  its  want  of  ornament.  It  is  the  Japanese.  His  volumes  are  illustrated 
as  unlike  in  style,  and  in  the  multitude  by  engravings  on  wood,  which,  though 
of  its  facts,  to  modern  “voy.ages,”  as  rude  and  not  very  effective,  especi.ally 
the  square-built,  pavilion-roofed  mansion-  when  dealing  with  objects  of  natural  his- 
house,  which,  as  it  rests  trustingly  on  tory,  give  us  somewhat  more  distinct 
broad  solid  foundations,  is  suggestive  of  views  of  the  things  referred  to  than  wo 
lasting  comfort  and  strength,  is  to  a  could  have  formed  from  the  letter-press, 
spruce  villa  in  a  fashionable  watering-pl.ace  He  enters  minutely  into  the  boundaries 
or  suburb,  whose  foundations  are  on  the  of  the  empire,  mentions  the  characteris- 
surface,  and  whose  walls  present  .as  many  tics  of  its  sea-board,  and  names  its  princi* 
pointed  gables  as  there  are  days  in  the  pal  islands.  It  turns  out,  liowever,  that 
month.  In  the  one  we  could  find  a  home ;  not  much  help  can  be  got  by  modern 
in  the  other  a  place  for  a  week  in  summer,  travelers  from  Koempfer’s  description  ; 
How  seldom  do  the  lovers  of  travel-talk  and  it  may  ultimately  be  found  that  the 
return  to  recent  books  for  amusement  and  j  native  maps,  from  which  he  got  his  inform- 
infbrmation  !  How  often  such  pages  as  I  ation,  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  special 
those  of  Kmmpfer  have  been  lovingly  pe-  behoof  of  foreigners,  and  may  be  only  as 
rused  by  the  same  eyes,  and  lingered  trustworthy  as  the  descriptions  of  the 
over  with  an  aftection  like  that  which  we  first  Napoleon’s  marches  and  counter- 
cherish  for  dear  old  friends !  inarches,  his  commissariat  and  his  men. 

The  first  thing  that  will  occur  to  the  which  were  duly  recorded  in  the  Moniteut 
reader  of  the  recent  works  on  Japan,  if  for  the  information  of  Britain.  His  spec- 
we  regard  them  in  the  light  of  Koemp-  illations  on  the  origin  of  the  Japanese, 
fer’s  volumes,  is,  that  the  country  of  the  !  and  the  abundant  details  which  he  gives 
two  emjicrors,  with  its  men  distrustful  of  j  of  their  superstitions  and  traditions,  are 
foreigners,  yet  “  curious  to  excess”  as  to  j  full  of  interest,  as  suggestive  of  one  point 
all  their  arts  and  sciences,  and  its  women  i  and  another  which  directs  our  attention 
over-lavish  of  their  charms,  continues  to  j  to  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible, 
this  day  unchanged  in  all  respects  from  ,  Striking  olf  from  a  common  center,  it 
what  it  was  when  the  inquiring  eyes  of  the  |  might  h.ave  been  expected  that  the  wan- 
Dutch  physician  watched  its  charactcris- ;  derers  to  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the 
tics  among  the  people  of  N.agasaki.  Nei- [north  and  the  south,  would  c.arry  with 
ther  Mr.  Osborn’s  able  and  diishing  sketch-  j  tliem  the  history  of  the  past,  up  to  the 
es,  nor  Mr.  Tronson’s  fact-full  work,  ad-  j  time  when  they  w'ere  separated  from  each 
mits  us  to  much  with  which  we  were  not  i  other.  It  is  true,  that  the  traditions  which 
already  acquainted  in  the  pages  of  Engel-  i  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Scripture  account 
bert  Koempfer.  Their  volumes  are  not,  j  of  Eden,  of  the  Deluge,  of  the  sons  of 
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Noah,  and  the  like,  are  often  seen  looming 
in  a  thick  mist,  and  always  mixed  up  with 
details  which  tend  to  arrest  the  >»enerali- 
Eations  of  historical  criticism.  But  this 
was  to  be  looked  for.  As  one  generation 
passed  after  another,  the  debris  of  super¬ 
stition  and  of  historical  exaggeration,  the 
fruit  of  national  vanity,  would  soon  come 
so  to  cumber  the  true  idea,  as  to  make  it 
seem  wholly  unlike  what  it  must  once 
have  been.  As  the  sand  has  gathered  in 
fossil  footprints,  until  often  a  peculiarly 
ill-defined  outline  only  is  left,  so  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  each  generation  have  been  added 
to  those  of  the  preceding  one,  and  the 
true  historv  has  retired  out  of  sight.  The 
quick  stroke  of  the  geologist’s  hammer 
separates  the  footprint  from  the  original 
matrix,  and  we  get  a  clearly  marked  cast 
presented  to  us.  So  the  introduction  of  a 
purer  truth  —  the  thoughts  of  God  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Bible — into  Japan  will  ban¬ 
ish  those  superstitious  traditions,  and  pre¬ 
serve  for  us  every  thing  true  associated 
with  them. 

Dr.  Kopinpfer  enters  fully  into  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  and  industrial  resources  of 
Japan.  Among  the  metals,  he  enume¬ 
rates  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  tin ;  and 
among  its  minerals,  coal,  sulphur,  anti¬ 
mony,  agate,  etc.  With  forest-trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  grains,  it  is  well 
supplied.  Like  most  other  countries,  it 
possesses  not  only  a  rich  imafiinative 
Eoology,  but  a  true  one  also,  equ.ally  rich. 
He  enumerates  itt  “  gorgons,  hydras,  and 
chimseras  dire,”  gives  drawings  of  them, 
which  would  almost  force  one  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  historical  alternative,  either  that  we 
have  borrowed  the  most  picturesque  of 
our  heraldic  devices  from  the  Japanese, 
or  that  they  have  borrowed  them  from 
us !  Among  the  real  animals,  the  dog 
had,  in  his  day,  a  happy  time  of  it  — 
another  evidence  of  remote  aflinitics  with 
the  West,  as  every  spoiled  poodle  might 
testify  I  “  Since  the  now  reigning  empe¬ 
ror  came  to  the  throne,”  wrote  Koempmr, 
in  1691,  “  there  are  more  dogs  bred  in 
Japan  than  perhaps  in  any  one  country 
whatever,  and  than  there  were  before, 
even  in  this  empire.  They  have  their 
masters,  indeed,  but  lie  about  the  streets, 
and  are  very  troublesome  to  passengers 
and  travelers.  Every  street  must,  by 
special  command  of  the  emperor,  keep  a 
certain  number  of  these  animals,  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  victuals.  There  are  huts 
built  in  every  street,  where  they  are 


taken  care  of  when  they  fall  sick.  Those 
that  die  must  be  carried  up  to  the  tops  of 
mountains  and  hills,  as  the  usual  burying- 
places,  and  very  decently  interred.  No¬ 
body  may,  under  severe  penalties,  insult 
or  abuse  them ;  and  to  kill  them  is  a 
capital  crime,  whatever  mischief  they  do. 
This  extraordinary  care  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  dog-kind  is  the  eftect  of  a 
su|>crstitious  fancy  of  the  now  reigning 
emperor,  Avho  was  born  in  the  sign  of  the 
Dog,  (the  reader  is  desired  to  take  notice., 
that  tlie  Dog  is  one  of  t/ie  ttrelce  celestial 
signs  of  the  Japanese.,)  and  hath  for  this 
reason  so  great  an  esteem  for  this  animal, 
as  the  great  Roman  em|H;ror  Augustus 
Cajsjir  is  rejwrtetl  in  histories  to  have  had 
for  the  ram.  The  natives  tell  a  pleasant 
tale  on  this  head.  A  Japanese,  as  he  was 
carrying  up  the  dead  carcass  of  a  dog  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  order  to  its 
burial,  grew  impatient,  grumbled,  cursed 
the  enjperor’s  birthday  and  whimsical 
commands.  His  companion,  though  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  justice  of  his  complaints,  bid 
him  hold  his  tongue  and  be  quiet,  and 
instead  of  cursing  and  swearing,  return 
thanks  to  the  gods  that  the  emperor  was 
not  bora  in  the  sign  of  the  horse,  because, 
in  that  case,  the  load  would  have  been 
much  heavier.” 

It  were  peculiarly  pleasant  to  tarry 
over  the  pages  of  worthy  Dr.  Koempfer, 
but  it  is  time  to  deal  with  the  volumes 
named  above.  We  are  indebted  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  two  of  the 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan, 
now  under  notice.  Mr.  Trojison’s  work 
is  not  confined  to  descriptions  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese.  China,  the  Russian 
settlements  on  the  Amoor,  the  coasts  of 
Siberia,  and  Kamtschatka,  equally  with 
the  richly  jucturesque  islands  which  make 
up  the  kingdom  of  Japan,  have  special 
attention  devoted  to  them.  Few  works 
of  travel  have  come  under  our  notice 
which  bear  such  a  decided  testimony  to 
the  ability  of  their  authors  as  this  does  to 
Mr.  Tronson’s.  Without  any  attempts 
at  fine  writing,  the  style  is  always  vigor¬ 
ous  and  clear.  His  volume  is  full  of  use¬ 
ful  information  regarding  the  shores  along 
which  he  cruised,  and  this  is  communi¬ 
cated  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  felt 
tedious.  The  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and 
Zoology  of  the  points  at  which  the  Barra¬ 
coota  touched,  are  dcsc^ribed  in  a  manner 
which  bears  witness  to  the  varied  scienti¬ 
fic  attainments  of  the  author.  We  wish 
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to  call  special  attention  to  this,  as  it  is  a  ' 
feature  not  frequently  met  with  in  the 
works  of  recent  voyagers.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  that  for  which  most  people  look,  and 
which,  even  to  n,on-8cientifio  readers,  is 
ever  interesting,  and  forms  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  pictures  of  men  and  manners. 
We  like  Mr.  Tronson’s  volume  for  an¬ 
other  reason — there  is  nothing  of  that  con¬ 
stant  aiming  at  bcin^  sailor-like,  which 
we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  pages  of 
authors  who  write  Il.N.  after  their  names. 
Jack,  under  discipline,  well-informed, 
accustomed  by  training  to  exercise  self- 
control,  and  educated  to  check  impulse 
by  a  habit  of  reflection,  is  a  much  more 
lovable  and  companionable  individual 
than  those  model  mid.shipmen  and  mates, 
captains  and  commodores,  whom  the 
Naval  novelists  have  done  so  much  to  im¬ 
mortalize,  men  whose  companionship  afloat 
would  never  fail  to  call  up  the  wish  of  Gon- 
talo:*  “How  would  I  give  a  thousand 
furlongsof  seafor  an  acre  of  barren  ground; 
long  heath,  brown  furze,  any  thing.” 

“On  the  17th  of  September,  1854,” 
says  Mr.  Tronson,  “  Sir  James  Sterling’s 
squadron,  consisting  of  Il.M.  ships,  Win¬ 
chester,  5(J,  flag ;  Encounter,  screw- 
steamer,  14  ;  Styx,  paddle-wheel,  6 ;  and 
Barracouta,  paddle-wheel,  6  guns,  sailed 
from  the  Yang-tez-o-kiang,  for  Japan.” 
The  squadron  had  been  waiting  fur  some 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Jean  D’Arc, 
with  the  French  Admiral  on  board,  it 
having  been  determined  to  make  a  united 
hostile  visit  to  the  Russian  territories  on 
the  Coasts  of  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  Kamt- 
Bchatka.  Through,  as  it  was  believed, 
the  treachery  of  a  Chinese  pilot,  the  Jean 
D’Arc  had  run  aground,  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  damage,  she  had  to 
put  in  Shanghai  for  repairs.  The  year 
w'ould  have  been  too  fiir  advanced  to 
visit  the  Russian  settlements  in  the  north 
had  n.M.  ships  waited  for  the  French 
Admiral.  In  these  circumstances  a  visit 
to  Japan  was  determined  on.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  dajr  they  sighted 
Kiusiuy  one  of  the  principal  islands  of 
Japan.  Having  reached  the  Bay  of  Pap- 
penberg,  (the  outer  anchorage  of  Nagasa¬ 
ki,)  they  were  visited  by  Japanese  offi¬ 
cials,  who  questioned  them  on  the  object 
of  their  visit  and  their  intended  stay,  and 
ordered  them  to  anchor  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore. 


“  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  ships 
weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  the  middle 
harbor,  which  is  prettily  situated,  and  within 
sight  of  the  city  of  Nagasaki,  and  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  The  surface  of  the  water  was  stud¬ 
ded  with  numerous  islets,  thrown  up  at  random 
by  some  volcanic  action  :  they  are  covered  by 
the  pine,  camphor-tree,  and  luxuriant  camellia. 
All  the  islets,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
fortified ;  and  some  rejoiced  in  three  rows  of 
guns,  placed  one  over  the  other — the  upper  tier 
so  high  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless  in  repelling 
an  invading  force.  ...  In  the  distance  we 
could  see  the  city,  which  has  a  southern  aspect, 
and  is  backed  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Culti¬ 
vation  of  every  accessible  spot  of  land  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Beautiful  fields 
were  covered  with  rich  crops,  now  turning  yel¬ 
low,  the  useful  batata,  {Batata  Convolvuli,) 
Zea  Mays,  turnips,  and  radishes ;  the  pine,  cy¬ 
press,  and  yew,  were  seen  in  clusters,  groves, 
and  plantations ;  and  the  long  and  graceful 
bamboo  adorned  the  valleys.  Owing  to  the 
steepness  of  the  hill.s,  and  the  frequent  rains  in 
spring,  the  land  is  cultivated  in  terraces,  which, 
from  a  distance,  have  a  pretty  appearance ;  and 
neat  tea-gardens  and  houses  are  seen  in  each 
sheltered  spot.” — P,  7. 

The  J.'tpanese  are  a  highly  intelligent 
and  industrious  people.  “  Content  with 
their  own  laws,  institutions,  and  natural 
productions,”  they  seem  to  feel  that  other 
nations  could  not  add  to  their  resources, 
and  are  shy  and  reserved  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners.  But  to  these 
characteristics  they  add  great  inquisitive- 
nes.s.  This  is  illustrated  once  and  again 
in  Mr.  Tronson’s  narrative,  and  also  in 
Captain  Osborn’s  sketches,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark.  “  By  degrees,” 
says  our  author,  “  the  timidity  of  the 
natives  wore  off,  and  we  had  frequent 
visits  from  officers,  some  on  duty,  others 
from  curiosity,  which  they  in  vain  en¬ 
deavor  to  repress.  The  machinery  of  the 
I  Barracouta  appeared  to  puzzle  them. 
They  a.sked  permission  to  take  drawings 
of  the  various  cylinders,  pistons,  cranks, 
etc. ;  and  through  the  courte.sy  of  Mr. 
Boulton,  the  chief  engineer,  they  were 
enabled  to  obtain  plans,  which  gave  them 
[  iniinito  delight.”  Here  is  a  peep  at  the 
I  two  great  classes  into  wdiich  the  Japanese 
I  population  is  generally  divided : 

“  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
working  class  and  officials ;  the  former,  of  fair 
average  bight,  are  athletic  and  healthy-looking- 
fellows ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  mus¬ 
cular  and  well-developed,  and,  from  continual 
exercise,  bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  every  variety  of  weather.  They  are 
pure  specimens  of  the  Mongol  race,  with  high 
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cheek -bones,  small  oblique  eyes,  jet-black  hair, 
and  scanty  beards.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
shorn,  and  the  hair,  gathered  from  the  back  and 
sides,  is  formed  into  a  short  tail,  which,  being 
drawn  forwards,  is  depressed  and  fastened  over 
the  shorn  part  They  wear  a  slight  turban, 
which  is  tied  into  a  knot  over  the  forehead. 
The  rest  of  the  dress  is  rather  primitive :  a  sim¬ 
ple  girdle  of  blue  cotton  around  the  waist,  with 
a  cross-piece  attached,  passing  between  the 
legs ;  and  a  pair  of  footle**  stocking*  of  blue 
and  white  cotton,  extended  from  the  ankle  to 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  knees,  complete 
the  attire.  In  rainy  weather  a  loose  cloak, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo,  and  a  hat, 
from  the  stems  of  the  same  plant,  serve  to  keep 
out  some  of  the  rain.  They  are  a  friendly  and 
good-humored-looking  class. 

“  The  officials  with  whom  we  came  in  contact 
were  reserved  at  first,  but  very  polite  and  court¬ 
eous  in  their  bearing ;  they  salute  strangers  on 
approaching  or  retiring  with  a  low  bow,  and  an 
exclamation  of  d-hi-oh  !  which  is  a  usual  saluta¬ 
tion,  without  much  meaning.  They  are  thin, 
pale,  and  emaciated  in  appearance,  as  if  from 
the  excessive  use  of  tobac^  and  indolent  habits, 
as  they  seldom  take  any  exercise ;  but  their 
eyes  are  bright  and  intelligent  They  vary 
their  dress  according  to  the  season ;  and  in  the 
pre.sent  autumn  the  dress  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  climate :  a  loose  thin  robe  of  dark  nmterial, 
ntade  from  wool  and  silk  is  fastened  over  a  loose 
pair  of  trowsers,  of  similar  material,  but  lighter 
in  color.  On  the  left  side  tlie  swords  are  thrust 
through  the  girdle ;  and  on  the  right  depend  a 
copper  ink-lMttlc  and  pen-holder,  and  the  ever- 
ncedful  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch,  k  pair  of  slip¬ 
pers,  generally  made  from  rice-straw,  are  put 
off  and  on  at  pleasure,  when  on  Iward  ship,  or 
in  the  Government  boats.  An  official  mark  is 
stamped  on  the  back  of  the  robe;  and  if  the 
wearer  happens  to  be  a  grandee,  his  own 
armorial  Iwarings  are  also  imprinted  on  the 
dress.”— P.  11. 

The  Japanese  authorities  were  anxious 
to  keep  the  members  of  the  squadron  as 
long  as  possible  unacquainted  with  the  j 
country,  expecting,  perhaps,  to  wear  out  ' 
their  patience  by  delay,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  them  altogether.  If  they  were  aclu-  j 
ated  by  such  motives,  they  mistook  their  ; 
men.  Admiral  Sterling  informed  them, 
that  if  a  speedy  answer  from  the  imperial  | 
government  did  not  reach  him  soon,  he  | 
would  proceed  at  once  to  the  capital.  ' 
While  waiting,  permission  was  granted  to  , 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  squadron  to  , 
land  on  the  small  island  Nmunmsima^  ' 
which  was  honored  with  a  new  name  on 
the  occasion — Little  Britain. 

“  It  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  port  tliat  is  inhabited,  j 
nearly  covered  with  fir.  An  open  glade  on  the  | 


summit  afforded  a  place  for  athletic  sports.  I 
recognised  many  familiar  plants,  which  arc  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  greenhouses  at  home :  camel¬ 
lia  japonica,  azalea,  rhodo<lendron,  many  species 
of  fig-tree,  the  cypress,  and  cedar;  bindweeds 
of  many  varieties,  acacias,  the  rose  and  briar, 
the  humble  coltsfoot  and  trefoil,  and  thirteen 
species  of  ferns ;  also  the  bamboo,  and  cruci¬ 
form  and  ambelliferous  plants :  in  fact,  it  formed 
a  small  botanical  garden,  and  created  an  eager 
desire  to  see  sometliing  more  of  Japan.  Here 
also  was  food  for  the  geologist  and  naturalist ; 
pieces  of  pumice  on  the  beach,  and  grumous 
ma8.ses  of  trap-rock  thrown  up  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  told  of  the  origin  of  the  island ;  various 
shells,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  large  royal 
crab,  invited  the  concholngist  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  shelly  inhabitants  of  the  waters. 
The  thrush  and  goldfinch  intermingle  their  notes, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  tlie  very  unmusical 
I  crow,  which  keeps  up.  from  early  dawn,  a  most 
discordant  strain.  Where  the  birds  roost  at 
night  I  know  not ;  btit  on  their  appearance  in 
the  morning,  they  bring  a  supply  of  small  red 
berries,  which  they  drop  on  the  decks ;  these, 
when  bruised,  have  a  delightful  perfume,  and 
,  are,  according  to  the  authority  of  M.  Gasgovitch, 

,  mountain-pepper — Piper  Montana." — P.  13. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Admiral  Stirling 
j  was  .'idmittcd  to  a  conference  with  the 
governor  of  X.agasaki ;  and  an  agreement 
!  was  come  to  regarding  aba.sis  for  a  treaty 
I  between  Great  Ilritain  and  Japan.  Much 
I  preparation  had  been  made  on  shore,  in 
I  order  to  hide  all  that  was  pos.sible  to  hide 
j  of  the  6t.ite  of  the  country  from  the 
I  Hritish.  Both  Americ.an  and  Russian 
I  agents  had  before  had  dc.alings  with  the 
governor,  who,. no  doubt,  had  been  en¬ 
lightened  on  Briti.sh  annexations  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and,  as  was  afterwards  found,  had 
got  a  not  yery  favorable  view  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Allies  to  Russia.  Thus  ]llr. 
Tronson  tells  us  th.at : 

“A  plain-spoken  official  said,  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  England  was  a  very  small  country  in 
the  western  seas,  strong  by  sea,  and  that  the 
natives  lived  by  plundering  the  ships  of  peace¬ 
able  nations,  and  compelling  all  to  pay  tribute. 
We  took  considerable  pains  to  enlighten  our  ig¬ 
norant  friend,  and  to  explain  by  maps  the  out¬ 
lines  and  courses  of  the  British  empire,  enu¬ 
merating  the  various  peoples  acknowle<lging  the 
sway  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  adding,  that  Eng¬ 
land’s  mission  was  to  proclaim  })cace  and  good¬ 
will  towards  all,  to  defend  the  right  and  protect 
the  weak,  to  promote  civilization  over  the  globe, 
and  to  relieve  the  oppressed.  He  remarked, 
that  all  w’e  said  was  very  good,  but  why  go  to 
war  with  Russia ;  England  and  France  against 
one  power  ?  I  said  that  we  did  not  wish  to  go 
to  war  with  Russia,  but  that  Turkey,  being  a 
weak  power  and  a  weak  ally,  it  was  necessary 
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to  protect  her.  He  had  heard  of  England’s 
work  in  beltalf  of  the  African  slaves,  and  said 
that  our  Queen’s  heart  must  be  ‘  good  and 
large.’  P.  20. 

Mr.  Tronson  devotes  a  ch.ipter  to  tlie 
geography  and  ethnology  of  Japan,  and 
enters  into  many  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  intercourse  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  with  the  Japanese.  “Tlie  empire 
of  J.apan  lies  between  20®  35'  and  52° 
north  latitude,  and  128°  44'  and  151° 
e.i-st  longitude.  It  consi.sts  of  four  large 
islands — Yezo,  Niphon,  Kiusiu,  and  Si- 
koke,  with  numerous  small  islands  that 
encircle  the  larger  ones.  The  i.sle  of 
Iterup,  one  of  the  southern  Kurile  islands, 
belongs  to  Japan  ;  so  likewise  does  the 
southeiTi  part  of  Seghalien,  where  there 
is  a  Japanese  settlement.  'The  numerous 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  some  at 
present  in  a  stJite  of  activity.”  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  traditions  respecting  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  four  island.s,  but 
would  refer  the  curious  rca<ler  to  Koem])- 
fer’s  narrative,  where  he  will  find  .abuml- 
ant  material  for  thought  and  speculation. 
This,  however,  we  do,  very  much  as  we 
might  e.xpect  that  an  inquisitive  .Ttipanese 
traveler  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  to 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  would  refer  one 
of  his  own  countrymen  to  the  Celtic  tra¬ 
ditions  regarding  their  own  origin  in 
“  Eden  and  the  East  ” — as  containing  a 
true  account  of  the  primeval  history  of 
the  “  Kelts  !”  The  startling  myths  which 
crossed  the  path  of  good  Master  Kcemp- 
fer,  evidently  impressed  him  so  mucli, 
that  the  mythic  principle  of  exjfi.anation 
cast  a  spell  over  his  sober  intellect,  and 
led  him  to  set  down  .as  fact  what,  touch¬ 
ing  the  first  inhabit.ant3  of  .lapan,  was 
pure  fiction.  Every  race  can  trace  its 
beginning  to  giants,  because  the  natural 
tendency  to  esteem  the  past  generation 
better  than  the  present,  attains  to  mon¬ 
strous  proiwrtions  when  it  looks  back  on 
times  of  which  we  have  no  true  record. 
While  the  truly  good  and  great  and 
heroic,  are  all  around  us,  we  do  not  see 
them,  and  the  cry  comes  ever  to  be  : 

“  The  men  of  old  were  men  of  might. 

In  form-s  of  greatness  molded.” 

Having  a  greater  interest  in  times  re¬ 
garding  who.se  history  there  is  little 
doubt,  than  in  those  that  can  only  be 
looked  at  as  looming  in  «larknes3,  we  turn 
with  ple.asnre  from  uncertain  Japanese 
traditions  to  the  records  of  the  first  visits 


of  Europeans  to  J apan.  W e  have  already 
given  so  much  prominence  to  Koempfer’s 
work,  that  we  need  not  farther  refer  to 
it,  but  may  allow  Mr.  Tronson  to  render, 
in  his  own  brief  biit  highly  intelligent 
manner,  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  western  nations 
with  Japan.  “  The  earliest  account,”  he 
says,  “  was  derived  from  the  published 
travels  of  IMarco  Polo,  the  Venetian  trav¬ 
eler,  w'ho  became  attached  to  the  service 
of  Kublai  Khan,  in  1273.”  “lie  had 
strange  ideas  as  to  the  wealth  of  Japan: 
he  believed  that  the  sovereign’s  palace 
was  ‘  roofed  with  gold  ’  that  the  ceilings 
of  the  h.alls,  and  ‘  the  tables  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  palace,  were  of 
the  same  costly  materials.’  ”  3Iarco  Polo 
was,  however,  credulous  over  much  in  all 
things,  for  he  held  that  the  Japanese  were 
true  cannibals :  “  Putting  their  pri.soner 
to  death,  they  dress  .and  eat  the  body  in 
a  convivial  manner,  .asserting  that  human 
fiesh  surpasses  any  other  in  tlie  e.xcellenco 
of  its  flavor.”  In  1542  the  Portuguese 
formed  a  tie  with  the  land  whicli  the 
works  of  the  Venetian  voyager  had  set 
in  “golden  lights,”  by  the  visit  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Pinto  to  it.  Xavier  and  the 
Jesuits  were  next  attracted  to  Japan  as  a 
field  for  missionary  Labor,  and  succeeded 
in  in.aking  many  converts  to  their  creed. 
The  first  Englishman  whose  visit  is  on  re¬ 
cord,  was  a  m.an  named  Adam.s,  who  had 
joined,  as  a  jiilot,  the  Dutch  expedition 
which  left  Ilollund  at  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Adams  rose  to  high 
favor  among  the  people,  was  .admitted  to 
the  court  .at  Jeddo,  and,  bv  his  influence, 
brought  about  a  treaty  o^  commerce  be¬ 
tween  “The  Emperor  of  Jap.an  and  the 
Honorable  and  Worshipful  Adventurers 
to  the  E.ast-Indies.”  The  East-India  mer¬ 
chants  never  made  much  of  this  treaty. 
Circumstances  arose  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  hold  their  ground,  and 
the  matter  fell  into  .abeyance  for  a  long 
]>eriod.  Again,  however,  the  nations  of 
the  west  have  looked  towards  the  land 
described  in  such  glowing  colors  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  we  have  H nssia,  I  loll.and,  F nance, 
.America,  and  England,  .all  bidding  for  a 
high  place  in  Japanese  favor,  and  seeking 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  securing  com¬ 
mercial  advantages.  Xot  the  least  benefit 
which  has  .already  occurred,  is  the  ])ubli- 
cation  of  works  on  Japan  by  accomplished 
members  of  the  different  expeditions. 
Mr.  Tronson’s  volume,  as  we  have  already 
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shown,  is  second  in  interest  to  none  of 
them. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1 854,  Admiral 
Stirling’s  squadron  got  under  weigh,  and 
returned  to  Hong-Kong.  As  our  business 
here  is  with  Japan,  we  shall  do  no  more 
than  refer  our  renders  to  Mr.  Tronson’s 
descriptions  of  China  and  the  Chinese,  of 
the  shores  of  Tartary  and  the  Amoor,  and 
of  the  voyage  from  Yang-tse-Kiang  to 
Petropolovoski ;  and  can  promise  them 
much  pleasure  and  varied  information 
from  Mr.  Tronson’s  pages. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1854,  II.  M. 
ship  Barracouta  agmn  entered  the  port 
ot'  Nagasaki. 

“  The  treaty  was  still  a  dead  letter.  We  had 
no  permission  to  trade,  or  even  land,  unless  on 
the  small  island  of  Nazumasima,  so  that  we  were 
a|^Q  debarred  from  gaining  any  information 
about  the  country  or  its  resources.  Our  curios¬ 
ity  was  daily  excited  by  observing  articles  of 
skillful  manufacture  in  the  possession  of  the 
officials  who  visited  us;  delicate  workings  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  bronze  ornaments  in 
their  swords ;  highly-finished  copper  inkstands ; 
paper  of  curious  texture  made  from  some  tree, 
and  which  is  used  for  pocket-handkerchiefs  as 
well  as  for  writing  upon ;  dresses  of  a  beautiful 
gauze-like  texture,  resembling  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  alpaca ;  and  candles  made  (n>m  the  berries 
of  the  tallow  plant” 

During  their  absence,  Little  Britain  ” 
had  improved  under  the  kind  and  skillful 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  had  built,  in 
anticipation  of  the  return  of  the  strangers, 
two  pretty  pleasure-houses  for  them.  A 
glimpse  at  these  houses  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  expertness  and  skill  of  the 
people  in  house  architecture : 

“  They  were  constructed  of  wood,  above  a 
lodge  of  granite,  two  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
externally  faced  on  three  sides  with  the  bark  of 
pine,  neatly  bound  in  horizontal  lines  with  split 
bamboo.  A  platform  projected  about  three  feet 
from  the  front  of  each  house,  forming  a  small 
balcony ;  some  wooden  pillars  supported  a  broad 
eave,  formed  of  neat  tiles,  which  gradually 
slop^  from  the  roof ;  the  latter  was  thatched 
with  straw,  mixed  with  young  fir-branches. 
The  balcony  was  closed  in  front  with  a  series  of 
doors,  which  slide  at  pleasure  into  a  small  shed 
formed  to  receive  them.  It  was  separated  from 
the  inner  apartments  by  partitions,  the  lower 
parts  of  fine-grained  pine,  the  upper  atticed  and 
papered  with  fine  thin  paper,  which  answers  in¬ 
stead  of  glass,  and  is  commonly  used  in  this 
country ;  two  apartments,  separated  by  folding- 
doors,  were  unfurnished,  save  by  mattings,  four 
inches  thick,  which  covered  the  floors.  The 
ceilings  were  of  fine  fragrant  cedar ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  rooms  plastered,  whitened  with 


chinam^  (lime  made  from  shells,)  and  polished  as 
smooth  as  marble  ;  wooden  pillars,  projecting  a 
little  distance  from  the  wall,  supported  the  ceil¬ 
ing;  they  were  stained  black,  and  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  white  surfiuje.” 

Almost  every  sentence  in  the  above  de¬ 
scription  exites  our  wonder  and  curiosity. 
Whence  the  blocks  of  gnanite,  if  this 
island  is  the  result  of  simple  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion  still  at  work  in  the  neighlK)i  hood  ? 
Of  what  material  were  the  roof-tiles  made, 
and  how  ?  By  what  process  are  shells 
formed  into  chinam,  which  admits  of  a 
polish  like  marble  ?  We  suppose  there  is 
no  answer  to  these  questions.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  hoped,  that  in  some  future  ex- 
'  pedition  to  Japan,  we  may  get  an  answer 
j  to  all  the.se  queries,  and  to  thousands 
]  more,  which  the  suggestive  pages  of  Mr. 
I  Tronson  here  lead  us  again  and  again  to 
I  put,  as  we  [)eru8ed  them. 

After  another  cruise  in  Chinese  waters, 

I  and  a  visit  to  Shanghai  and  IIong-Kong, 
the  Barracouta  again  returned  to  Japan. 
In  this  instance  they  made  for  Ilakodadi, 
in  the  island  Yeso.  “The  town  runs 
parallel  to  the  beach.  It  consists  of  rows 
of  broad  streets,  rising  one  above  the 
other  in  parallel  lines ;  these  communicate 
with  one  another  by  side -streets;  the 
main  street  is  three  miles  long,  taking  the 
course  of  the  harbor,  and  tending  towards 
the  isthmus.” 

“  With  an  agreeable  companion  from  the 
Pique,”  says  our  author,  “  I  landed  at  the  Cas- 
tom-House,  a  neat  little  structure,  where  we  were 
received  by  a  number  of  officers,  who  were  ob¬ 
trusively  civil;  one  half  of  their  politeness  would 
have  satisfied  us,  as  it  had  a  tenden^  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  our  movements.  We  first  directed 
our  steps  towards  the  Bath  House,  having  heard 
much  of  this  strange  establishment  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  narrow  street,  running  from  the  main 
street,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Custom-House.  We  entered  a  low 
porch,  first  putting  aside  a  han^ung  screening  of 
matting,  and  pass^  into  a  spacious  room  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  compartments.  On  the  right  was 
a  dark  division,  with  benches  around  for  resting 
or  smoking  upon.  A  youth  sat  upon  a  table 
with  a  cash-box  before  him  for  the  receipt  of 
bath-money ;  the  price  for  each  bath  being  five 
copper  cash.  On  the  left  the  apartment  retired 
far  back,  the  floor  gradually  inclining  down¬ 
wards  for  about  six  feet,  and  again  ascending 
towards  a  screen,  behind  which  some  good  peo¬ 
ple  were  enjoying  the  luxuiy  of  a  warm  bath. 
A  channel  pa.s.ses  through  the  room  to  carry  off 
the  water.  Near  the  screened  apartment,  but 
exposed  to  public  view,  was  a  broad  and  shallow 
bath  of  cold  water  in  the  angle  of  the  double  in¬ 
clined  floor.  Here  men,  women,  and  children 
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8quatted  down,  on  issuing  from  tho  hot  bath, 
and  splashed  the  cold  water  over  their  bodies ; 
they  use  it  unsparingly.  They  were  perfectly 
naked,  and  appeared  ruddy  and  refreshed.  No¬ 
thing  abashed  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  the 
work  is  carried  on  vigorously  ;  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  Japanese  as  being 
at  all  indelicate;  it  may  be  from  an  Adam-and- 
Eve-like  simplicity  on  their  part” — P.  266. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  gooa  folks  of  Ilakodadi,  and  of  a 
Japanese  tea-party.  We  give  them  to¬ 
gether,  though  related  in  connection  with 
different  visits; 

”  Entering  through  a  cypress  grove,  the  gar¬ 
den  expands  into  a  spacious  pleasure-ground, 
surrounded  by  trees.  Here  are  grottoes,  ser¬ 
pentine  walks,  and  an  artificial  lake,  covered 
with  the  floating  water-lily,  now  in  bloom ; 
handsome  tea-houses  were  placed  at  intervals  in 
spots  shaded  by  the  willow  and  sycamore  ;  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  garden,  the  cooking-house 
and  principal  tea-house  was  situated.  Here  I 
entered,  and  with  the  u.sual  polite  salutation  of 
was  invited  by  the  mistress  of  the 
hoase  to  be  seated,  and  take  tea.  I  made  my¬ 
self  quite  at  home,  and  exercise<l  my  small  stock 
of  Japanese  words,  which  became  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  under  the  tuition  of  a  fair  instructress, 
who,  sitting  beside  me,  took  care  that  I  pro¬ 
nounced  each  word.  I,  in  my  turn,  taught  her 
some  English,  which  she  pronounced  correctly, 
and  with  emphasis.  I  could  not  persuade  my 
friends  to  accept  of  any  present ;  they  were  too 
much  afraid  of  the  government  spies :  one  of  the 
women  took  mo  by  the  arm,  and  leading  me  to 
a  window,  showed  me  two  individuals  who  had 
followed  my  footsteps,  and  were  now  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  garden.  The  cooks  were  busily 
employed  preparing  dinner  for  some  expected 
customers.  The  same  cleanliness  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  all  their  operations  might  be  observed 
in  the  process  of  cooking ;  a  stream  of  water 
pas-sed  through  a  large  trough  in  tlie  kitchen, 
and  in  this  fl.sh  and  vegetables  were  carefully 
washed ;  whilst,  on  a  white  deal-table,  sweet¬ 
meats,  of  many  de.scriptions,  were  being  pre¬ 
pared.  I  remained  here  for  an  hour,  by  which 
time  the  visitors  were  growing  rather  numeroas; 
and,  though  polite,  were  rather  curious  in  ex¬ 
amining  every  portion  of  my  uniform.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  town  by  another  route,  and  met 
with  some  messmates,  who  were  just  going  on 
lioard.”  .  .  . 

“We  paid  a  visit  to  the  jolly  hostess  and  the 
fair  dames  of  the  inn — one  of  whom,  by  the  by, 
said  she  liad  looked  for  my  return,  and  had 
reared  a  kitten  for  me ;  for  which  I  thanked  the 
fair  creature,  telling  her  I  should  take  another 
opportunity  for  calling  for  her  present  We 
pursued  our  peregrinations  through  the  garden, 
and  suddenly  came  upon  a  social  party  of  Ja¬ 
panese  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  tea  in  a  pretty 
summer-house.  We  bowed  to  them  on  passing, 
and  as  we  did  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  their 


privacy,  were  about  to  withdraw,  when  a  young 
gentleman  arose,  came  towards  us,  and  t^ged 
us  to  enter  and  partake  of  some  tea.  We  gladly 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  were  soon  at  ease 
with  our  new  acquaintances.  Small  square 
tables  of  lacquered  ware,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  hight  and  six  inches  square,  were  placed  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Japanese ;  these  supported 
cups  of  tea,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  and  small  lac¬ 
quered  bowls  of  rice  and  fruit  Four  married 
ladies  sat  together  on  one  side,  and  near  them 
an  old  gentleman;  opposite  sat  a  young  Ja¬ 
panese  officer  and  two  young  ladies,  one  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  other  about  twenty ; 
the  latter  were  very  pretty.  We  little  dreamed 
of  seeing  such  beauties  in  this  retired  spot ;  their 
skins  clear  and  white  as  that  of  a  Circassian, 
with  a  healthy  blush  on  their  checks,  which  re- 
uired  not  the  assistance  of  the  rouge-box ; 
nely  arched  brows,  over  bright  black  eyes, 
which  grew  brighter  when  the  owners  became 
aoimated,  and  were  shadowed  by  long  curling 
eyelashes ;  no.scs  small  but  straight,  one  bor¬ 
dering  on  aquiline;  small  well-cut  lips,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  even  rows  of  teeth  of  pearly  lustre. 
Their  jet  black  hair  was  brushed  from  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  head,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  on 
tho  top  of  the  head  by  a  fillet  of  pale  pink  silk. 
The  elder  was  the  hand.somer  of  the  two,  and 
the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the  young  offi¬ 
cer,  as  he  frequently  gave  as  an  opportunity  of 
observing  by  placing  an  arm  round  ber  waist, 
and  looking  lovingly  into  her  eyes.  There  was 
gracefulness  in  all  her  attitudes,  especially  when 
she  took  up  a  guitar,  at  the  request  of  her  lover, 
and  played  a  fcw  airs  for  us ;  but  the  music  was 
rather  monotonous,  and  wiUiout  harmony ;  at 
least  our  dull  ears  could  not  detect  any.  She 
accompanied  herself  in  a  song,  in  a  falsetto  tone : 
a  species  of  whine,  not  altogether  so  discordant 
as  that  of  the  Chinese,  yet  merely  bearable  from 
its  strangeness.  The  sister  now  joined  in  a 
duet,  one  endeavoring  to  outshriek  the  other. 
Our  elder  hosts  were  in  raptures  with  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  they  wondered  at  our  stolidity ; 
but  our  ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  music 
of  Orisi  and  Mario,  and  could  not  endure  even 
the  finest  of  Japanese  singers.  Finding  the 
ladies  so  obliging,  we  prevailed  upon  one  to 
play  while  the  other  danced.  The  performance 
was  peculiar ;  she  went  round  the  apartment,  as 
in  a  slow  waltz,  making  graceful  passes  with 
her  hands,  and  humming  an  air  to  herself^  smil¬ 
ing  most  agreeably,  and  bowing  towards  us  as 
she  went  round.  They  were  attired  in  richly 
embroidered  silk :  a  loose  tunic,  with  wide 
sleeves,  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
sash  of  pale  pink ;  a  fan  was  passed  through 
this,  and,  supporting  the  back  of  each  lady,  was 
a  tri-cornered  flat  Ixiard,  covered  with  parti¬ 
colored  silk.  The  married  ladies  were  attired 
in  robes  of  a  fabric  resembling  cashmere,  and 
of  a  somber  lavender  color.  After  tea  they  in¬ 
troduced  pipes  and  some  light  wine.  The  Ja¬ 
panese  tobacco  is  very  mild,  ami  without  flavor ; 
so  we  requested  tliat  they  would  permit  us  to 
light  cheroots  instead,  according  to  our  own 
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custom.  They  examined  our  uniform  minutely, 
asking  the  English  name  of  each  part  of  it,  and 
pronouncing  each  word  separately  after  us.” — 
P.  842. 

Mr.  Tronson  and  his  friends  paid  a  visit 
to  the  baz-aar  of  Uakodadi,  whicli  is  opened 
e.'icli  morning  by  a  band  of  government 
officials,  in  a  way  which  shows  that  rou-  I 
tine,  which  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes 
used  to  call  the  “  red  tapeworm,”  is  as  | 
well  represented  in  Japan  .as  in  the  old  j 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  list  of  articles 
exjjosed  to  the  eyes  of  buyers  is  tempting 
enough : 

“  Amongst  them  were  lacquered  cups,  blue, 
black,  and  green,  with  rai.scd  figures  gilded  on 
the  outside,  internally  red,  and  provided  with 
covers  of  the  same  shape,  but  larger  than  the 
bowls ;  and  large  bowls  of  the  same  material, 
but  of  inferior  workman.ship,  with  figures  of 
birds  or  of  tortoises  most  exquisitely  raised  ;  the 
prices,  of  course,  proportionably  dear.  Mats  or 
trays  of  cedar,  beautifully  lacquered,  of  various 
patterns;  some  of  them  representing  rai.sed  and 
gilded  storks  stealing  from  a  marsli  to  pounce 
on  an  unfortunate  fi.sh,  or  a  tortoise  wending 
his  weary  way  over  a  hillock,  whilst  the  moon 
peeps  through  a  gilded  cloud :  some  of  the  tra}'8 
margined  by  wreaths  of  bamboo,  or  the  Pyru«, 
or  Camellia  Japoniea.  Fine  egg-shell  china- 
ware,  very  thin  and  very  expensive ;  thicker 
porcelain  va.ses,  ink-.slab.s,  Japan  ink,  and  {>cn- 
cils.  Mariner.s  compas.scs  of  many  sizes,  with 
sun-dials:  the  workmanship  of  these  articles- 
might  vie  with  the  best  produced  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Birmingham  :  the  needle  on  a  pivot 
pointed  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  which 
were  carved  on  a  circle  of  polished  white  metal, 
the  space  in  which  it  revolved  being  glazed ;  it 
was  inclosed  in  a  small  copper  box,  with  hinge 
and  catch,  the  upper  lid  of  which,  when  thrown 
back,  displayed  a  circular  cavity  w  ith  a  central 
pivot,  surrounded  by  a  rim  similar  to  that 
around  the  needle.  When  closed,  it  could  be 
suspended'  by  a  copper  loop  from  any  part  of 
the  dress.  One  purcha.sed  by  me,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sUndard  compass  of  the  Barra- 
couta,  was  perfectly  correct.  Small  tinseled 
household  josses,  large  tray.s,  tobaccoo-pipes  and 
pouches,  picture-books,  dolls,  and  Japanese 
sandals,  were  in  abundance.  The  most  singular 
articles  were  oiled  paper-coats,  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  species  of  mulberry.  Sheets  of  this 
paper  are  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  shape  of  a  coat 
or  cloak,  stitch^  or  gummed  together,  oiled  and 
painted — that  is,  the  outer  layer,  for  it  Ls  double 
— black  or  green ;  the  inner  layer  or  lining  is 
merely  oiled  These  coats  arc  very  durable  so 
long  as  they  are  preserved  from  nails,  sharp 
stones,  or  branches  of  trees,  which  rip  them  up 
as  so  much  tissue-paper.  In  a  retired  and  dis¬ 
tant  («rt  of  the  apartment,  the  sale  of  fish  and 
vegebibles  was  carried  on  with  much  spirit  and  | 
vigor  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers,  while  in  the  | 


I  upper  department,  dollars  quickly  changed 
owners ;  each  of  us  thinking  of  friends  at  home, 
invested  dollars  as  if  the  purse  of  Fortunatua 
was  at  hand :  every  thing  was  sold  at  a  high 
rate.”— P.  358. 

We  have  restricted  ourselves  to  such 

t)ortion8  of  Mr.  Trousoii’s  able  work  a.s 
)oar  u|K)n  Japan,  in  the  glance  we  have 
now  taken  of  it.  These,  however,  do  not 
occupy  a  third  of  the  volume  devoted  to 
the  voy.age  of  the  Harracouta.  AVe  trust 
this  notice  will  lead  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  which  we  again  very  heartily 
commend.  It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the 
other  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Captain  Osborn’s  Cmitte  in  Japanese 
Waters  was  origin.ally  published  in  Black- 
wood.  The  lively  sketches  met  with  much 
favor,  and  they  are  now  reprinted,  in  the 
belief,  we  supjMjse,  that  they  deserve  more 
attention  than  could  be  expected  for  them 
in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  The  proofs 
which  the  author  had  already  given,  espe¬ 
cially  in  (^ueda/i,  of  the  rare  ca])acity  of 
describing,  in  a  lively  and  graphic  way, 
the  men  and  things  which,  in  seldom-visit¬ 
ed  countries,  came  under  his  observing 
eye,  led  us  willingly  to  T/te  Cruise,,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  much  to  interest  us. 
Nor  h:xve  we  been  disappointed.  Captain 
Osborn’s  volume  bears  very  favorable  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  author’s  gifts.  A  quick 
eye,  lively  style,  and  generous  symj)athie.s, 
have  ample  justice  done  to  them  by  being 
set  alongsitie  of  the  fruits  of  a  Avell-in- 
formed  mind.  Occasionally  tliere  is  an 
appe.arance  of  having  “  re.ad  up,”  in  order 
to  produce  the  monthly  chapter;  but  the 
Captain  is  so  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  Kremjtfer  and  Siebold,  that 
the  information  is  readily  accepted  as  pro¬ 
per  to  the  circumstances.  In  this  he  is 
every  inch  a  sailor  just  as  he  is  every  inch 
a  British  siiilor,  when  he  says  :  “  The  pon¬ 
derous  volumes  of  the  American  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Japan  had  little  new  in  them  be¬ 
yond  information  about  Yedo  Gulj)h.” 
Or,  again :  “  An  eminent  American,  who 
goes  off  occasionally  on  the  wings  of  that 
dre.adfiil  eagle,  with  its  claws  armed  with 
the  lightning,  seems  to  insist  that  it  is  the 
high  mission  of  the  United  States  to  do 
chaperon  to  Jap.an,  and  to  introduce  her 
to  the  ken  of  the  w’cstern  world,  :ili  be- 
c.ause  Christopher  Columbus  —  who,  w-e 
maintain,  was  not  the  first  Americaji  citi 
zeu,  and  c.ared  no  more  for  the  Declara. 
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tion  of  Independence  than  he  did  for 
General  Washington  —  discovered  the 
American  continent  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  that  Cathay  and  Zipango,  of  which 
Marco  Polo  had  written.”  If  our  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  have  any  such  intentions,  it  is 
quite  clear  they  will  not  be  left  to  take 
the  lead  in  making  a  lion  of  “  the  country 
of  the  two  emperors”  so  long  as  we  have 
such  embassies  as  that  w’ith  which  Captain 
Osborn  cruised  in  Japanese  waters. 

After  the  Earl  of  Elgin  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  recent  treaty  of  peace 
with  Chitia,  and  the  opening  of  the  “  Cen¬ 
tral  Flowery  Land”  to  British  enterprise ; 
and  while  he  wailed  for  officers  from  the 
Court  of  I’ekin  to  settle  matters  of  import¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the  tariff  of  taxes 
on  foreign  imports,  etc.,  he  resolved  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  coast  of  Japan.  “Tlie 
squadron  of  his  Excellency  consisted  of 
the  steam  -  frigate  lief  ribution,  twenty- 
eight  guns.  Captain  C.  Barker ;  the  steam- 
frigate  Furious,  sixteen  guns.  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn,  C.B.,  on  board  of  which 
ship  his  Excellency  and  suite  were  em¬ 
barked  ;  the  gun-boat  Lee,  Lieuten.ant 
Graham ;  and  the  yacht  Emperor,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ward.”  The  cruise  oi  this  squad¬ 
ron  in  .Tapanese  waters  finds  its  accom- 
jilishcd  historian  in  the  Captain  of  the  Fu¬ 
rious.  We  have  already  characterized 
this  volume  as  able  and  interesting,  and 
w'e  may  now  illustrate  our  remark  by  a 
few  extracts.  Here  is  a  good  example  of 
the  author’s  descriptive  jwwer : 

“  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  August,  1868, 
we  reached  a  group  of  rocky  but  picturesque 
islets,  the  outports  in  the  direction  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese  Empire.  Miaco-Sima,  or  the  “  Asses’ 
Ears,”  so  named  because  their  peaks  run  up  in 
a  manner  not  unlike  the  ears  of  that  animal. 
Their  coasts  are  bold  and  craggy,  washed  by 
Uie  rollers  of  a  wild  though  narrow  sea,  whose 
spray  has  left  a  mark  far  up  the  polished  ware- 
worn  sides;  yet  there  were  green  grass  and 
stout  pine  tree  immediately  above  the  wash  of 
the  sea,  and  vegetation  made  a  bold  fight  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  craggy  peaks.  .  .  . 

For  a  while  heavy  mists  swept  over  land  and 
sea,  and  we  could  only  see  a  mile  or  so  ahead. 
It  was  very  tantalizing.  Those  who  had  not 
witnessed  day  dawn  would  not  have  believed 
we  had  seen  Japan,  and  growled  out  complaints 
of  the  nuisance,  to  use  a  seaman's  phrase,  in  *  be¬ 
ing  jammeil  in  a  fog  off  our  port.’  The  consol¬ 
ation  was,  that  possibly  the  sun  would  master 
the  fog ;  and  presently  there  was  a  play  of  i 
light  along  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  the  hulls  of 
our  vessels  came  out  sharp  and  clear.  Then  I 
Japanese  Junks  were  seen;  presently  their  sails  j 
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and  masts  showed — the  fog  was  lifting,  break¬ 
ing,  and  dispersing.  Down  the  mountains  of 
Kin-Sin  rolM  masses  of  cloud ;  out  of  every 
vale  and  valley  came  dense  mists  sweeping 
down,  wrathful  at  the  enemy  that  was  expelling 
them.  Poor  cloudland  fought  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  lusty  youth  of  a  morning  sun ;  his 
fierce  glance  pierced  her  densest  array,  and  in 
sullen  showers  and  fiying  squalls  of  wind,  night 
and  darkness  passed  away,  whilst  day,  bright 
and  beaming,  burst  fairly  upon  us  with  a  sliout 
of  welcome.  It  was  a  glorious  sight — mountain 
and  plain,  valley  and  islet,  cloth^  with  vegeta¬ 
tion,  or  waving  with  tre^  and  studded  with 
villages — blue  sea  for  a  foreground,  crisped  with 
the  breeze,  and  calm  spots  with  sandy  bays,  in 
amongst  islands,  dotted  with  fishing-boats  and 
native  junks.  We  must  not  attempt  it,  for  pen 
nor  pencil  could  never  reproduce  such  a  pic¬ 
ture.”  .  .  .  And  again :  ”  Past  these  im¬ 
pediments,  and  avoiding  some  sunken  rocks 
which  lie  in  the  channel,  the  ship  apppeared  to 
be  running  up  against  the  shores  of  Kin-Sin, 
which  rose  boldly  ahead  until  they  terminated 
in  tlie  now  cloud-capped  peaks  of  Ili-Kosan  and 
Tarutagama.  Was  it  that  the  Furious  was 
tired  of  buffeting  the  wide  sea,  and  bad  deU-r- 
mined,  like  the  Bounty  of  Otabeitan  fame,  to 
place  herself  in  one  of  the  lovely  nooks  ahead  f 
No:  the  channel  will  show  out  presently;  the 
beautiful  but  sadly  notorious  island  of  Takaboko 
bars  the  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  har¬ 
bor.  Lovely  yet  wicked  Takaboko  —  better 
known  as  the  Papenberg— how  calm  and  smil¬ 
ing  it  looked  down  upon  our  wooden  home  as 
we  swept  past,  almost  touching  it!  It  is  so 
peaceful  so  full  of  repose — we  all  throb  amid 
noise,  routine,  and  formality!  There,  in  that 
pretty  nook,  we  should,  we  felt,  assuredly  find 
rest,  that  peace  which  all  men  care  for,  but  so 
seldom  find!  ‘A  battery  in  amongst  those 
trees,  sir,’  said  the  shrill  voice  of  the  signal  mid¬ 
shipman,  ‘and  four  brass  guns  in  it.’  Brass 
guns  and  batteries  in  such  an  Eden !  what  bar- 
liarism  !  We  thought  with  a  sigh  of  an  equally 
barbarous  act  perpetrated  by  those  gallant 
Frenchmen,  who  had  planted  Vauhan  batteries 
among  the  bread-fruit  and  palm-trees  of  sweet 
Otabeite — the  only  spot  that  excelled  the  scene 
of  beauty  which  now  surrounded  us.” — Pp.  15. 
17,  21. 

Tlie  first  day  in  Naga.saki  passed  pleas¬ 
antly  away.  The  place  and  the  people,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  have  very  much 
about  them  to  interest  Eurojicans.  The 
houses,  made  chiefly  of  wood,  are  con¬ 
structed  with  considerable  taste,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  an  eye  to  cleanliness  and  com¬ 
fort.  And  as  for  the  people.  Captain 
Osborn  could  say,  what  no  stranger  visit¬ 
ing  Britain  could  be  able  to  affirm,  that 
“  every  man,  woman,  and  child  looked 
happy  and  contented.”  The  only  excep¬ 
tions  seemed  to  be  the  scribes,  who  sit  at 
13 
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the  gates  of  the  city  to  keep  notes  of! 
every  thing  that  entei*8,  animate  or  inani-  i 
mate.  Every  one  else  greeted  the  strang-  j 
ers  with  pleasure  and  took  much  delight  i 
in  their  presence.  The  Captain  thus  de-  : 
scribes  the  appearance  of  the  different  | 
classes  that  met  his  eye  :  | 

The  laboring  portion  of  the  male  population 
decidedly  took  little  anxious  care  for  their  rai¬ 
ment — a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  constituting  their  general  at¬ 
tire;  and  many  of  the  children  might  have  just 
escaped  from  Eden,  so  innocent  were  they  of 
clothing.  .  .  The  grown-up  women  were  mod¬ 
estly  attired  in  dark-colored  garments,  their 
beautiful  hair  neatly  dressed,  and,  but  that  their 
nails  were  dyed,  there  was  a  general  appearance 
of  beauty  about  them,  combined  with  much 
grace  in  the  figures  of  the  young  ones.  The 
Japanese  officials  and  gentry  were  very  well 
dressed,  and  in  their  attire  displayed  considera¬ 
ble  dandyism,  according  to  their  own  fashion. 
But  in  their  dress,  as  well  as  in  their  houses,  in 
Japan,  we  noticed  the  prevalence  of  soml>er 
colors,  and  the  absence  of  that  regular  coloring 
and  tinsel-work  so  common  in  China.  Here 
the  out-door  dress  of  the  ladies,  and  that  of  the 
poor  girls  at  the  tea-gardens,  and  the  wives  of 
the  tradespeople,  was  quite  in  color,  however 
fine  the  texture  might  be;  and  amongst  the 
ofilcial  dresses  of  the  officers,  bla^k,  dark  blue, 
and  black  and  white  patterns,  were  the  most 
general.” — P.  40. 

But  our  author  has  more  to  tell  us 
about  the  fair  Japanese  than  the  douce¬ 
ness  of  their  dress : 

“  Woman,”  he  says,  “  holds  in  Japan  a  high 
social  position.  She  is  not  cooped  up  in  a  pesti¬ 
ferous  apartment,  to  delight  some  fattened-up 
Chinese  mandarin,  or  ^easy  brahmin,  but  con¬ 
tributes  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of  man’s  life : 
she  has  succeeded  in  asserting  her  right  to  be 
treated  like  a  rational  being,  quite  as  well  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  the  sterner  sex.  Their 
freedom  is  granted,  it  is  true.  The  fair  damsels 
— nay,  even  the  matrons — have,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  ‘jumped  over  the  traces.’  Then,  with  a 
highly  commendable  liking  to  scrupulous  clean¬ 
liness,  they  somewhat  depart  from  western  no¬ 
tions  of  propriety  as  to  time  and  place  for  their 
ablutiona” — P.  66. 

With  men  noted  for  their  intelligence, 
and  a  race  of  mothers  alive  to  their  own 
dignity  and  responsibility,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  Captain  Osborn  should  hope 
for  a  brilliant  future  for  Japan.  The  leaven 
of  western  thought  will  soon  spread  among 
the  new  generation,  and  if  Christian  truth 
go  hand  in  hand  with  this,  we  may  expect 
fer  more  from  the  Japanese  than  the 


stolid  but  cunning  and  carnal  Chinaman. 
“  Our  day’s  observation  led  us  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  every  hour  in  Japan  con¬ 
firmed — that  the  jieople  inhabiting  it  are 
a  very  remarkable  race,  and  destined,  by 
God’s  help,  to  play  an  important  rofc  in 
the  future  history  of  this  remote  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
recognise,  in  their  color,  features,  dress,^ 
and  customs,  the  Semitic  stock  whence 
they  must  have  sprung ;  but  they  differed 
I  much,  phvsically  and  mentally,  from  th.at 
cold-blooded  race.”  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Japanese  and  the  people  of 
China  is  in  notliing  better  marked  than  in 
the  attitude  they  assume  to  the  fruits  of 
I  western  science  and  art.  “  Hab  got  all 
the  siime  that,  Pekin  side,”  is  the  self-con¬ 
ceited  remark  of  the  stolid  Chinaman ; 
buttheJapane.se  h.asten  to  acknowledge 
their  ignorance  when  any  thing  with 
I  which  tliey  are  unacquainted  is  brought 
under  their  notice,  and  set  about  trying 
to  understand  its  construction,  which  they 
very  quickly  master  and  imitate.  The 
telescope,  the  microscope,  Colt’s  revolv¬ 
ers,  and  Sharpe’s  rifies,  shells,  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  fuzes,  and  various 
kinds  of  complicated  machinqry,  are  soon 
understood,  and  soon  produced,  at  a  price 
which  might  as  much  astonish  British  ma¬ 
kers  as  it  would  gratify  British  purchasers. 
One  man,  who  had  taken  to  photography 
for  amusement,  had  somehow  learned  a 
rej)ort  of  one  of  its  most  interesting  appli¬ 
cations,  and  he  made  an  overland  journey 
of  more  than  forty  days,  to  put  this  single 
question  to  a  Dutch  gentleman  :  “  Explain 
the  means  by  which  the  hourly  variations 
of  the  barometer  may  be  registered  by 
means  of  a  photographic  apparatus':*” 
The  inquisitive  artist  had  no  other  end  in 
view  in  taking  such  a  long  journey,  and 
when  he  received  his  answer,  he  set  out 
again  for  his  own  dwelling. 

We  must  pass  over  many  graphic 
sketches  of  men,  manners,  and  scenery. 
Lord  Elgin  had  resolved  to  proceed  di¬ 
rect  to  the  capital  of  Japan,  lie  was  the 
bearer  of  a  present  from  Queen  Victoiia 
to  the  civil  Emperor  of  Japan,  a  prince 
who  is  never  permitted  to  leave  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  his  palace ;  yet  to  him  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Ambassador  was  sent  to  present  a 
yacht  1 

“We  were  fairly  entering  the  limits  of  the 
Yedo  Gulf,  and  the  freshening  gale  rendered 
our  speed  little  short  of  ten  miles  an  hour. ,  It 
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WM  a  glorious  panorama  past  which  we  were  ! 
rapidly  sailing,  and  the  exhilarating  effect  of  its 
influence  upon  us  all,  combined  wi^  a  delicious 
climate  and  invigorating  breeze,  was  visible  in 
the  glistening  eyes  and  cheerful  looks  of  the 
officers  and  men,  who  crowded  to  gaze  u^n 
the  picture  that  unrolled  itself  before  us.  The  ' 
scenery  was  neither  Indian  nor  Chinese,  and 
presented  more  of  tlie  features  of  a  land  within 
a  temperate  than  of  one  touching  the  torrid 
zone.  The  lower  and  nearer  portions  of  the 
sliores  of  the  gulf  resembled  strongly  some  of  ' 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  our  own  dear 
island ;  yet  we  have  no  gulf  in  Britain  upon 
such  a  scale  as  that  of  Yedo.  Take  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  all  the 
shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — fonn,  with  their 
combined  beauty,  a  gulf  forty  miles  long,  and 
varying  in  width  from  ten  to  thirty.  In  every 
nook  and  valley,  as  well  as  along  every  sandy  ; 
bay,  place  pretty  towns  and  villages — cut  out  all 
bnck-and-plaster  villas  with  Corinthian  porti¬ 
coes,  and  introduce  the  neatest  chalets  Switzer¬ 
land  ever  produced — strew  the  bright  sea  with 
quaint  ves-sels  and  picturesque  b4Mts,  and  you  ' 
will  have  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  For 
background,  scatter  to  the  eastward  the  finest 
scenery  our  Highlands  of  Scotland  can  afford — 
leave  the  blue  and  purple  tints  untouched,  as 
well  as  the  pine-tree  and  mountain-ash.  Far  | 
back,  fifty  miles  off,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
gulf,  amiiLst  masses  of  snowy  clouds  and  streams 
of  golden  mists,  let  a  lofty  mountain  range  be 
seen,  and  at  its  center  rear  a  magnificent  cone, 
the  beautiful  Fusi-hama,  the  “  Matchless  Moun¬ 
tain  ”  of  Japan ;  and  then  perhaps  the  reader 
can  in  some  way  picture  to  his  mind’s  eye  the  ' 
beauties  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  in  the  lovelinci^ 
of  that  bright  day  when  it  first  gladdened  our 
sight” — P.  124.  i 

The  city,  from  which  the  gulf  takes  its 
name,  presents  to  the  traveler  much  that  i 
is  novel  aiui  interesting.  Mr.  Laurence  | 
Oliphant,  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  i 
in  his  visit,  has  given  us  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  interior  of  Yedo.  In  a  paper  of  | 
great  ability,  and  full  of  varied  informa- ' 
tion,  re.'id  in  Section  E  at  the  recent  I 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he  I 
thus  desciibed  Yedo  ;  | 

“Situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  or  rather 
gulf,  so  extensive  that  the  opposite  shores  are 
not  visible  to  each  other,  Yedo  spreads  itself  on 
a  continuous  line  of  houses  along  its  partially  , 
undulating,  partially  level  margin,  for  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles.  Including  suburbs,  at  its 
greatest  width,  it  is  probably  about  seven  miles,  ! 
across,  but  for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  it  nar-  i 
rows  to  a  mere  strip  of  houses.  Any  rough  | 
calculation  of  the  population  of  so  vast  a  city  j 
must  necessarily  be  very  vague  and  uncertain  ;  ; 
but  after  some  experience  of  Chinese  cities,  two  | 
millions  does  not  seem  too  high  an  estimate  at ! 
which  to  place  Yedo.  ! 


“  In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the  Princes, 
there  are  quarters  of  the  town  in  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  verj'  sparse.  The  citadel,  or  re.si- 
dence  of  the  temporal  Emperor,  can  not  be  less 
than  five  or  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  yet 
it  only  contains  about  forty  thousand  souls. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  parts  of  the  city 
in  which  the  inhabitants  seem  almost  as  closely 
packe<l  as  they  are  in  Chinese  towns. 

'  “  The  streets  are  broad  and  admirably  drain¬ 

ed  ;  some  of  them  are  lined  with  peach  and  plum- 
trees,  and  when  these  are  in  blossom,  must 
present  a  gay  and  lively  appearance.  Those 
which  traverse  the  Prince’s  quarter  are  for  the 
most  part  as  quiet  and  deserted  as  aristocratic 
thoroughfares  generally  are.  Those  which  pass 
through  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
quarters  are  densely  crowded  with  passengers, 
on  foot,  in  chairs,  and  on  horseback,  while 
occasionally,  but  not  often,  an  ox-wagon  rum¬ 
bles  and  creaks  along.  The  houses  are  only  of 
two  stories,  sometimes  built  of  freestone,  some¬ 
times  sunburnt  bride,  and  sometimes  of  wood; 
the  roofs  are  either  tiles  or  shingles.  Tlie  shops 
are  completely  open  to  the  street ;  some  of 
these  are  very  extensive,  the  show-rooms  for 
the  more  expensive  fabrics  being  up-stairs,  as 
with  us.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  built 
upon  a  level  plain,  watered  by  the  Toda  Gawa, 
which  fiows  through  this  section  of  the  town, 
and  supplies  with  water  the  large  moats  which 
surround  the  citadel.  It  is  spanned  by  the 
Nipon;  has  a  wooden  bridge  of  enormous 
length,  celebrated  as  the  Hyde  Park  Comer  of 
Japan,  as  from  it  all  distances  throughout  th«. 
empire  are  measured.  Towards  the  western 
quarter  of  the  city  the  country  becomes  more 
broken,  swelling  hills  rise  above  the  house-tops, 
richly  clothed  with  foliage,  from  out  the  waving 
mas.scB  of  which  appear  the  upturned  gables 
of  a  temple,  or  the  many  roofs  of  a  pagoda.” 

IMaiiy  of  the  customs  which  strike  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  are  capable  of  an  easy 
explanation.  Here,  however,  is  one, 
touching  the  care  taken  of  Japanese 
noses,  for  which  Captain  Osborn  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  an  explanation  : 

“  \Yhy  do  the  Japanese  tie  up  their  noses? 
We  have  often  asked,  for  one  can  not  but  believe 
that  there  is  some  good  reason  why  a  naked 
nian  should  voluntarily  lash  up  his  nose.  Can 
a  Japanese  nose  be  a  fractious  feature  ?  or  is  it 
that  noses  require  to  he  much  taken  care  of  in 
Japan  ?  or  may  it  not  be  that  there  is  some  se¬ 
curity  in  this  precaution  against  inhaling  mala¬ 
ria?  We  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
future  visitors,  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
entry  in  our  Journal :  Mem.  In  Yedo  it  is  the 
custom  afloat  to  tie  up  the  nose  and  wear  but 
few  garments.” — P.  147. 

Take,  as  another  sample  of  the  lively 
sketches  which  abound  in  this  volume, 
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the  following  capital  photograph  of  a 
Japanese  conjuror: 

Our  Japanese  merlin  was  seated  cross-legf^cd 
about  ten  yards  fWxn  us,  upon  the  raised  plat¬ 
form  of  the  floor  of  the  apartment  ;  behind  him 
was  a  (mid-colored  screen,  with  a  painting  of 
the  peak  of  Fuoi-hama,  in  blue  and  white  upon 
its  glittering  (^ound.  He  threw  up  the  sleeves 
of  hb  dress,  and  showed  a  piece  of  some  tissue- 
paper,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was 
about  six  inches  square,  and  by  dexterous  and 
delicate  manipulation,  he  formed  it  into  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  butterfly,  the  wings  being 
extended,  and  at  the  most  each  was  one  inch 
across.  Holding  the  butterfly  out  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  to  show  what  it  wa.s,  he  placed  two 
candles,  which  were  beside  him,  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  allow  him  to  wave  a  fan  rapidly  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  flame,  and  then,  by  a  gentle 
motion  of  this  fan  over  the  paper  insect,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  set  it  in  motioa  A  counter-draught  of 
air  from  some  quarter  interfered  with  his  ef¬ 
forts,  and  made  the  butterfly  truant  to  his  will,  \ 
and  the  screen  had  to  be  moved  a  little  to 
remedy  thia  He  then  threw  the  paper  butter¬ 
fly  up  in  the  air,  and  gradually  it  seemed  to  ac¬ 
quire  life  from  the  action  of  his  fan — now  wheel¬ 
ing  and  dipping  towards  it,  now  tripping  along 
its  edge,  then  hovering  over  it,  as  we  may  see 
a  butteiily  do  over  a  flower  in  a  fine  summer’s 
day,  then  in  wantonness  wheeling  away  and 
again  returning  to  alight,  the  wings  quivering 
with  nervous  restlessness:  one  could  have 
sworn  it  was  a  live  creature.  Now  it  flew  off 
to  the  light,  and  then  the  conjuror  recalled  it, 
and  presently  supplied  a  mate  in  the  shape  of 
another  butterfly,  and  together  they  rose  and 
played  about  the  old  man’s  fan,  varying  their 
attentions  between  flirting  with  one,  another 
and  fluttering  along  the  edge  of  the  fan.  We 
repeatedly  saw  one  on  each  side  of  it  as  he  held 
it  nearly  vertically,  and  gave  the  fan  a  short, 
quick  motion ;  then  one  butterfly  would  pass 
over  to  the  other,  both  would  wheel  away  as  if 
in  play,  and  again  return.  A  plant  with  some 
flowers  stood  in  a  pot  near  at  hand ;  by  gentle 
movements  of  the  fan,  the  pretty  little  creatures 
were  led  up  to  it,  and  then,  their  delight !  how 
they  played  about  the  leaves,  sipped  the  flowers, 
kis^  each  other,  and  whisked  off  'again  with 
all  the  airs  and  graces  of  real  butterflies  1  The 
audience  was  in  ecstacies,  and  young  and  old 
clapped  their  hands  with  delight  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  ended,  when  the  old  man  advanced  to  the 
front  of  his  stage,  within  arm’s  length  of  us  all, 
accompanied  by  bis  magic  butterflies,  that  even 
in  the  open  air  continued  to  play  round  the 
magician  and  his  fan.  As  a  feat  of  legerdemain, 
it  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  trick  we  had 
ever  heard  of|  and  one  that  must  require  an 
immense  amount  of  practice.” — P.  192. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
two  supreme  heads  of  the  Jajianese  Gov¬ 
ernment  :  “  The  spiritual  Emjieror,  who 
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pauses  a  sub-celestial  existence,  reminded 
only  of  his  humanity  by  his  twelve  wives, 
who  are  not  spiritual ;  and  the  temjKirai 
Emperor,  confined  within  the  massive 
walls  of  his  handsome  palace,  little  better 
than  a  state  prisoner.”*  Here  is  the  lat¬ 
ter  much-h)-be-i)itied  personage,  when 
beginning  to  look  his  last : 

“We  heanl  that  Ix)rd  Elgin  had  been  told 
that  the  Fai-Koon  was  very  ill— indeed,  too  ill 
to  grant  an  interview ;  but  that  his  Excellency 
might,  if  he  pleased,  have  an  audience  of  the 
heir-apparent  The  serious  sickness  of  the  Fai- 
Koon  we  had  heard  of  from  Mr.  Harris  at  Simo- 
da,  who  informed  us  that  the  unfortunate  Em¬ 
peror  was  in  the  last  stage  of  epileptic  disease, 
and,  in  July,  when  he  saw  him,  looked  far  more 
dead  than  alive.  Poor  Fai-Koon!  few  would 
willingly  change  places  with  him,  immured 
from  birth  until  death  within  the  limited  area 
of  his  palace-garden,  seeing  nothing  even  of  his 
own  dominions,  but  what  his  eye  could  range 
over  from  the  terraces  of  his  prison ;  learning 
nothing  but  through  the  verbal  reports  of  his 
almost  equally  imprisoned  high  ofiHcers,  or  the 
written  accounts  sent  in  by  the  heads  of  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  —  one  can  hardly  conceive  a 
situation  more  sad,  or  more  likely  to  lead  to 
those  habits  of  intemperance  or  sensuality  which 
end  in  epilepsy,  idiotcy,  and  an  early  grave.” — 
P.  167. 

Notwithstanding  the  interesting  and 
reliable  information  which  those  who  have 
recently  visited  Japan,  have  given  us  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people,  we  are  as 
yet  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  that  land,  of  its  government, 
civil  and  religious,  of  its  arts,  and  of  the 
true  moral  condition  of  its  population. 
Now,  however,  that  the  door  has  been 
opened,  many,  impelled  by  various  mo¬ 
tives,  will  hasten  to  enter  in.  After  the 
glimj>8e  we  have  already  got  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese,  w’C  are  sure  all  our 
readers  will  sympathize  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  of  Mr.  Oliphant  —  state¬ 
ments  distinguished  as  much  by  their 
practical  sagacity,  as  by  their  broad, 
genial  philanthropy  : 

“  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that,  while 
we  have  achieved  a  great  result  in  thus  opening 
to  the  world  this  prosperous  and  happy  com¬ 
munity,  we  have  also  incurred  serious  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  them,  and  are  bound  not  to  take 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  inexperience 
in  their  dealin(;s  with  western  nations.  VVe  can 
only  hope  to  commend  our  civilization  to  them 
by  maintaining  a  high  moral  standard,  both  in 
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our  comraercUI  and  political  intercoune.  They 
are  sufficiently  cnlif^htened  to  appreciate  a  policy 
influenced  by  higher  considerations  than  those 
inTolred  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Unless 
we  follow  such  a  policy,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
predict  tlut  we  shall  lose  alike  their  confldence 
and  respect,  and  involve  ourselves  in  complica¬ 
tions  disastrous  to  our  commerce,  and  discredit¬ 
able  to  our  national  character.  Of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  lUst,  the  Japanese  are  the  most 
susceptible  to  civilizing  influences,  and  I  quote 
the  words  of  an  eminent  Chinese  and  Japanese 
scholar  in  saying  that,  in  one  respect,  they  are 
far  in  advance  of  their  ancient  neighbor  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  in  that  their  attention  is  directed  to  obtain  | 
a  knowledge  of  other  nations.  Their  own  ef- 1 
forts  in  this  way  will  form  their  greatest  secur-  | 
ity.  Their  soldiers  once  formed  the  body-guard  | 


of  the  King  of  Siam,  their  Consuls  once  examin¬ 
ed  Spanish  ships  in  Acapulco;  their  sailors  once 
took  a  Dutch  Governor  out  of  bis  house  in  For¬ 
mosa,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  their  rulers ; 
their  princes  once  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope ; 
their  Emperor  once  defied  the  vengeance  of 
Portugal,  by  executing  her  Ambassadors.  The 
knowledge  of  these  historical  events  remains 
among  them.  We  may  reasonably  hope  for  a 
groat  preponderance  of  good  results  from  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  an  intercourse  which  has  recommenc¬ 
ed  so  peacefully.  Let  us  indulge  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  land  of  the  rising  sun  may  not 
only  soon  be  fitted  for  taking  her  place  among 
I  nations,  but  also  among  Christian  nations,  and 
I  with  all  the  institutions,  and  liberty,  and  puri- 
j  ty  of  the  best  of  those  nations." 


From  the  Dublin  Cnlverilty  Magazine. 
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CUAPTRB  VII. 

TB^  TRAITOB’s  doom. 

As  the  precise  character  and  pursuits 
of  Lars  Vonved  and  his  followers  will  be 
duly  revealed  in  the  course  of  this  narra¬ 
tive,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  details  concerning  them  at  present ; 
but  a  brief  explanation  may  be  given  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Lars  Von¬ 
ved  became  a  prisoner  at  Bornholm. 

It  must  bo  premised  that  the  formida¬ 
ble  Baltic  Rover  possessed  two  vessels, 
the  small  one  being  the  be.autiful  Little 
Am.alia,  described  in  a  preceding  chapter ; 
the  other  was  a  vessel  of  considerable 
size,  called  the  Skildpadde.  The  Little 
Amalia,  in  fact,  served  as  a  tender  to  the 
Skildpadde,  and  was  to  her  what  the  jack- 
.al  is  to  the  lion,  or  the  pilot-lish  to  the 
shark. 

Both  vessels  had  been  hovering  sev¬ 
eral  days  off  the  island  of  Bornholm,  for 
rea.sons  best  known,  and  perhaps  only 
known  to  the  Rover  himself.  Some  in¬ 
formation  received  by  the  medium  of  a 
fishing-boat,  induced  Vonved  one  even¬ 
ing  to  stand  close  in  shore  in  the  Skild- 
pi^de,  having  first  ordered  the  AniiUia  to 


cruise  at  sea  for  a  week  in  a  certain  lati¬ 
tude.  Vonved  then  landed  from  the 
Skildpadde  at  a  snug  cove  on  the  coast 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Ronne, 
and  directed  the  crew  of  his  boat  to  re¬ 
main  there  to  await  his  return.  He  was 
absent  until  daybreak  on  the  following 
moniing,  and  then  came  down  to  the 
cove,  and  ordered  the  boat  back  to  the 
Skildpadde,  telling  the  men  that  he  him¬ 
self  would  remain  alone  on  the  island  for 
ten  days.  During  this  interval,  the  Skild¬ 
padde  was  to  cruise  out  of  sight  of  the 
shore,  and  to  close  in  with  the  land  on  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  day,  and  then  to 
send  a  boat  to  the  cove  to  bring  off  the 
captain.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  oral 
orders  of  Vonved  ;  but  he  also  handed  a 
sealed  letter  to  the  coxsw’ain  of  the  boat, 
addressed  to  his  chief  officer  aboard  the 
Skildpadde.  Having  thus  sent  back  the 
boat,  Vonved  walked  off  in  the  direction 
of  Ronne. 

So  far,  nothing  was  unusual  in  the 
wild,  adventurous  career  of  the  Rover. 
But  he  little  suspected  that  during  his 
absence  from  the  boat  one  of  the  men, 
who  for  some  months  past  had  secretly 
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engaged  for  a  heavy  reward  to  betray  at 
the  first  opportunity  his  captain  to  the 
Danish  authorities,  had  stolen  from  this 
cove  when  most  of  his  comrades  were 
sleeping  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
only  the  coxswain  was  partially  awake, 
nodding  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat. 
This  perfidious  traitor  had  then  gone 
straight  to  Ronne,  and  given  information 
th.at  Lars  Vonved  had  landed,  .and  as  he 
had  reason,  he  said,  to  believe  (as  indeed 
he  had,  for  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  Vonved  and  his  chief  officer) 
the  Rover  intended  to  lurk  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  some  days.  He 
named  a  place  where  he  supposed  Von¬ 
ved  would  be  on  the  morrow  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  specie- 
dalers  as  part  payment  for  his  villainy, 
and  a  pledge  that  he  should  receive  five 
hundred  more  in  case  Vonved  w.as  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  occasion,  he  hurried  back  to 
the  boat,  and  in  due  time  reached  the 
Skildpadde,  quite  unsuspected. 

The  result  of  this  treachery  was  the 
capture  of  Lars  Vonved,  and  his  removal 
next  day  on  board  the  Falk  brig-of-war, 
which  had  just  anchored  in  the  roads. 
The  subsequent  explosion  of  that  vessel, 
however,  w'as  purely  accidental.  At  any* 
rate,  Vonved  was  quite  guiltless  of  will¬ 
fully  blowing  her  up,  as  hinted  in  the  ac¬ 
count  published  in  the  Fcedrelandet.  He 
was  hurled  to  a  great  distance  by  the 
explosion,  stunned,  but  uninjured  in  per¬ 
son.  He  quickly  rallied,  ana  lashed  him¬ 
self  to  a  spar,  which  drifted  out  to  sea 
with  the  ebb  tide  and  wind,  and  from  this 
horrible  jeopardy  he  was  rescued  by  the 
British  bark  Camperdown.  The  rest  of 
his  adventure,  up  to  the  time  when  his 
little  jeegt  sailed  away  from  the  Camper- 
down,  is  already  known. 

When  Vonved  was  seized  on  shore  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  Copenhagen 
paper,  he  instantly  knew  that  one  of  his 
own  crew  most  have  betrayed  him.  He 
entreated  the  comm.anding  officer  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Ronne,  who  had  effect¬ 
ed  his  capture,  to  reveal  to  him  the  name 
of  the  traitor.  The  officer,  thinking  that 
Vonved  would  never  have  any  opportu¬ 
nity  of  avenging  himself  on  the  ruffian, 
ana  that  consequently  n6  harm  could  re¬ 
sult  from  gratifying  liis  natural  curiosity 
on  this  point,  complied  after  a  brief  hesi¬ 
tation.  He  also  told  Vonved  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  man’s  treachery,  the  pay¬ 
ment  he  had  already  received,  and  the 
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sum  he  was  further  to  receive,  now  that 
Vonved  w'as  actually  captured  through 
his  instrumentality.  The  result  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  by  Vonved  will 
now  be  detailed. 

The  morning  after  Lars  Vonved  had 
been  received  by  the  Amalia  from  the 
Camjierdown,  the  little  joegt,  having 
sailed  all  night  at  her  utmost  speed,  hove- 
to  at  daybreak,  and  Vonved  himself  as¬ 
cended  to  the  masthead,  and  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  telescope  swept  the  horizon.  He 
beheld  at  a  great  distance  two  or  three 
ves-sels,  but  not  the  one  he  looked  for. 
The  Amalia  was  now  in  that  part  of  the 
Baltic  where  the  Skildpadde  had  orders  to 
cruise,  and  the  latter  vessel  was  the  ofie 
which  the  Rover  sought.  For  several 
hours  the  ja*gt  then  ran  on  different 
tacks,  to  and  fro,  like  a  sharp-nosed  hound 
scenting  its  master,  and  .at  length  the 
wished-for  vessel  was  descried.  With 
every  stitch  of  her  black-dyed  duck  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  the 
Little  Amalia  bore  straight  down  on  the 
Skildpadde,  the  latter  meanwhile  jogging 
along  under  easy  sail.  A  sharj)  look-out 
w’as,  however,  kept  on  bo.ard  of  her,  for 
when  the  Amalia  was  yet  several  miles 
dist.ant,  the  Skildpadde  recognized  her,  and 
hoisted  a  ]>rivate  signal.  It  was  immedi¬ 
ately  responded  to,  and  then  the  Skild¬ 
padde  hove-to,  and  the  swift  little  ja*gt 
of  course  neared  her  very  rapidly. 

If  the  reader  happens  to  be  acq\).ainted 
with  the  D.anish  language  he  will,  doubt- 
les.s,  have  already  marveled  that  such  a 
singular  name  as  Skildpadde  di.stinguish- 
ed  the  chief  vessel  of  the  Baltic  Rover. 
Skildpadde  means,  in  English,  literally 
Tortoise ;  and  the  tortoise  is  one  of  the 
slowest  of  four-footed  creatures.  It  does 
not  run  ;  it  does  not  leap ;  it  does  not 
even  walk,  under  ordinary  circumstances  : 
it  only  creeps  and  crawls,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  a  sloth  or  a  load.  Why,  then, 
was  this  vessel  called  “  Tortoise  ?”  Sim¬ 
ply  for  a  whim  of  Lars  Vonved,  who  so 
christened  her  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  irony, 
because  she  was,  in  fact,  probably,  the 
very  swiftest  vessel  then  afloat  in  any  sea 
or  ocean  throughout  the  world. 

The  former  history  of  the  Skildpadde 
was  sufficiently  romantic  even  for  a  nv 
ver’s  ship.  She  was  built  at  Bombay,  en¬ 
tirely  of  teak-wood  —  the  hardest  and 
most  endurable  of  .all  woods  used  in  shi|>- 
building  —  by  Parsecs,  a  j>eeuliar  peo))le, 
of  quite  a  different  race  from  the  Hin- 
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doos,  .ind  said  to  be  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Fire-worshipers  of  Persia.  These 
Parsecs  are,  at  any  rate,  exceedingly  in¬ 
telligent  and  able  workmen,  and  during 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  have  been  de¬ 
servedly  celebrated  for  their  skill  as  ship¬ 
builders.  They  build  vessels  of  all  sizes  ; 
and  some  of  the  finest  Indiainen  afloat 
have  been  entirely  constructed  by  them. 
The  vessel  in  question  was  built  by  the 
Parsees  for  an  opium  clipper ;  that  is,  to 
be  solely  employed  in  the  lucrative,  but 
demoralizing  trade  of  smuggling  opium 
from  the  Indian  peninsula  into  China — a 
traftic  which  the  Chinese  government, 
very  n,aturaliy,  and  from  praiseworthy 
motives,  endeavored  to  suppress ;  but 
England  went  to  war  with  the  flowery 
Celestials  in  consequence,  and  individuals 
yet  exist  who  explicitly  aflirm  that  this 
“  Chinese  war”  was  commenced,  contin¬ 
ued,  and  concluded  for  motives  which  do 
not  by  any  means  reflect  the  highest  hon¬ 
or  on  the  statesmen  who  at  that  period 
steered  the  British  ship  of  State.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  poor  John  Chinaman  W'as 
soundly  drubbed  .and  made  to  p.ay  the 
])rime  cost  of  the  rods  employed  in  his 
flagellation.  The  opium  trade  is  now 
more  prosj>erou8  than  ever,  for  the  East- 
India  C'ompany,  it  is  said,  clear  some  three 
millions  sterling  per  annum  from  theimjwr- 
portation  of  the peniiciou8drugintoChin.a. 

The  opium  clipj)er  in  question  was  origin¬ 
ally  brig-rigged,  and  named  Cheringhee- 
Julmahaha.  Her  career  in  that  service 
was  very  brief,  however,  for  on  her  second 
voyage,  the  Malays,  who  formed  two 
thirds  of  her  crew,  mutinied  and  murdered 
their  officers  and  all  the  other  Europeans 
on  board.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
then  turned  pirates — a  gentleman-like  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  their  native  hahits  and 
}»redilection8  admirably  qualified  them. 
Ere  long,  being  hotly  pursued  by  one  of 
the  East-India  Company’s  armed  steam¬ 
ers,  they  steered  through  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  and  with  the  avenger  of  blood 
at  their  heels,  they  held  their  frightened 
course  straight  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
w’estward.  The  swift  brig  soon  outsailed 
the  Company’s  cruiser,  but  her  guilty 
crew  dared  not  again  ])oint  her  prow  to¬ 
wards  the  Indian  Archii>elago.  Their 
provisions,  and  worse  still,  their  water, 
fell  short,  and  so  dreadfully  did  they  suf¬ 
fer,  that  day  by  day  their  numbers  were 
rapidly  thinned.  At  length  they  made 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  cast  anchor  off  i 


Zanzibar,  only  seven  of  them  surviving 
out  of  twenty-five.  These  wretches  had 
no  sooner  anchored  than  they  rowed 
ashore  in  a  boat,  half  famished,  and  wholly 
desperate.  The  slave-dealers  at  Zanzibar 
at  once  comprehended  the  true  history 
of  their  arrival,  and  without  ceremony, 
clapped  the  seven  Malavs  in  a  calaboza, 
or  jail,  and  seized  the  Clieringhee-Julma- 
haha,  under  pretense  that  they  would 
forthwith  retuni  her  to  her  owners  in 
India.  In  a  single  week  they  altered  her 
from  a  brig  into  a  very  rakish  little  bark, 
and  thoroughly  equipped  her  for  the 
slave-trade.  Furnished  with  false  pajwrs, 
and  re-christened  by  the  innocent  n.amc 
of  Santa-Vincente-de-la-Luana,  they  then 
dispatched  her,  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
with  a  cargo  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  negroes,  for  the  Havan.a,  or  at  least 
for  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Cuba  contigu¬ 
ous  to  that  city. 

The  good  .and  honest  bark  Santa- 
Vincente-de  la-LuJina  was  for  some  time 
an  extremely  industrious,  hard-worked, 
and  remarkably  successful  slaver — thanks 
to  her  unparalleled  swiftness — until  the 
human  material  for  cargo  growing  scarce 
on  the  Mozambique  coast,  her  owners,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  them,  ventured  to  send 
her  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
pick  up  a  cargo  on  the  west  coa.st.  She 
<lid  pick  up  a  full  c.argo  very  speedily,  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Verde,  on  the  coast  of 
Senegambia,  but  she  herself  w<as  “  picked 
up”  in  turn,  being  overtaken  by  a  dense 
fog  not  a  hundred  miles  on  her  voyage  ; 
and  when  it  cle.ared  off,  lits  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  (ileorge  the  Fourth’s  cruiser  Firefly 
was  discovered  within  a  cable’s  length, 
and  the  doomed  Santa-Vincente-de-la- 
Luana  forthwith  became  the  said  firefly’s 
prize,  much  to  the  joy  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jolly  British  tars,  for  there  were  no 
less  than  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  ne¬ 
groes  on  board  the  bark,  for  each  of  whom 
the  captors  would  receive  a  bonus  of  five 
pounds  sterling,  besides  whatever  sum  the 
vessel  herself  might  realize. 

And  so  a  gray-haired  m.aster’s-mate, 
and  a  little  round-faced  mischievous  reefer 
'of  fourteen,  and  a  gruff  old  quartermaster, 
and  ten  stalwart  beef-eating  blue-jackets, 
were  put  on  board  the  bark  as  a  prize 
crew,  and  they  safely  navigated  her  to 
Sierra  Leone  —  only  one  hundred  and 
eleven  negroes  dying  on  the  passage, 
owing  partly  to  an  insufficiency  of  food, 

I  and  partly  to  a  grievous  distemper  which 
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broke  oat  in  consequence  of  their  over¬ 
crowded  state.  At  Sierra  Leone,  the 
“  mixed  court,”  a.s  it  was  called,  speedily 
condemned  Santa-Vincente-de-la-Luana  as 
a  true  and  lawful  ^rize  to  hi.s  liritannic 
Majesty’s  cruiser  Firefly,  and  accordinj? 
to  the  law  in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
the  beautiful  clipper  was  beached  in  the 
sandy  bay,  hove  down,  and  sawn — liter¬ 
ally  sawn — ^in  twain,  amidships.  This  was 
done  according  to  custom,  the  ostensible  i 
i-eason  being  to  render  her,  and  vessels  of 
like  character,  hona  fide  WTCcks,  unfit 
ever  again  to  sail  the  salt  seas  as  slavers. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  this  sort  of  precau¬ 
tion  was  illusory  and  deceptive.  It  was  a 
very  easy  matter  to  put  the  severed  por¬ 
tions  together  and  render  the  vessel  more 
seaworthy  than  ever,  and  well  did  the  j 
slave-dealers  understand  the  dodge.  No-  j 
thing  was  more  common  than  tor  these  | 
worthy  and  wide-awake  gentlemen  to  | 
purchase  a  condemned  slaver,  (perchance  | 
one  latelv  their  own,)  sawn  in  twain,  for  | 
comparatively  a  trifle,  and  then  they  had  I 
her  quietly  put  together  again,  (length- 1 
ened  to  increase  her  speed,  if  they  so  ■ 
pleased,)  and  speedily  sent  her  forth  to  { 
^  resume  ner  former  trade.  } 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  Santa-Yin-  i 
cente-de-la-Luana,  duly  sawn  asunder,  a  I 
little  forward  of  her  mainmast,  was  law'- 1 
fully  put  up  to  public  auction.  It  so  hap-  ; 
pened  that  two  unknown  strangers  W'ere  ; 
present  on  the  occasion.  One  of  them 
was  no  other  than  Lars  Vonved,  the  i 
Dane ;  and  hk  companion  was  Marma-  | 
duke  Dunraven,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  ! 
the  English  navy,  and  whom  the  reader 
will  hereafter  recognize  as  Lars  Vonved’s 
chief  officer.  These  strangers  carefully 
examined  the  condemned  slaver,  and 
agreeing  that  she  was  precisely  the  vessel 
they  required  for  a  particular  service,  and 
as  they  had  a  tolerably  heavy  bag  of  gold, 
they  vowed,  in  choice  Dansk  and  pure 
Saxon,  to  buy  her  at  any  cost.  She  was 
knocked  down  to  them,  with  all  her 
“  stores,  rigging,  and  apparel,”  (to  quote 
the  legal  document,)  for  the  small  sum  of  | 
£296  sterling — not  the  tenth  of  her  real 
value — and  they  would  have  obtiuned  her 
for  one  half  that  sum  but  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  pertinacious  bidders, 
who  were  well  known  to  be  agents  for  the 
owners  of  barracoons,  or  “  slave-pens,”  on 
the  coast. 

Hence  it  was  that  this  beautiful  yet 
w'icked  craft,  first  the  brig  Cheringhee- 


Julmahaha,  an  opium  clipper;  next  a  Ma- 
1^  pirate ;  and  then  the  bark  Santn- 
Vincente-de-la-Luana,  a  slaver,  finally  be¬ 
came  {what,  will  duly  be  revealed)  the 
legal  property  of  Captain  Lars  Vonved. 

As  already  mentioned,  Lars  Vonved, 
having  a  cert.ain  caustic  satirical  spirit  of 
his  own,  solemnly  re-christened  her  the 
Skildpadde,  or  Tortoise.  He  eflected  a 
further  transformation,  much  more  im¬ 
portant.  Originally  a  brig,  and  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  bark  by  the  slavers,  Vonved 
fancied,  and  fancied  very  shrewdly,  that 
neither  a  brig’s  nor  a  bark’s  was  the 
proper  rig  for  the  clipper.  He  resolved  to 
do  ample  justice  to  her  ingenious  Parsee 
buildiers,  by  rigging  her  in  a  fa.shion  that 
would  drive  her  through  the  water  at  her 
utmost  possible  8i>eetl.  And  so  he  con¬ 
verted  her  into  what  is  technically  called 
a  “  three-masted  schooner” — a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  rig,  now  comparatively  common, 
especially  in  the  case  of  foreign  trading 
screw-steamers,  but  rare  indeed  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  question. 

A  three-masted  schooner,  therefore, 
w'as  the  Skildpatlde  henceforth,  and  in 
this  guise  her  keel  was  one  of  the  fleet(*8t 
that  ever  clave  the  transparent  w.aters  of 
the  Baltic,  or  the  blue  waves  of  the  main 
ocean.  Her  tonnage  was  somewhat  less 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy,  per  Eng¬ 
lish  measurement,  and  her  draught  of  wa¬ 
ter  was  astonishingly  small — a  distinguish¬ 
ing  quality  of  which  Vonved  well  knew 
the  value,  since  it  h.ad  repeatedly  en<ablcd 
him  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  Danish  Hoyal 
cruisers ;  for  the  Skildpadde  could  s.afely 
pass  over  shoals,  or  run  along  a  shallow 
coast,  whither  her  pursuers  dared  not 
follow.  The  ver^  light  draught  of  the 
Skildpadde  —  which  did  not  c.xceed  six 
and  a  half  feet,  w’ith  all  her  stores  on 
board — was  attributable  to  three  causes : 
her  great  length,  her  breadth  of  beam, 
and  the  flatness  of  her  bottom.  But  her 
“  runs”  both  fore  and  aft,  were  sharp  as 
a  razor,  to  use  the  appropriate  nautical 
phraseology. 

Lars  Vonved’s  originality  of  fancy  was 
not  confined  merely  to  the  name  and  rig 
I  of  his  vessel.  He  painted  her  hull  entire- 
!  ly  black,  her  bulwsirks,  her  boats,  her 
;  masts,  spars,  and  yards,  were  also  black 
'  as  the  raven’s  wing ;  and  to  crown  all, 

'  even  her  sails  were  of  the  same  ominous 
1  hue.  It  required  little  stretch  of  imagina- 
'  tion  to  compare  the  gloom  which  these 
I  black  sails  of  the  Skildpadde  cast  on  the 
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Bunny  surface  of  the  summer  sea,  to  the  go  on  board  the  Skildpadde  in  the  pram.” 
shadow  of  guilt,  and  crime,  and  sin.  But  “  Alone,  Captain  Vonved  f” 

tlie  truth  was,  Vonved  was  much  too  “  Alone.” 

practical  a  man  to  do  all  this  from  mere  The  young  skipper  immediately  gave 

eccentricity.  By  painting  hull,  spars,  and  orders  to  lower  the  pram  from  the  davits, 
sails,  black,  he  derived  an  immense  ad-  and  meanwhile  the  Little  Amalia  luffed 
vantage  over  any  vessel  in  chase.  He  up.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Vonved  calm- 
could  see  his  pursuer  when  his  own  vessel  ly  8tep|)e<l  into  the  pram,  and  quietly 
was  invisible,  for  no  glint  of  sunlight  was  rowed  himself  to  the  Skildpadde.  He 
ever  reflected  from  the  somber -hued  was  welcomed  on  board  by  a  cordial  cheer 
Skildpadde.  ,  from  all  hatuls,  for  his  crew  were  devoted 

The  crew  of  the  Skildpadde  comprised  to  his  service,  and  personally  were  very 
in  all  fifty-seven  men,  including  the  ofli-  much  attached  to  him — with  one  dark  ex- 
ccrs.  Her  tender,  the  Little  Amalia,  had  ception.  They  were,  however,  exceed- 
a  skipper  and  four  men  for  crew.  In  all,  ingly  astonished  at  his  unexjKJCted  pre- 
therefore,  Vonved’s  immediate  followers  sence,  for  they  had,  of  course,  supposed 
numbered  sixty-two.  Herr  Lundt,  the  him  to  be  ashore  at  Bornholm. 
skip|>er  of  the  little  ja?gt,  was  not  only  the  Lars  Vonved  courteously  shook  hands 
youngest  officer,  but  also  the  youngest  with  his  officers,  and  uttered  a  few  kind 
man  in  either  vessel.  Many  of  the  men  words  expressive  of  his  satisfiiction  at  re- 
were  middle-aged  ;  a  few  were  prime  old  joining  his  faithful  crew  much  sooner  tlian 
sea-dogs  of  fifty  and  upwanls ;  and  pro-  he  and  they  had  anticipated  ;  and  then 
bably  the  average  age  of  each  man  was  he  quitted  the  upper  deck,  making  a  sign 
at  least  thirty-five.  The  astute  Rover  to  his  chief  officer  to  accompany  him. 
preferred  men  of  experience  and  tried  They  passed  through  the  officers’  mess- 
ability  and  intelligence,  nor  did  he  ever  room  and  the  main  cabin,  and  entereil 
admit  one  to  join  his  desperate  service  the  captain’s  private  cabin  at  the  extreme 
aboard  his  two  vessels,  until  after  a  pro-  stern  of  the  vessel. 

bation  as  one  of  his  numerous  secret  Closing  the  door  and  cautiously  satisfy- 

agents,  or  indirect  followers.  He  thus  ing  himself  that  they  were  alone,  Vonved 
had  selected,  by  slow  degrees,  his  present  turned  round,  and  again  gnisped  his  offi- 
crew  of  stern,  fearless,  determined  out-  cer  warmly  by  the  h.and,  exclaiming,  with 
laws ;  skillful  as  seamen,  thoroughly  de-  an  emotion  he  did  not  care  to  conceal : 
voted  to  his  fortunes,  and  of  tried  fidelity.  “  Dunraven  !  yesterday  at  this  hour  I 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  fore-  never  thought  to  see  you  more!” 
sight,  and  shrewd  penetration  of  charac-  “Wh.at  do  you  mean?  Captain  Von- 
ter,  he  had,  at  this  time  one  m.an  of  his  ved,  what  has  happened  ?” 
crew  who  had  deliberately  betraved  him  “  You  have  heard  nothing,  then,  of  my 
for  the  sake  of  w’hat  was  literally  bliid-  adventures  since  we  parted  ?” 
penge — blood-money.  “  How  could  I  ?  The  boat  brought  me 

To  resume  the  narrative.  your  written  order  to  cruise  hereabouts 

As  the  Amalia  neared  the  Skildpadde,  for  ten  days,  and  I  immediately  obeyed  ?” 
Vonved  took  Herr  Lundt  aside.  “The  boat!  ah!  yes,  the  lioat  from 

“  My  friend,”  whispered  he,  “  I  do  not  which  I  landed  at  tlie  cove,  near  Ronne  ?” 
wish  the  men  of  the  jrogt  to  communicate  “  Certainly.” 

to  the  crew  of  the  Skildpadde  the  manner  “  And,”  continued  Vonved,  in  a  quick, 
in  which  I  c.ame  aboard — that  is,  not  until  significant  tone  ;  “  did  all  that  boat’s  crew 
I  have  previously  seen  and  spoken  in  pri-  return  with  her  ?” 
vate  with  my  officers.  Forstswier  de  niig?”  “Yes,  Captain  Vonved.” 

(You  comprehend  mo  ?)  “  Every  man  ?” 

“  Perfectly,  Captain  Vonved  !”  and  the  “  Undoubtedly.” 
young  man  bowed  with  a  grave  air.  A  singular  smile  played  around  the  lips 

“  I  am  tolerably  certain,”  continued  of  the  Rover,  and  he  gently  toyed  with 
Vonved,  “that  our  friends  yonder  can  the  little  gold  ring  in  his  right  ear,  tum- 
not  have  heard  from  any  passing  craft  of  ing  it  round  and  round  in  the  lobe,  whilst 
my  betrayal  at  Ronne,  and  of  the  fate  of  his  eyes  gleamed  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
the  Falk  ;  but  I  wish  to  ascertain  that  be-  \  ner  as  they  met  the  anxious  searching 
fore  I  relate  the  affair  to  all  hands.  Heave-  j  gaze  of  his  lieutenant  and  devoted  friend, 
to  the  joegt,  at  a  cable’s  length,  and  I  will  |  In  person.  Lieutenant  Dunraven,  con- 
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trusted  strikingly  by  the  side  of  the  colos- 1 
sal-framed  Rover.  He  was  taller  than 
Vonved,  but  w'as  spare  and  wiry,  although 
capable  of  great  muscular  exertion.  His  j 
complexion  was  very  dark,  his  features  | 
were  somewhat  irregular,  and  strongly 
marked,  albeit  on  the  whole  rather  hand¬ 
some  and  prepossessing,  and  his  eyes  were 
dark  and  keen.  The  general  expression 
of  his  countenance,  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  w'as  dreamy  and  melancholy,  as 
though  his  thoughts  were  habitually  more 
of  the  inexorable  past  than  of  the  present, 
or  the  unknown  future.  His  age  was 
somewhat  less  than  thirty,  but  he  ap¬ 
peared  ten  years  older.  By  birth  he  w'as 
an  Englishman,  and  the  few  facts  of  his 
early  history  known  to  the  Rover’s  crew 
—  who,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  were 
all  natives  of  Scandinavia,  three  fourths  of 
them  being  Danes  —  were,  that  he  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  English  navy,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  but  for 
some  act  of  insubordination  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial  and  dismissed  the  service. 
This  happened  on  the  I’aciiic  station,  and 
Dunraven  was  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  Shortly  afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Lars  Vonved,  at 
Val|)arai80,  and  the  warm  friendship  which 
commenced  between  them,  resulted  in 
Dunraven  linking  his  future  fortunes  to  the 
desperate  service  of  the  man  w'ho  subse¬ 
quently  became  so  renowned  as  the  Baltic 
Rover  —  whether  properly  or  justly  so 
designated,  future  chajders  of  this  narra¬ 
tive  will  furnish  materials  forjudging. 

In  a  few  energetic  sentences  Vonved 
reliited  to  Dunraven  all  that  had  occurred 
to  him  —  his  betrayal  and  his  marv’clous 
escape.  He  then  gave  several  precise 
orders,  and  Dunraven  quitted  the  cabin 
to  execute  them,  Vonved  himself  remain¬ 
ing  below. 

On  emerjpng  on  deck,  Dunraven  first 
hailed  the  little  joegt,  and  in  obedience  to 
bis  command,  the  skipper  ran  her  close 
alongside  the  Skildpadde,  and  secured  her 
to  the  mizzen-chains  to  lecw'ard,  in  such  a 
manner  th.at  the  two  vessels  gently  drifted 
in  company  without  chafing  each  other. 
Then  Herr  Lundt  and  the  four  men  com¬ 
posing  the  crew  of  the  Little  Amalia,  were 
summoned  on  board  the  larger  vessel. 
Some  minor  orders  being  issued  and 
promptly  executed,  all  hands  w’ere  called. 
This  was  done  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
From  a  light  iron  frame  over  the  fore- 
hatchway  leading  to  the  quarters  of  the 


I  crew,  a  large  Chinese  gong  w'as  perma¬ 
nently  suspended.  One  stroke  on  this 
gong  indicated  the  ordinary  change  of  a 
watch ;  tw'o  strokes  summoned  one  half 
(of  the  watch  below,  on  any  emergency  ; 
and  three  strokes  peremptorily  called  all 
hands.  “  Bells  ”  were  not  struck  on 
board  at  any  time.  The  bojxtswain  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  hatchway,  and  taking  an 
instrument  resembling  a  drumstick,  (ex¬ 
cept  that  its  bulb  was  a  flat  oval  shape, 
instead  of  being  round,)  which  always 
hung  by  a  loop  from  the  frame  rea<ly  for 
use,  he  struck  with  it  three  measured 
blows.  Tlie  deep  thundering  boom  of  the 
gong  reverberated  to  the  farthest  cranny 
of  the  vessel,  but  the  last  lingering  vibra¬ 
tion  had  .ahnost  died  away  ere  one  man, 
and  one  only,  answered  the  call,  by  emerg¬ 
ing  slowly  and  reluctantly  from  the  hatch¬ 
way.  All  his  shipmates  were  already 
above  deck. 

Lieutenant  Dunraven  now'  ordered  all 
hands  aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  across  which 
he  drew'  them  up  in  a  double  line,  the 
officers  statiding  apart  close  to  the  binna¬ 
cle.  He  then  touched  his  cap  to  the  little 
group  of  officers,  and  again  descended  to 
the  cabin,  having  exchanged,  in  passing,  a 
significant  look  w'ith  Herr  Lundt,  for  Von¬ 
ved  had  told  him  tlnat  he  had  confided  to 
that  young  officer  the  story  of  his  be- 
traval. 

^Vith  the  exception  of  Dunraven  and 
Lundt,  the  crew  had  not  yet  the  slightest 
idea  of  w'hat  had  occurred,  and  the  men 
exchanged  looks  of  curiosity  and  wonder 
concerning  the  reason  of  the  general  sum¬ 
mons  aft,  and  to  what  it  W'ould  tend,  for 
they  all  had  an  impression  that  something 
extraordinary  was  about  to  ensue.  But 
so  perfectly  W'ere  they  disciplined,  that 
the  crew'  of  a  man-of-war,  at  (|uarter8, 
never  stood  with  greater  gravity,  nor 
in  an  attitude  expressive  of  more  respect¬ 
ful  obedience,  than  did  these  three-score 
outlaw'ed  seamen  who  serv'ed  under  the 
flag  of  Lars  Vonved.  All  were  attired  in 
a  species  of  uniform,  consisting  of  dark 
loose  trowsers  of  thick  homespun  w'oolen 
cloth,  from  the  cottage-looms  of  Denmark 
and  Sw'eden;  a  blue  Jersey  shirt,  also  of 
warm  w'oolen  texture,  reaching  up  to  the 
throat,  and  ta.stefully  ornamented  with 
green  braid  on  the  breast ;  and  a  full 
skirted  blue  jacket.  They  also  wore  uni¬ 
form  felt  hats  —  low'-crowned  and  wide- 
brimmed  —  and  a  broad  belt  of  black 
leather  round  the  waist,  secured  in  front 
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with  a  bright  steel  buckle.  At  the  back 
of  each  man’s  belt  was  attached  a  leathern 
sheath,  containing  a  sharp  broad-bladed 
knife  set  in  a  strong  oval  hilt  of  wood. 
The  collars  of  their  blue-checked  cotton 
shirts  were  turned  down  over  the  neck- 
rolls  of  their  jackets,  man-of-war  fashion. 
Altogether,  they  were  a  strikingly  fine 
crew  of  nicked  veteran  seamen,  and  there 
was  nothing  whatever  in  their  dress  or 
bearing  to  indicate  that  they  were  men 
who  lived  in  perpetual  risk  of  being  cap¬ 
tured  and  put  to  de.ath  for  violating  the 
laws  of  their  country.  Many  of  them  had 
wives  and  families  —  all  of  them  had  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  What  strange  fivscina- 
tion,  or  fanaticism,  or  utter  recklessness, 
induced  them  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  a  Rover?  Were  they  indeed 
pirates?  The  world’s  rumor  denounced 
them  as  such ;  but  rumor  oft  hath  a  lying 
tongue. 

Resides  Lieuteniint  Dunraven  and  Herr 
Lundt,  there  were  two  other  officers,  re¬ 
spectively  nanking  as  second  and  third 
mates  of  the  Skildpadde.  Both  w'erc 
middle-aged  men,  and  of  tolerable  educa¬ 
tion,  although  not  precisely  of  the  class 
denominated  gentlemen.  The  name  of 
the  second  mate  was  Martimas  Mellem,  a 
native  of  Carlscrona  in  Sweden.  lie  was 
a  large  powerfully-built  man,  with  a  stem 
and  rather  forbidding  countenance,  but  he 
was  much  esteemed  by  Lars  Vonved  for 
his  skill  and  well-tried  fidelity.  The  third 
mate  was  Evert  Loresletten,  a  jolly  per- 
Bonage,  with  a  round,  blooming,  smiling 
countenance,  and  an  air  of  consummate 
bonhommie.  He  seemed  a  man  on  per¬ 
petual  good  tenns  with  himself  and  every 
body  else.  The  uniform  of  those  four 
officers  was  simple  and  not  devoid  of 
good  ta.stc.  They  wore  wide  trowsers  of 
fine  dark  blue  cloth,  with  a  narrow  red 
seam,  and  a  long,  single-breasted  surtout 
of  the  same  material,  closely  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  and  braided  at  the  cuffs  and 
skirts.  A  black  varnished  belt  supported 
a  short  sword  resembling  a  couteau-de- 
cha-sse,  which  they  wore  rather  as  a  mark 
of  their  rank  than  as  a  weapon  either  of 
offense  or  defense.  Their  ca|)8  were  of 
blue  cloth  .similar  to  those  worn  by  naval 
officers,  and  were  ornamented  with  two 
very  narrow  gold  bands,  or  rather  gold 
cords,  and  a  little  silk  rosette  of  red,  Ulue, 
and  white,  affixed  to  the  front. 

The  petty  officers  were  the  boatswain, 
the  carpenter,  and  the  gunner.  Their 


dress  was  precisely  similar  to  the  men’s, 
but  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  tor¬ 
toise,  fin  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,)  sKillfully  worked  in  braid  on  the 
breast  of  the  Jersey  over-shirt,  and  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  sleeve  of  the 
jacket. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  first  officer  reap¬ 
peared  on  the  quarter-deck,  preceding 
Lars  Vonved.  Every  officer  and  man 
lifted  his  cap  in  salute,  which  Vonved 
acknowledged  gracefully  yet  gravely. 
The  Rover  himself  now  wore  his  usu.al 
dress  when  on  board.  It  consisted  of 
trowsers  similar  to  those  of  his  officers, - 
but  instead  of  a  surtout,  he  wore  a  plain 
black  velvet  vest,  fitting  perfectly  to  his 
body,  and  closed  up  to  the  throat  with  a 
row  of  small  round  buttons  of  solid  gold  ; 
and  a  very  ample  blue  jacket  of  fine  cloth, 
with  side-[)ockets,  sailor-fashion.  His  hat 
somewhat  resembled  those  worn  by  his 
crew,  but  its  material  was  rich  purple 
velvet,  trimmed  with  a  rare  and  very 
costly  fur,  and  one  side  was  looped  up 
with  a  gold  band,  secured  by  a  glittering 
precious  stone.  A  simple  broad  black 
ribbon  loosely  encircled  the  neck  of  his 
shii-t,,  the  small  snow-white  collar  of  which 
contrasted  well  with  the  black  vest  over 
which  it  was  turned.  On  the  whole,  his 
singular  attire,  although  in  some  respects 
not  exactly  .seaman-like,  was  picturesque 
and  attractive,  and  it  harmonized  well 
W'ith  his  imposing  figure.  He  bore  no 
weapon  of  any  sort. 

“  Lieutenant  Dunraven,”  said  Vonved, 
“  are  all  hands  present  ?” 

“  I  believe  so.  Captain  Vonved.” 

“  Call  over  the  roll,  sir.” 

The  lieutenant,  who  spoke  excellent 
Danish,  bowed,  and  immediately  did  as 
ordered,  reading  from  a  muster-paper  ho 
held  in  his  hand. 

Every  man  answered  to  his  name. 

“All  present.  Captain  Vonved.” 

“  It  is  well,”  responded  the  Rover, 
making  a  step  forward,  whilst  his  keen 
eye  glanced  from  face  to  face  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  crew  as  though  he  sought  to 
scan  their  several  expressions  and  pene¬ 
trate  their  thoughts.  Tlie  hardy  seamen 
stood  motionless,  and  gazed  at  him  with 
eager  yet  deferential  attention  and  strong, 
ly  aroused  interest. 

“  Officers  and  crew  !”  exclaimed  Von¬ 
ved,  as.suming  an  attitude  of  simple  digni¬ 
ty,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  calm  deci¬ 
sion,,  each  word  falling  slowly,  clearly,  and 
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emphatically  from  his  lips :  “  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  stand  once  more  in  your  midst.  I 
know  how  faithful  to  me,  and  how  devot¬ 
ed  to  my  hazardous  fortunes  you  have 
ever  approved  yourselves ;  and  many  of 
you  would,  I  feel  assured,  risk  life  at  any 
moment  to  serve,  or  to  aid,  or  to  save 
me.” 

“All,  Captain  Vonved !  we  will  all  do 
that,”  exclaimed  several  voices. 

“  No,  my  friends,”  said  Vonved,  with  a 
sad  smile,  “  not  all.  There  are  sixty-two 
of  ye  now  listening  to  my  voice,  and  of 
that  number  I  hope,  yea,  I  verily  believe, 
that  sixty-one  are  men  in  whose  hands  I 
m.ay  trust  my  life  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  —  men  whose  hearts 
never  entertained  one  disloyal  or  traitor¬ 
ous  thought  tow’ards  me  or  any  of  our 
company.  Such  are  the  sixty-one,  but 
the  sixty-second  man  is  a  Judas.” 

The  last  brief  sentence,  which  was 
spoken  with  terrible  emphasis,  albeit  in  a 
subdued  aud  almost  mournful  tone,  elec- 
trihed  the  crew.  They  drew  in  their 
breaths,  and  for  a  few  seconds  gazed  at 
Vonved  as  though  doubtful  whether  they 
had  heard  aright,  and  as  though  they 
-sought  confirmation  of  his  fearful  words 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
Then  a  deepening  murmur  arose,  and 
each  man  gazed  excitedly  and  sternly  at 
his  fellows. 

“  It  is  too  true,”  resumed  V onved,  and 
he  now  spake  with  a  degree  of  plaintive 
energy  as  well  as  impressiveness  \  “  and 
it  is  to  denounce  that  perjured  traitor 
that  I  have  called  you  together,  for  we 
are  now  standing  in  solemn  council  to 
judge  one  of  our  own  number  by  the 
league  and  law  which  we  have  all  sworn 
to  obey,  to  uphold,  and  to  fulfill.” 

He  then,  in  a  few  vivid  sentences,  re¬ 
lated  to  them  his  betrayal  at  Konne,  the 
explosion  of  the  Falk,  and  his  own  solita¬ 
ry  esc.ape.  He  explained  how'  he  had 
learnt  from  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops  which  seized  him  the  manner  of 
his  betrayal. 

Loud  cries  of  indignation,  .amazement, 
and  generous  rage,  then  burst  from  the 
crew,  and  with  one  voice  they  demanded 
the  name  of  the  traitor. 

“Who  is  he?  Tell  us,  and  we  will 
rend  him  limb  from  limb  !” 

“  Nay,  my  men,  not  so.”  responded 
Vonved  with  a  gesture  of  authority,  and 
a  look  which  warned  and  reminded  ail 
that  he  was  one  who  would  instautly  en¬ 


force  it  if  needful.  “Ye  forget  that  we 
are  met  to  try  ere  wo  judge.  Forbid  it 
that  ye  should  condemn  a  man  on  my  un¬ 
supported  testimony,  and  without  fair 
trial.  Who  is  he  ?  He  is  one  whom  I 
believed  faithful ;  he  is  blood-brother  to 
one  whom  I  know  to  be  devoted  to  my 

{)erson.  Who  is  he  ?  Sixty  one  of  ye 
ook  me  boldly  in  the  face,  all  afiush  with 
honest  anger,  but  the  sixty-second  dare 
not  uplift  Ids  eyes.  Who  is  he  ?  Where 
is  he?  There!  men,  behold  the  Judas.” 

As  he  spake  the  last  ominous  words, 
Vonved,  with  outstretched  arm,  pointed 
to  a  man  who  had  slunk  back  in  tlie  re.ar 
of  his  shipmates,  and  who  w'as  dodging 
behind  a  gigantic  Norwegian  in  a  shrink¬ 
ing  attitude,  with  drooping  head,  as 
though  mortally  anxious  to  elude  observ¬ 
ation.  This  was  the  solitary  man  who 
had  so  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons 
of  all  hands. 

“  What  !  Jorgen  Neilsen  !  Jorgen 
Neilsen,  art  thou  the  Judas?”  roared 
they. 

“  By  Balder’s  keel !  little  need  to 
question  him,”  muttered  old  Carl  Bred- 
vig  the  boatswain.  “  Only  look  at  him, 
messmates  and  shipmates  all.  Look,  and 
ye  will  judge.” 

Jorgen  Neilsen  was  instantly  grasped 
by  a  dozen  merciless  h.ands,  and  many 
stalwart  anus  were  raised  to  smite  him. 

“  Hold,  men  !”  thundered  Vonved. 
“Ye  forgot  yourselves.  Bring  Jorgen 
Neilsen  aft.” 

The  unhappy  man  was  whirled  to  the 
snaco  between  the  group  of  officers  and 
the  crew. 

“Two  of  ye  hold  him  securely;  the 
rest  stand  back  as  they  were.” 

Tlie  order  was  obeyed  ;  yet  tlireats  and 
execrations  mingled  loudly. 

“  Silence,  men !” 

Some  excited  murmurs  still  prevailtHl. 
“Silence,  all!”  sternly  reiterated  Von¬ 
ved,  and  profound  silence  ensued. 

“  That  man,”  continued  he,  pointing  to 
Neilsen,  “  is  the  traitor — him  I  denounce, 
and  him  only.  Boatswain  !” 

“  Here,  Captain  Vonved  !”  respectfully 
answered  the  sturdy  weather-beaten  old 
seaman,  whose  grizzled  beard  and  fur¬ 
rowed  cheeks  bore  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  three-score  years  he  h.ad  battle*!  with 
life’s  stormy  ocean. 

“  Take  four  men,  and  go  below  for  the 
chest  of  .Tbrgen  Neilsen.  Bring  it  here 
immediately.” 
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The  old  boatswain  touched  his  hat,  and 
with  four  hands  whom  he  selected,  hurried 
on  his  mission.  During  their  very  brief 
absence  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  the 
uarter  -  deck.  The  wretched  prisoner, 
orgen  Neilsen,  was  personally  a  fine  sea¬ 
man-like  fellow,  tall  and  well-proj)ortioned, 
and  possessing  a  singularly  handsome  and 
prepossessing  countenance.  At  least,  such 
was  his  ordinary  appearance  ;  but  now  his 
manly  figure  shrunk,  as  it  W’ere,  and  con¬ 
tracted  in  every  limb,  his  head  drooped 
on  his  breast,  his  knees  bent,  his  long 
flaxen  hair  fell  in  lank  disheveled  masses 
and  p.artially  hid  his  pallid  face;  but 
enough  w.a8  visible  to  show  that  it  was 
convulsed  with  agony  and  mortal  dread. 
His  shipmates  scowled  savagely  at  him, 
and  deadly  curses  were  inwardly  invoked 
on  his  head.  He  would  have  sunk  to  the 
deck  h.ad  he  not  been  upheld. 

Sj»eedily  did  the  boatswain  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  reappear  with  the  chest,  which 
they  deposited  at  the  feet  of  Vonved; 
and*  the  crew,  urged  by  an  irresistible  iin-. 
pulse,  pressed  .aft,  and  grouped  around  in 
a  close  circle,  in  the  center  of  which  stood 
Vonved  and  his  ofticers,  the  prisoner  and 
his  chest. 

“Open  it,”  said  Vonved,  “and  search 
for  the  hundred  .and  fifty  dollars  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  Itonne,  as  the  first  installment 
of  his  reward  for  my  betniyal.  They 
were  given  him  in  a  seal-skin  bag,  the 
string  of  which  was  a  sinew  of  the  leg  of 
a  reindeer.” 

A  cry  arose  for  the  kev,  but  the  grim 
old  boatswain,  with  a  single  vigorous  Kick 
of  his  ponderous  foot,  encased  in  a  huge 
sea-boot,  burst  up  the  lid. 

The  contents  of  the  chest,  principally 
consisting  of  clothing  and  the  usual  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles  of  a  seaman's  outfit, 
w’ere  tossed  out,  and  from  among  them 
fell  a  letter.  The  further  examination  of 
the  chest  was  |K)st|H)ned  until  Dunraven 
had  re.ad  this  letter  aloud.  It  w.as  from 
the  commander  of  the  troops  at  Konne, 
in  answer  to  some  previous  communica¬ 
tion  of  Neilsen,  .and  it  mentioned  the  re¬ 
ward  which  would  be  ]>aid  him  for  his 
contemplated  treachery,  ami  promised 
him  a  person.al  pardon  in  case  he  and  the 
crew  of  the  Skildpadde  were  captured. 
Expressions  in  the  letter  clearly  intimated 
that  Neilsen  had  been  some  time  in  nego¬ 
tiation  to  betray  not  only  Vonved,  but  all 
tlie  crew.  The  traitor  must  have  lieen 
infatu.ated  to  keep  this  d.amning  proof  of 
his  treachery  in  his  chest. 


A  hurricane  of  denunciations  and  curses 
burst  forth  when  the  reading  of  the  fatal 
epistle  w'as  concluded;  but  Vonved  calm¬ 
ly  interposed,  and  ordered  the  examin.a- 
tion  of  the  chest  to  be  proceeded  with. 

At  the  very  bottom,  in  one  corner,  and 
hidden  by  a  piece  of  canvas  stamped  down, 
a  bag,  precisely  like  the  one  Vonved  had 
described,  was  discovered. 

Without  speaking,  old  Carl  Bredvig 
tendered  the  bag  to  Vonved. 

The  Rover  balanced  it  a  moment  in  his 
hand,  half-audibly  muttering  :  “  And  this 
was  to  be  the  price  of  my  blood  !”  Then 
handing  it  to  his  first  officer,  he  calmly 
said : 

“  Lieutenant  Dunraven,  open  this  bag, 
and  count  the  contents.” 

Amid  a  brootling  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  creaking  of  the  booms, 
and  the  flapping  of  the  brailed  sp.anker 
overhead,  the  lieutcn.ant  untied  the  knots 
of  the  reindeer’s  sinew  securing  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  and  carefully  emptied 
its  contents  on  the  lid  of  the  chest.  A 
large  quantity  of  silver  specie-dalers  rolled 
out,  and  Dunraven  deliberately  counted 
them,  his  dark  eyes  fiercely  glistening  the 
while,  and  set  them  in  piles  of  tens. 
When  the  last  dollar  completed  the  fif¬ 
teenth  pile,  the  suppressed  rage  of  the  in- 
cense<l  crew,  who  already  were  to  a  man 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
broke  forth  in  a  simultaneous  roar  of  exe¬ 
cration  : 

“Overboard  with  him!  Smite  him  I 
Kill  him  !  Limb  him !”  yelled  the  men 
who  had  long  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
him,  and  slept  by  his  side. 

Again  Vonved  rebuked  them,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  prisoner,  he  said,  with  un¬ 
affected  solemnity,  and  a  touch  of  pitiful 
feeling : 

“Jbrgen  Neilson,  what  have  you  to 
answer  to  the  charge  ?  Speak  !  and  speak 
fearlessly,  if  you  have  aught  to  say  in 
your  defense.” 

Instead  of  replying,  the  miserable  man 
uttered  a  heart-rending  groan,  and  con¬ 
vulsively  shaking  off  the  relaxed  grasp  of 
the  two  men  who  guarded  him,  he  fell 

[irone  at  the  feet  of  "Vronved,  with  clasped 
lands,  and  screamed : 

“  O  Capt.ain  Vonved  !  pardon !” 

“  Do  you  confess  that  you  betrayed  me 
— that  vou  com|iassed  my  death  ?” 

“I  tio !  The  foul  fiend  tempted  me  1 
Pardon,  Captain  V onved,  pardon !”  and 
ho  groveled  in  the  extremity  of  de¬ 
spair. 
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“  Rise !” 

Neilsen  only  debased  himself  yet  lower 
at  the  feet  of  the  man  whose  cruel  death 
he  had  compassed  fruitlessly,  and  to  his 
own  destruction. 

“  Rise,  wretch  !”  reiterated  Vonved. 

“  O  Captain  Vonved  !  I  can  not  rise — 
I  dare  not  rise — I  will  not  rise  until  you 
pardon  me  !” 

“  Ay,”  sighed  Vonved,  in  an  accent  of 
gloomy  pity,  “  I  do  pardon'  you  from  my 
very  heart,  as  freely  and  as  fully  as  I  hope 
that  God  will  yet  pardon  me ;  but  tlie 
law  which  binds  us  all  together  must  be 
fulfilled.” 

As  he  spake,  Vonved  signed  to  the  men 
who  held  Neilsen,  and  they  forcibly  u|)- 
raised  the  unnerved  suppliant. 

“  Officers  and  men  !”  cried  Vonved,  “  it 
is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this  case  as  our 
solemn  oaths  .have  rigidly  prescribed. 
The  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Jorgen  Neil¬ 
sen  is  overwhelming,  and  he  has  himself 
confessed  it.  I  forgive  him  from  my  soul, 
and  were  I  alone  jeopardized  by  such 
guilt  as  his,  I  Bwe.ar  unto  you  that  I  would 
not  lift  a  finger  to  pnnish  him.  No;  I 
would  leave  him  to  the  torment  of  his 
«  own  conscience,  and  remorse  alone  would 
be  a  greater  punishment  than  any  which 
we  can  inflict.  But  we  have  all  bound 
ourselves  by  a  solemn  league  and  com- 
])act,  and  if  we  swerve  one  tittle  from 
what  it  prescribes,  we  are  false  unto  our¬ 
selves,  false  to  each  other,  and  false  to  that 
covenant  so  fearfully  sealed.  Our  law 
must  be  satisfied.  I  urge  it  not  for  ven¬ 
geance — for  a  spark  of  vengeance  I  have 
not  in  my  breast.  It  is  for  the  security 
of  each  and  all  of  ns  that  we  must  now 
make  a  signal  example.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  bond,  to  which  we  have 
so  awfully  sworn,  that  if  any  man  or  offi¬ 
cer  betrayed  or  endeavored  to  betray  his 
fellow,  he  should  surely  be  put  to  death, 
provided  that  two  thirds,  at  least,  of  the 
crew  voted  his  condenin.ation.  So  be  it.” 

KJaculations  of  acquiescence  and  ap¬ 
proval  were  uttered  on  all  sides. 

“  Lieutenant  D  un  raven,”  continued  V  on- 
ved,  speaking  huskily,  and  with  evident 
pMn  ;  “  you  will  now  call  on  each  man  of 
the  crew  to  vote  in  the  order  his  name 
stands  on  the  muster-roll,  and  when  ho  de¬ 
livers  his  verdict,  let  him  remember  it 
is  on  oath.” 

Dunraven,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  com¬ 
menced  w’ith  the  first  name  on  the  roll, 
which  happened  to  be  that  of  Nils  Solvoi, 
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the  gigantic  Norseman,  behind  whom  the 
wretched  conscience-stricken  traitor  had 
vainly  sought  to  elude  observation. 

“  Nils  Solvoi !  do  you  pronounce  Jor¬ 
gen  Neilsen  guilty,  and  do  you  vote  that 
he  be  put  to  death,  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  our  laws  and  ordinances  ?” 

The  Norwegian  immediately  uplifted 
his  ponderous  right  arm,  and  stretched 
conspicuously  forth  three  fingers  of  his 
braw’ny  brown  hand — that  being  a  Danish 
form  of  observance  when  a  man  delivers 
his  testimony  on  oath,  or  has  an  oath  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him — the  three  fingers  being 
deemed  symbolical  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity. 

“  He  is  guilty.  He  must  die.  Let  him 
walk  the  plank.  That  is  my  verdict.” 

These  four  brief  yet  terrible  sentences 
were  uttered  by  Solvoi  in  a  harsh  deter- 
mined  voice,  devoid  of  the  faintest  tone 
of  pity. 

The  same  question  was  delibenitely  put 
to  each  nian  of  the  crew,  in  sucoes-^ion, 
and  in  every  instance,  the  verdict  was 
precisrjiy  to  the  same  effect. 

Not  a  word  of  comment  was  spoken  by 
any  individual  during  these  solemn  inter- 
rog.ations  and  answers ;  but  from  time  to 
time,  the  supremely  miserable  man,  whose 
doom  was  thus  pitilessly  pronounoiHl, 
groaned  and  writhed,  and  when  he  heard 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  mess¬ 
mates  and  particular  friends  called  by  the 
lieutenant,  he  raised  his  head  and  glanced 
imploringly  at  them,  but,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  they  only  answered  his  piteous 
mute  appeal  by  looks  of  implacable  hatred 
and  detestation. 

The  question  was  next  put  to  the  pettv 
officers,  and,  after  them,  the  superior  ofli- 
cers,  including  Lieutenant  Dunraven,  each 
fonnally  delivered  his  verdict.  Officers 
and  men  were  alike  unanimous.  Not  a 
dissentient  voice  was  heard — not  a  solita¬ 
ry  plea  for  mercy  was  uttered.  Vonved 
himself  assented  to  and  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  his  followers. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Jorgen  Neil¬ 
sen  when  Vonved’s  lips  finally  sealeil,  as 
it  were,  his  irrevocable  doom,  could  only 
be  conceived  from  his  physical  aspect. 
His  terror  increased  to  such  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  degree  that  every  limb  visibly 
shook  and  writhed  ;  his  quivering  blood¬ 
less  lips  receded  mechanically  .and  ex¬ 
posed  his  chattering  teeth  ;  and  his  coun- 
tenanco  was  frightful  to  look  upon,  so 
shockingly  did  it  express  the  unutterable 
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horror  with  which  he  anticipated  his  in¬ 
evitable,  impending  execution.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  s]>eak,  but  only  some  inco¬ 
herent  words  were  audible.  But  when 
he  heard  Vonved  give  certain  orders' to 
the  officers,  he  suddenly  started  into  vig¬ 
orous  volition,  as  though  a  sword  had 
pierced  his  vitals,  and  again  convulsively 
extricating  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his 
guaixis,  he  liung  himself  on  the  deck,  and 
clasped  the  knees  of  Lieutenant  Dunra- 
ven,  ejaculating  in  a  jtiercing,  unnatural 
voice : 

“  O  Lieutenant  Dunraven, !  speak  a 
word  for  me  !  You  can  do  it — one  Avord 
— O  save  me !  save  me  !” 

The  lieutenant,  with  a  look  of  unai> 

{)easable  indignation  .and  disgust,  jerked 
limself  from  the  nerveless  clasp  of  the  | 
suppliant,  and  flung  him  aside  as  though 
lus  very  touch  was  pollution,  but  deigned 
not  to  respond  by  a  single  word. 

Then  Jbrgen  Neilsen  abjectly  supplica¬ 
ted  Herr  Lundt,  the  youngest  man  on 
l>oard,  and  one  whose  gentle  and  gener¬ 
ous  nature  he  might  naturally  hope  to  ex¬ 
cite  to  some  token  of  compassion. 

“Herr  Lundt!  for  the  love  of  heaven 
have  pity  on  me!  Say  one  word  for 
mo !  Dear  Herr  Lundt,  remember  we 
were  born  in  the  same  town — I  have  car¬ 
ried  you  a  hundred  times  in  my  arms 
when  you  were  a  little  child — I  climbed 
the  pinnacled  cliffs  of  BrettenA'elsen  to 
get  for  you  the  young  eaglets — I  t.aught 
you  to  swim,  to  row,  and  to  sail — all  your 
family  knew  me,  and  were  kind  unto  me. 
(>  Herr  Lundt !  remember  this !  will 
you  not  say  one  w'ord  to  save  me  ?” 

Lundt  w.as  deeply  moved  by  this  pas- 
sion.ato  and  really  touching  .appeal.  He 
would  have  been,  indeed,  unfeeling  h.ad 
it  been  otherwise,  for  nothing  so  probes 
and  softens  the  heart  of  a  man  who  is  not 
absolutely  hardened  by  long  cont.act  with 
the  w'orhl  .and  the  w'orld’s  hollow  wicked¬ 
ness  and  souUleadening  depravities,  as 
any  simple  memories  of  his  sinless  child¬ 
hood,  and  h.appy  boyhood,  and  golden 
youthhood.  The  despairing  being  who 
appealed  unto  him  must  h.ave  instinctively 
felt  this. 

Lundt  flushed  crimson  to  the  brow,  and 
then  his  rich  young  blood  receded  like  a 
tide ;  he  became  deathly  pale,  and  trem- 
blo<i  with  emotion.  A  violent  struggle 
was  shaking  his  soul. 

Dars  Vonved  gazed  keenly  at  his  young 
friend,  evidently  sympathizing  with  him 
in  his  cruel  dilemma. 


The  agitation  in  Lnndt’s  breast  was 
extreme,  but  his  mind  was  quickly  de¬ 
cided. 

“  Neilsen !  Jorgen  Neilsen  !  what  foul 
fiend  tempted  thee  to  do — to  do  what 
thou  hast  done  ?” 

“  O  Herr  Lundt !  dear  Herr  Lundt !” 
sobbed  the  doomed  traitor,  a  wild  fl.ash 
of  b.aseless  hope  the  moment  flickering 
o’er  his  ghastly  fe.atures,  as  the  yonng 
officer  uttered  the  first  Words  at  all  indi¬ 
cative  of  pity  which  had  hitherto  been 
addressed  to  him ;  “  it  was — yes,  indeed 
it  w’as  the  foul  fiend  who  tempted  me !” 

“  Ay,  the  foul  fiend  oft  tempts  us  all,” 
retorted  Lundt ;  “  but  we  do  not  yield  to 
him  as  thou  hast  done.  ’Tis  true  all  that 
thou  hast  said,  Jorgen,  about  my  child¬ 
hood  and  boyhood.  Oh  !  I  would  h.ave 
given  all  I  possess  in  this  world  to  have 
I  been  spared  seeing  thee  thus !  Thou  hast 
done  an  .accursed  deed,  and  I  have  voted 
to  put  thee  to  the  death  thou  hast  merited, 
but  if — if  it  could  be — if  I  could  save  thee 
— no,  it  is  not  possible  !  No,  thou  must 
die.” 

“Die!”  shrieked  Jbrgen.  “O  Ilcrr 
Lundt !  by  the  memory  of - ” 

“  Say  no  more,  Jiirgen,”  interrupted 
Lundt,  clenching  his  hands  together,  in 
bitter  tribulation  of  spirit ;  “  what  is  done 
is  done.  Were  we  even  what  Ave  are 
falsely  acxmsed  of  being — a  creAA’  of  pirates 
— still  thou  AA'ouldst  bo  condemned  to  die 
by  the  just  laAV  Avhich  decrees  death  to 
him  who  betrays  his  outlavA’ed  shipmate. 
But  though  outhiAvs,  Ave  .are  not  pirates — 
though  rovers,  we  are  not  corsairs — yet 
thou  bctraye<l  thy  capt.ain,  and  infamously 
plotted  to  sell  every  one  of  us — covenant¬ 
ed  to  deliver  us  one  and  all  to  certain 
ignominious  death,  to  glut  thy  cursed 
greed  of  gold.  What.!  dost  thou  think 
that  the  recollections  of  my  childhood 
will  stifle  in  my  breast  mv  .abhorrence  of 
thy  crime?  Dost  thou  imagine  that  I 
can  look  upon  thee  Avithout  detestation 
after  what  thou  hast  done?  What !  Jbr¬ 
gen  Neilsen !  shall  I  plead  for  thy  life 
after  thou  hast  traitorously  sold,  for  a 
handful  of  silver,  my  dear  and  honored 
friend  and  commander,  Lars  Vonved, 
Count  of  Elsinore  ?  O  Jbrgen  !  how 
couldst  thou  sell  his  blood  ?  Thou  well 
knbwest  he  is  the  last  of  his  princely  lino 
— in  his  veins  flows  the  hallowed  blood  of 
our  ancient  Danish  sovereigns  —  and  to 
him  and  to  all  of  us  thou  hadst  sworn  an 
awful  oath  of  fidelity.  No,  Jbrgen  Neil- 
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Ben,  I  can  not  save  thee,  even  if  I  would. 
Thou  must  die — and  may  heaven  have 
mercy  on  thee !” 

Luiidt  6i)ake  vehemently,  and  as  he 
uttered  the  last  sentence,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  aloud.  For  a  moment- 
he  stood  motionless,  his  heavy  tears  pat¬ 
tering  on  the  deck  at  his  feet,  amidst  an 
unbroken  silence;  and  then,  with  a  low 
wailing  ejaculation,  he  turned  round,  and 
pressing  one  hand  hard  over  his  breast  to 
still  the  throbbing  of  bis  generous  heart,  he 
strode  with  agitated  steps  to  the  taffrail. 
Sympathizing  looks  anil  whispers  from 
many  of  the  crew  and  officers  testified 
their  appreciation  of  his  feelings,  and  not 
one  was  there  who  did  not  reverence  the 
emotion  which  unmanned  the  brave  and 
loyal  mariner.  Lars  Vonved  himself, 
whose  eyes  had  filled  to  overflowing  dur¬ 
ing  this  afflicting  episode  of  the  tragedy, 
immediately  followed  him,  and  grasping 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  young  and  de¬ 
voted  friend  and  follower  between  both 
his  own,  exclaimed : 

“  Dear  Lundt !  from  my  heart’s  core  I  i 
fcel  for  yon.  Cruelly  have  you  been  tried 
and  tested — nobly  have  you  ])erforraed 
-  your  duty.  What  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done,  but  you  need  not  w'itness  it.  Go 
below  till  all  is  over.” 

“If  you  will  pemiit  me.  Captain  Von¬ 
ved,  and  if  my  shipm.ates  will  not  deem 
me  womanish  for - ” 

“Xo,”  empathically  interrupted  Von¬ 
ved,  “  believe  me,  my  friend,  there  is  not 
a  man  w'ho  will  not  res|>ect,  admire,  and 
love  you  more  than  ever  for  your  conduct 
this  day.  Go  below’,  I  entreat — nay  I 
command  you !”  j 

Without  another  word,  Lundt  gripped 
the  Hover’s  hand  very  hard,  and  descend¬ 
ed  by  the  companion-way  to  the  cabin. 

Vonved  slow’ly  walked  back  to  the 
clustering  group  he  had  quitted,  and 
with  his  usual  wondrous  self-command,  he 
instantly  assumed  an  air  of  stern  com¬ 
posure. 

When  Jbrgen  Xeilsen  saw’  Lundt  go 
below’,  and  Vonved  return,  the  last  spark 
of  hope  w’hich  had  flickered  in  his  bosom 
seemed  to  die  away,  and  his  head  once 
more  drooped  inert  on  his  breast,  and  his 
arms  fell  nervelessly  by  his  side. 

“  Raise  him  to  his  feet,  and  let  him  not 
kneel  again!”  exclaimed  Vonved,  with  a 
gesture  of  command. 

He  w’as  immediately  obeyed. 

“Bind  his  arms  securely  behind  him.” 


This,  too,  was  done  w’ith  the  quick 
dexterity  of  seamen,  the  unhappy  man 
making  no  resistance,  and  passively  suffer¬ 
ing  liis  W’rists  and  his  arms  above  the  el¬ 
bow’s  to  be  firmly  ])inioned  together. 

“La.sh  a  thirty-six  pound  ball  in  canva.s, 
and  bring  it  here  with  a  few  fathoms  of 
half-inch,”  was  the  next  order. 

Xeilsen  at  this  moment  raised  his  head, 
and  ga.sped  twice  or  thrice  ere  he  could 
faintly  cry : 

“Water!  for  the  love  of  God,  give  me 
water !” 

Xils  Solvbi  brutally  mocked  the  implor¬ 
ing  cry  of  the  broken-hearted  w’retch,  by 
telling  him  that  he  would  soon  have  wa¬ 
ter  enough;  but  Vonved  sternly  rebuked 
the  unfeeling  Xorw’egian  for  his  cruel 
taunt,  and  ordered  him  instantly  to  bring 
a  can  of  w’ater  from  the  scuttle-butt,  or 
large  c.ask,  kept  on  the  forecastle  for  the 
common  xi.se  of  the  crew’.  Solviii  there¬ 
upon  ran  forw’ard,  and  brought  the  ordi¬ 
nary  long  round  tin  can,  (having  cut  the 
lanyard  which  secured  it  to  the  cask,) 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  held  it  to  Xeilsen's 
lips.  The  i)oor  creature,  whose  aw’ful 
mental  agony  had  induced  thirst  to  such 
a  degree  that  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  eagerly  gulpi’d  the  water  to 
the  last  drop,  and  then  i^lvoi  hurled  the 
empty  can  far  into  the  sea,  swearing  that 
never  should  any  honest  si'anian  again 
drink  from  a  vessel  ])ollutcd  by  touching 
the  lips  of  a  traitor. 

Vonved  now’  issued  order  to  prep.iro 
the  fatal  ])lank,  and  whilst  that  was  being 
done,  he  directed  the  gunner  to  cast  off 
the  lashings  of  the  great  gun,  and  to  load 
it  for  a  blank  discharge.  This  gun  w’as  a 
magnificent  bronze  thirty-six-pounder,  of 
extraordinary  length.  Each  side  of  its 
breech  was  ornamented  with  exquisite 
designs  in  bold  relief,  being  emblematic 
figures,  wre.aths,  stuolls,  etc.,  and  the 
muzzle  was  elaborately  chased.  Original¬ 
ly  it  had  belonged  to  the  crow’n  of  S|>ain, 
.and  the  royal  arms  of  that  country  were 
conspicuously  displayed  alK)ve  each  trun¬ 
nion.  Vonved  had  purchased  it  at  Mexi- 
CO  for  a  very  large  sum,  although  not 
more  than  the  gun — W’hich  was  said  to  be 
much  more  than  a  century  old — xvas  in- 
1  trinsically  worth,  for  it  w.as  not  only  in 
I  every  respect  as  efficient  as  on  the  d.ay 
I  w’hen  its  artistic  decorations  received  the 
I  finishing  touch,  but  it  also  hail  the  repu- 
j  tation  of  being  unrivaled  for  its  immense 
I  range,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
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propelled  its  heavy  balls.  Tliis  very  for¬ 
midable  piece  was  mounted  on  a  travers- 
in<T  platform,  between  the  fore  and  main¬ 
masts,  and  was  the  only  cannon  on  board. 
Vonved  had  whimsically  christened  it 
“  Sweetlips,”  and  that  name  was  inscribed 
in  jjolden  Gothic  letters  around  the  end 
of  the  muzzle.  The  cannon  was  not  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  lock  in  the  usual  m.anner  of 
ship-guns,  but  by  a  match  like  land  artil¬ 
lery. 

There  was  something  verj-  terrible  in 
the  peculiar  alacrity  which  the  crew,  one 
and  all,  manifested  to  carry  out  the  dread 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  their 
doomed  shipmate.  Their  he.art8  were 
steeled  against  him,  and  inaccessible  to 
any  emotion  or  impulse  of  pity  for  his 
fate,  and  they  actually  seemed  to  be¬ 
grudge  him  his  fast  fleeting  minutes.  Su- 
peradded  to  their  intense  hatred  of  his 
treachery,  was  their  disgiist  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  pusillanimitv  he  now  exhibited. 
This  excited  a  spint  of  savage  contempt, 
and  many  of  them  o|>enly  expressed  it  in 
graphic  language.  Had  Xeilsen  met  his 
inevitable  fate  with  hardihood,  or  at  lea.st 
with  manly  re.sign.ation,  these  rugged  sons 
of  the  o<-ean  might  have  felt  a  touch  of 
pity  and  compassion,  and  certainly  they 
would  not  have  desj)i.sed  as  well  as  hated 
him.  Of  all  things,  a  thorough-bred  sea¬ 
man  abhors  a  recreant  spirit.  A  craven 
coward  he  values  less  than  a  dog. 

The  draught  of  water  revived  the  half- 
paralyzed  man,  and  an  incident  occurred 
almost  simultaneously,  which  rou.sed  him 
yet  more  from  his  Ktujtor  of  despair.  He 
had  a  little  Laland  dog  on  board,  of  a 
species  resembling  the  Scotch  terrier,  and 
this  animal  now  made  its  appearance,  and 
ran  to  its  pinioned  master,  and  rearing  on 
its  hind-feet,  rested  its  fore-paws  .against 
his  knee,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  spark¬ 
ling  eyes,  and  w.agging  its  t.ail,  as  though 
expecting  the  customary  caress.  Neilsen 
looked  down  .at  his  dog,  and  uttered  a 
heart-rending  groan.  The  little  creature 
at  once  ce.a.sed  its  motions,  turned  its 
head  from  side  to  side  with  a  frightened 
look,  .and  then  cowered  at  his  feet,  whin¬ 
ing  and  trembling,  evidently  conscious 
that  some  inexplic.ablo  calamity  had  over¬ 
taken  its  master. 

This  touching  little  episode  seemed  to 
affect  several  of  the  spectators  more  th.an 
any  of  Xeilsen’s  sq)pe.al8,  .and  he  himself 
apj)eared  to  be  immediately  stimulated  by 


it  to  make  one  fin.al  effort  to  obtain  mer¬ 
cy.  He  turned  to  Vonved,  and  whilst 
big  drops  of  perspiration  —  literally  the 
sweat  of  agony — broke  from  his  pallid 
brow,  and  the  rigid  muscles  of  his  face 
contracted  spasmodically,  he  once  more 
raised  his  piteous  cry  for  pardon. 

“Oh!  mercy.  Captain  Vonved  !  have 
mercy  on  me.” 

“Mercy,”  retorted  the  Rover,  in  a 
mea.su red  pitiless  tone ;  “  why  should 
mercy  be  shown  unto  thee  ?  Thou  didst 
pei^ure  thy  soul  to  betray  me,  and  delib¬ 
erately  covenanted  to  betray  ail  who  sail 
under  my  flag.  Not  a  pang  did  it  cost 
thee  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  dungeon,  the 
scaffold,  the  wdieel !” 

“Oh !  I  did  a  monstrous  deed  ;  but  have 
merev  on  me,  Captain  Vonved  —  mercy 
for  tfie  sjike  of  my  wife ;  my  young  and 
innocent  wife  and  child.” 

“  Ha  !  thy  wife  and  child  ?”  hoarsely 
cried  Vonved.  “I,  too,  have  a  wife  and 
a  child.  Didst  thou  think  of  t/iem  when 
thou  receivedst  the  price  of  my  blood  ?” 

“  My  wife — my  poor  wife,”  moaned  the 
miserable  wretch,  “"she  will  be  reduced 
to  beggary  if  my  life  is  taken.” 

“No,”  said  Vonved,  “she  will  not,  for 
I  will  provide  for  her.  Yes,  I  swear  to 
do  that.” 

“My  brother,  C.apt.ain  Vonved;  my 
brother  M.ads.  Oh !  he  is  heart  and  soul 
devoted  unto  thee — for  AAs  sake  have 
mercy  on  me.” 

“  Thy  brother !  Ay,  he  is  true  as  steel ; 
but  thou  shouldst  not  invoke  his  n.ame. 
Thy  brother  Mads.  Ay,  did  he  stand 
here  he  would  drive  his  dagger  up  to  the 
hilt  through  thy  false  heart,  and  ring 
cui’ses  in  thy  dying  ear.” 

“  O  Captain  Vonved  !  will  nothing 
s.ave  me  ?  Give  me  life — life  ! — ’tis  all  I 
crave.  Only  let  me  live — life :  lite  is  all  I 
crave.” 

“Jorgen  Xeilsen,”  solemnly  answeretl 
Vonved,  “art  thou,  indeed,  a  man  ?  The 
veriest  w'retch  who  crawls  through  a  de¬ 
spised  existence  would  scorn  to  debase 
himself  as  thou  art  doiim.  AVhy  shouldst 
thou  cling  so  to  life  ?  Life  !  Dost  thou 
imagine  that  existence  would  be  life  after 
what  thou  hast  done  ?  Burning  shame 
and  dishonor  is  indelibly  bnanded  on  thy 
brow,  and  hadst  thou  the  spirit  of  a  sea 
man,  thou  wouldst  w'elcome  death  as  & 
kindly  refuge  from  the  insufferable  stings 
of  remorse.” 
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“O  Captain  Vonved! — must  I  —  O 
my  God ! — must  I,  indeed,  die — die  such 
a  death  ?” 

“  Thou  must  No  more,  Jorgen  Neil- 
sen — speak  no  more ;  for  as  surely  as  my 
soul  liveth  thou  shall  presently  die  the 
death  of  a  peijured  traitor.” 

At  these  fearful  words,  the  last  faint 
glimmering  spark  of  hope  in  Neilsen’s 
breast  was  extinguished  forever.  He 
now  yielded  to  the  utter  prostration  of 
supreme  despair,  and  never  audibly  spake 
another  word. 

The  appalling  preparations  meanwhile 
rapidly  drew  to  a  conclusion.  A  great 
plank  of  Norway  pine,  upwards  of  thirty  ! 
feet  in  length,  and  about  twenty  inches 
wide,  by  four  inches  thick,  M’hich  was  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  hold  among  spare  spars  and 
stores,  was  got  out  and  passed  on  deck. 
It  was  immediately  balanced  over  the  lee 
bulwark  amidships,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  portion  inboard  just  sufficiently  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  length  that  outboard,  so  that 
the  end  rested  on  deck.  The  gunner  and 
his  crew  trained  Sweetlips  so  as  to  point 
over  the  outer  extremity  of  the  plank, 
.and  loaded  it  with  a  double  charge  of 
blank  cartridge.  The  thirty-six  pounder 
ball,  securely  done  up  in  a  piece  of  new 
canvas,  was  prepared  as  ordered. 

Lieutenant  Dunraven  now  officially  re¬ 
ported  to  Vonved  that  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  execution  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

Jorgen  Neilsen  was  then  led,  or  rather 
supported,  to  the  plank,  for  his  limbs 
seemed  impotent,  and  a  piece  of  half-inch 
rope  was  bound  round  his  right  leg  above 
the  ankle,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  being 
lashed  to  the  canvas  inclosing  the  ball. 
The  bight  of  the  rope,  as  seamen  call  it, 
or  that  portion  between  the  ends,  was 
four  fathoms  long,  so  that,  although  the 
ponderous  ball  was  linked  to  the  misera- 
i)le  being,  it  did  not  restrain  his  personal 
movement. 

All  hands  now  breathlessly  awaited  the 
consummation  of  the  tragedy. 

Neilsen’s  little  Laland  dog  had  closely 
followed  the  tottering  steps  of  its  doomed 
master,  and  when  he  was  led  to  the  foot 
of  the  plank,  and  the  rope  was  being  at¬ 
tached  to  his  leg,  the  poor  thing  exhibi¬ 
ted  symptoms  of  acute  distress,  by  rest¬ 
lessly  fondling  against  his  feet,  and 
tremulously  moaning  and  whining  in  the 
most  mournful  and  moving  manner.  Ir¬ 
ritated  by  its  piteous  cries,  Nils  Solvoi 


savagely  kicked  it  across  the  deck,  with 
a  loud  imprecation. 

This  act  did  not  pass  unpunished.  Lars 
Vonved,  who  had  already  been  exaspe¬ 
rated  by  the  previous  callous  conduct  of 
Solvoi  towards  the  miserable  prisoner, 
was  now  roused  to  irrepressible  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  swift  back-blow  of  his 
open  left  hand,  he  struck  the  N orseman  ‘ 
heavily  to  the  deck,  exclaiming : 

“  Shame,  fellow  !  How  darest  thou  to 
treat  an  innocent  dumb  creature  with  da.s- 
tard  cruelty  ?  AVhat  1  brutally  kick  a 
poor  little  unoifendiug  dog  because  it 
shows  its  affection  for  its  master  in  his 
misery  ?  Beware,  Nils  Solvoi !  Look  to 
thyself  man,  and  anger  mo  not  again  this 
day.  Twice  hast  thou  lu’ovoked  me  to 
wrath  M’ithin  the  hour — beware  the  third 
time !” 

The  Rover’s  coloasal  figure  dilated  as 
ho  uttered  this  merited  reproof  and  warn¬ 
ing  in  a  tone  of  fiery  indignation,  and  he 
fiercely  bent  his  flashing  eyes  on  the  cul¬ 
prit,  as  the  latter  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  wiped  away  the  blood  which  flowed 
profusely  from  the  side  of  his  head  and 
face.  A  blow  in  anger  from  even  the 
open  left  hand  of  I..ar8  Vonved  was  what 
few  men  living  would  wish  to  twice  expe¬ 
rience,  and  Solvoi,  who  was  merely  a  big, 
unfeeling  fellow,  coarse  and  brutal  by  na¬ 
ture,  yet  not  devoid  of  some  good  quali¬ 
ties,  of  which  stubborn  fidelity  to  Vonved 
was  one,  dared  not  speak  a  word  in  reply, 
but  repeatedly  touched  his  hat  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  commander,  who  had  taught 
his  crew  to  fear  as  well  as  to  love  him. 

The  man  was  cx>mpletely  cowed,  and  man¬ 
ifested  that  8})ecies  of  brute  submission 
to  a  power  both  physically  and  intellect- 
ally  superior  which  a  dog  invariably  ex¬ 
hibits  when  severely  chastised  by  its  mas¬ 
ter  for  a  fault  of  which  it  is  quite  con¬ 
scious. 

By  the  order  of  Vonved,  the  boatswain 
took  the  thirty-six  pound  ball  in  both 
hands,  and  stood  close  to  the  bulwark, 
ready  to  heave  it  overboard ;  and  the 
•gunner  stood  by  the  breach  of  the  great 
gun  and  blew  his  match.  Jorgen  Neilsen 
was  placed  on  the  plank,  and  a  seaman  j 

tightly  grasping  each  pinioned  arm,  he  i 

was  made  to  mechanically  walk  up  the  in-  I 

clined  plane  until  ho  reached  the  bulwark.  i 

Then  the  seamen  who  held  him,  each  j 

spi*ang  on  the  bulwark  itself^  and  by  main  I 

strength  of  arm  forced  the  poor,  half-un-  ] 

conscious  wretch  to  move  forward  until  I 
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he  stood  on  the  plank  two  or  three  feet  [ 
beyond  the  vessel’s  side,  and  there  they  | 
kept  him  in  their  iron  grip,  awaiting  the  | 
final  sign.al.  j 

Within  the  last  half-hour  the  sky  had  ! 
rapidly  overspread  with  dense  clouds,  and 
now,  from  heaven’s  topmost  cope,  to  the 
horizon  all  around,  was  one  hirid  dome 
which  thickened  and  darkened  until  it ; 
w'as  literalljr  black.  The  light  breeze  of  | 
westerly  wind  had  gradually  died  away  I 
until  the  huge  black  trysails  of  the  Skild- ' 
padde,  and  the  brailed-np  mainsail  of  the  I 
I/ittle  Amalia  hung-  perfectly  motionless ; ' 
but  the  monotonous  languid  swell  of  the  I 
sullen  Ilaltic  every  now  and  then  heaved  | 
the  hulls  of  the  two  vessels,  and  caused  j 
their  standing  rigging  to  snap  and  jerk,  j 
and  their  spars  to  creak  dismally.  This  i 
ominous  elemental  change  had  almost ! 
])assed  unnoticed,  so  absorbed  were  all  on  j 
hoard  by  the  tragedy  in  progress;  but  at 
the  instant  when  the  crisis  had  arrived,  | 
and  Lars  Vonved  uncovered  his  head,  and  i 
l»eremptorily  ordered  every  man  to  do 
the  same,  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  I 
leapt  from  the  heart  of  the  brooding  | 
tempest,  illumining  the  vessels  and  the 
sea  on  which  they  floated,  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  peal  of  thunder  almost  simultane- 
ou.sly  burst  close  overhead,  .and  caused  1 
every  plank  and  timber  to  vibrate  from 
the  deck  to  the  keel. 

That  frightful  flash  smote  the  boldest 
heart  with  temporary  terror — that  deaf- ; 
cning  peal  of  heaven’s  artillery  shook  the  ' 
strongest  nerve.  Yet  he,  the  wondrous  j 
man  Avhose  followers  they  were,  wh.atever  ; 
he  might  secretly  feel  in  his  inmost  soul, ' 
stood  perfectly  unmoved,  and  his  proud 
lip  curled,  and  his  eyes  flashed  brighter ' 
than  ever  as  he  calmly  uplifted  his  right  j 
arm,  and  then  paused  a  moment  before 
he  gave  the  dread  order  which  was  to  ■ 
launch  a  human  being  into  eternity.  j 
Ere  that  order  could  be  uttered,  a  se- ' 
cond  time  did  the  lightning  flash  more  vi- 1 
vidly,  and  the  thunder  rolled  more  heavily  ! 
than  before.  The  scorching  lambent  ■ 
flame  uplit  every  face,  and  revealed  in  i 
ghastly  relief  the  forms  of  the  startled  1 
crew.  1 

Whether  dazzled  by  the  electric  fluid, 
or  .acting  on  some  mechanical  impulse,  ; 
(for  reasoning  power  and  moral  will ! 
seemed  extinct,)  Jorgen  Neilsen  writhed  ' 
partially  round,  and  turned  his  face  once  ' 
more  and  for  the  last  time  towards  his  I 
pitiless  shipmates.  Not  one  who  beheld  1 


his  countenance  would  ever  forget  it  to 
his  dying  hour.  It  was  so  frightfully  con¬ 
vulsed  and  distorted  as  to  be  hardly  hu¬ 
man.  The  creeping  lineaments  were 
thickly  bedewed  with  a  bloody  sweat; 
the  eyes  were  so  turned  in  their  sockets, 
that  little  of  the  pupils  was  visible, 
and  the  rigid  lips,  previously  bitten 
through  and  through  in  agony,  were 
widely  p.arted,  drawn  upward  and  down¬ 
ward,  and  covered  with  greenish  viscid 
froth. 

At  this  awful  juncture,  Vonved’s  voice 
thrilled  every  heart,  .as  he  exclaimed,  in 
.astoundiiigly  deep  .and  powerful  tones  : 

“  Boatswain,  stand  by  to  heave  !  Men 
forw’ard  with  Neilsen.” 

The  two  stalwart  seamen  who  gripped 
Neilsen’s  arms  instantly  obeyed.  They 
thrust  him  up  the  plank  with  all  their 
might — he  staggered  helplessly  forward — 
the  plank  overbalanced  and  tipped  dow’ii 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea — the  declension 
irresistibly  impelled  the  doomed  being  to 
the  extremity  of  the  plank,  and  the 
w.ater8  of  the  Baltic  received  his  shudder¬ 
ing  form.  At  that  same  moment  the  boat¬ 
swain  heaved  overboard  the  cannon-ball, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  dragged 
to  the  bottom  all  th.at  was  mortal  of 
Jorgen  Neilsen.  Tlie  fatal  plank,  by  its 
ow’n  impetus,  plunged  overWard  ^er 
him,  and  rose  many  fiithoms  distant. 

The  suppressed  excitement  of  the  crew 
W'as  vented  in  hoarse  munnurs,  smothered 
exclamations,  and  in.articulate  cries. 

“Fire!”  shouted  Vonved,  and  the 
gunner  applied  his  glowing  match  to  the 
vent  of  the  great  old  Spanish  cannon.  A 
broad  sheet  of  red  flame  was  belched  from 
its  brazen  muzzle,  and  the  roar  of  its 
thunder  reverberated  over  the  inky  waters 
of  the  Baltic.  Hardly  had  the  startling 
report  died  away  in  lessening  rolls,  ere, 
for  the  third  time,  a  yet  more  awful  flash 
of  lightning  smote  the  Skildpadde,  shiver¬ 
ing  to  fragments  the  maintopmast. 

At  a  sign  from  Vonved,  Lieutenant 
Dunraven  handed  him  the  sealskin  bag, 
in  w’hich  he  had  replaced  the  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Vonved  instantly  hurled 
it  into  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  the  evanes¬ 
cent  bubbles  which  marked  the  spot  where 
Neilsen  h.ad  disappeared  forever,  and  he 
exclaimed : 

“  So  perish  all  traitors,  and  thus  may 
they  ever  receive  their  accursed  blood- 
money  !” 

A  fourth  time  the  lightning  vertically 
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descended,  and  a  roan  fell  crashing  full 
length  on  deck  at  the  feet  of  Vonved. 

It  was  the  Norseman,  Nils  SalvoL 
The  levin-bolt  had  struck  him,  and  he 
was  dead. 

Vonved  half  raised  the  body,  and  gaz¬ 
ed  a  moment  at  the  burnt  and  blackened 
features  ere  he  laid  the  corpse  gently  I 


{  down  again.  Then  he  sighed  heavily, 
and  mournfully  ejaculated : 

“  Ha  I  my  warnin"  to  thee,  Nils  Sol- 
voi,  was  needless ;  thou  wilt  never  more 
arouse  my  wrath.  The  vengeance  of 
heaven  is  swifter  and  surer  than  that  of 
man.” 


From  t1i«  Dublin  tTnIrerilty  Muguilne. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 


Dubing  my  long  sojourn  in  the  East,  I 
on  three  distinct  occasions  experienced 
severe  shocks  of  earthquakes  on  land ;  and 
once  I  was  out  of  sight  of  land  sailing 
away  contentedly  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  .about  sixty  miles  from 
Acheen  Head.  The  terrible  calamity 
which  lately  befel  the  town  of  Erzeroum 
and  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  prostrat¬ 
ing  every  house  in  the  town ;  uprooting 
the  city  walls,  and  positively  annihilating 
the  place  —  so  that  in  a  few  yeara  it  m.ay 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  the  future  traveler 
where  the  exact  site  is  sitimted — this  will 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  perhap.s,  my  own  pigmy  experi¬ 
ences  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

The  first  earthquake  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life  was  the  shock  which  we  experienced 
at  sea,  and  which  we  afterwards  ascer¬ 
tained  did  an  immense  amount  of  dam.age 
all  over  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  It 
was  during  the  middle  watch,  and  all  but 
the  watch  were  down  below  a.slcep.  There 
had  been  nothing  to  indicate  any  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  Tlie  night  was  a 
lovely  calm  one,  and  the  stars  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  shone  out  as  brightly  as  they  usually 
do  in  these  latitudes  between  the  mon¬ 
soons.  A  light  breeze  swelled  the  sails, 
and  urged  the  good  ship  plea.santly  for¬ 
ward  :  e^en  the  watch  on  deck  felt  so 
secure  that  most  of  them  were  more  than 
half-asleep.  Suddenly  the  ship  seemed  to 
be  flung  back  violently  by  some  agency  or 
other.  Every  timber  in  her  creaked  and 
shook ;  the  chain-cables  rattled  as  though 
both  anchors  had  gone  by  the  run ;  the 


sails  flapped  heavily  ;  cordage,  block,  etc., 
creaked  again,  and  there  aro.se  a  dismal 
howl  from  the  Lascars  thjit  chilled  the  very 
heart’s  blood.  Every  body  had  simulta¬ 
neously  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
and  that  w.as  th.at  we  had  struck  on  a 
rock,  and  were  foundering.  The  sleepera 
rushed  on  deck  with  terror  in  their  faces ; 
the  captain  flew  to  the  pumps  and  sound¬ 
ed  them.  “Thank  God,”  he  cried,  “  there 
is  no  leak.”  The  chief  officer,  to  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  found  the  anchors  all  right 
and  properly  c.atlcd.  The  second  mate 
had  a  cast  of  the  lead,  and  reported  no 
bottom.  Meanwhile,  the  breeze  which 
had  momentarily  cejised  as  though  it  had 
been  rudely  pn.shed  back,  now  blew  fre.sher 
than  before,  and  we  were  sailing  away  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  This,  then,  had  been 
an  earthquake,  flinging  its  immense  power 
even  so  far  out  to  sea. 

My  second  shock  w.as  rather  of  a  ludi¬ 
crous  nature,  if  any  thing  can  be  said  to 
be  ludicrous  connected  with  such  an  awful 
visitation  .as  an  earthqu.ake.  I  was  resid¬ 
ing  with  my  two  brothers  at  the  small 
out  of-the-way  village  of  Alcxandretta,  tlie 
ehief  seaport  town  of  Aleppo,  and  my 
brother  William’s  bed-room  was  contigu¬ 
ous  to  mine.  We  had  retired  to  rest  at 
our  usual  hour,  remarking  that  there  was 
something  in  the  .atmosphere,  .and  intense 
stillness  of  the  night,  which  caused  quite 
a  depres.sion  of  spirits.  Notwithst.anding 
all  this,  I  slept  soundly  until  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  my  brother  bawling  out  to  me  to 
jump  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Such 
a  strange  request  coming  at  such  an  hour 
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of  the  night,  n.'itiirally  produced  a  remon- 1 
strance.  What  was  I  to  jump  into  the  ■ 
middle  of  the  room  for,  like  an  acrobat  ?  j 
Was  I  expected  to  go  through  the  High- ; 
Land  fling  ?  I  liad  quite  forgotten  my  j 
brother’s  strange  theory  about  the  middle  ! 
of  the  room  being  the  most  protected  i 
part  of  a  falling  house,  when  there  came  | 
one  sudden  api)alling  crash  —  one  tremen-  j 
dous  shock — and  I  saw  my  room-wall  rock 
to  and  fro,  and  open  so  Avidely  that  the  ' 
small  red  tiles  c.ame  tumbling  through  like  ■ 
hail.  I  was  electrified,  but  only  for  a  ' 
second  or  so.  The  next,  I  h.ad  jumped 
through  the  open  window,  and  was  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  center  of  a  large  open 
space.  Nothing  like  the  glorious  canopy 
of  heaven  for  a  roof  on  such  terrible  oc¬ 
casions. 

Our  house,  which  was  the  only  one  of 
solid  mason  rjr  in  the  place,  was  also  as  ex- 
ccption.ally  tiled  with  baked  tiles,  and  Ave 
had  glass  AvindoAvs  for  Avinter  use.  The 
rush  of  the  earthquake  was  accomjianied 
with  a  deep  subterranean  grumble,  like 
many  heavy  carts  being  driven  by  rapidly. 
Every  closed  door  and  Avindow  Avas  burst 
open  simultaneously  ;  every  pane  of  glass 
shattered ;  every  jiicture  throAvn  off  the 
Avail.  But  the  noise  on  the  roof!  what 
shall  I  compare  it  to  ?  To  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  heavy  cav.alry  passing  over  the  tiles 
at  full  charge  ?  Yes,  that  is  the  only 
simile  I  can  draAA'.  The  sensation  that  I 
experienced  was  one  of  intense  sickness. 

I  felt  more  ill  th.an  I  ever  did  in  the  Avorst 
gale  at  sea,  and  every  particle  of  me  Avas 
iis  thoroughly  sh.aken  as  by  a  most  power¬ 
ful  electric  battery.  The  thing  Av.as  so  in¬ 
stantaneous  that  one  had  hardly  time  to 
bo  .afraid ;  but  when  intellect  returned 
and  fear  came,  it  came  in  shape  of  unsub¬ 
dued,  unsjieakable,  awful  terror  :  a  terror 
to  think  what  an  atom  I  was  in  the  sight 
of  that  Power  that  had  just  shaken  the 
earth  and  mountains. 

The  night  continued  dark,  but  the  in¬ 
tense  stillness  that  had  existed  the  moment 
before  vanished  instantly.  The  wail  of 
frightened  men ;  the  screams  of  women 
and  children ;  the  lowing  of  cattle ;  the 
bleating  of  flocks;  braving  of  donkeys; 
gurgling  of  c.amel8 ;  cackling  of  poultry — 
rose  in  one  confusing  sound  uiwn  the 
night,  and  testified  that  even  the  v’ery 
beasts  and  birds  had  instinctive  dre.ad  of 
what  had  just  occurred.  Even  the  very 
sparrows  shaken  from  their  roosts  in  the 


eaves  of  houses,  fluttered  round  the  camel- 
driA'ers*  fires,  and  dropped  to  the  ground 
exhausted  and  terrified.  But  of  all  sounds 
the  most  hideously  mournful  that  night, 
blending  as  it  did  with  others,  was  the 
hoAvl  of  scared  troops  of  jackals  and  the 
incessant  baying  of  hundreds  of  village 
dogs.  In  a  very  fcAv  moments  the  place 
I  had  sought  refuge  in  was  crammed  with 
villagers  and  inhabitants,  Europeans  and 
n.atives  —  Turk,  Jew,  Christian,  all  with 
terror  in  their  faces,  prostrate<l  themselves, 
and  positively  shrieked  for  mercy  from 
Him  th.at  rides  on  the  whirlwind.  There 
Avas  not  a  breath  stirring,  yet  the  sea 
which  only  a  minute  before  had  been  tran¬ 
quil  as  a  pond,  now  broke  upon  the  beach 
in  heavy  angry  surf.  The  sight  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself  that  night  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  impressive  that  I 
have  ever  Avitnessed  in  my  life,  neither 
should  I  ever  wish  to  see  the  like  again. 
Nobody  ventured  to  return  home  until 
daylight  and  the  non-recurrence  of  shocks 
brought  back  courage  and  confidenee 
again. 

It  was  some  years  afterwards,  and  at  a 
different  season  of  the  year,  though  .at  the 
same  jdace,  that  I  gleaned  my  third  expe¬ 
rience  of  earthquakes.  This  time  it  Avas  a 
lovely  spring  afternoon,  and  I  happened 
at  the  moment  it  occurred  to  be  in  the 
very  act  of  walking  across  the  open  space 
above  .alluded  to,  deep  in  ment.al  calcula¬ 
tion  relatiA'c  to  some  mercantile  affairs. 
Suddenly  I  experienced  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  8cns.ation  of  dizziness :  the  earth  ap¬ 
peared,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  to  be  running 
away  from  under  my  feet ;  I  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  the  small  s.and  of  Avhich  the 
soil  is  composed  SAveeping  past  like  a  drift, 
yet  there  was  no  dust  raised  :  it  floAved,  .as 
It  were,  a  rapid  stream ;  or,  perhaps,  it 
was  rather  like  the  rapid  traveling  of 
light  when  the  sun  suddenly  bursts  out  on 
a  cloudy  day,  such  as  one  often  sees  on 
hill  scenery  at  autumn  time.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  I  experienced  AA'as  very  different  from 
the  fornaer  occ.asion,  but  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  of  being  on  terra  firma,  .and 
being  in  the  very  act  of  walking.  I  felt 
no  nausea,  but  as  jieople  feel  when  they 
stand  in  a  rccedin"  surf,  exactly  as  if  you 
were  being  carried  aAv.ay  with  it.  Fortu- 
n.atcly  for  myself,  I  happened  to  look  up  ’ 
in  time,  for  I  was  p.assing  near  an  old  wall 
and  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  the 
moment  I  had  fled  beyond  its  reach. 
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Then  there  resounded  the  fearful  cry  of 
“  zinrelli,”*  and  frightened  people  with 
eyes  nearly  starting  out  of  their  sockets, 
tumbled  over  each  other,  and  recklessly 
rushed  down-steps,  or  jumped  through 
windows  seeking  the  sanctuary  of  the  open 
plains,  and  feeling  safe  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven. 

My  fourth  and  last  experience  was  again 
after  the  interval  of  years,  and  thb  time 
occurred  in  the  hight  of  summer,  and  ex¬ 
actly  at  four  p.M.  The  clock  was  stopped 
at  the  moment  of  striking.  1  was  then  a 
guest  at  the  house  of  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  B - ,  a  retired  British  Consul-Gen¬ 

eral,  who  had  large  estates  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes.  This  fourth  earth<^uake 
threw  down  a  great  many  of  the  village 
houses,  but  owing  to  the  hour  of  the  day 
and  the  season,  they  were  all  fortunately 
empty.  I  then  again  experienced  the 
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horrible  nausea,  for  I  was  sitting  in-doors 
reading,  and  as  the  shocks  were  very  se¬ 
vere  and  repeated  at  intervals  all  through 
the  night,  every  body  slept  in  the  open 
air. 

Mr.  B - had  had  severe  practical  ex¬ 

perience  of  earthquakes,  for  he  resided  at 
Antioch  at  the  period  of  the  terrible  one 
of  1821,  when  Aleppo  and  this  latter  city 
were  entirely  destroyed.  His  house ‘wa-s 
on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  his  wife  and 
children  were  a-bed ;  ‘he  had  just  resolved 
upon  following  their  example,  when  the 
great  shock  came,  and  in  a  second  every 
body  in  the  house  was  pitched  into  the 
water,  the  whole  side  having  been  over¬ 
thrown,  carrying  with  it  all  the  floorings 
and  roof.  5lost  marvelously,  beyond  a 
few  bruises,  not  a  soul  was  hurt.  A  very 
exceptional  case  on  that  terrible  night  at 
Antioch. 


From  Fraser’s  Uagasine. 
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Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
compose  an  epitome  ,of  history,  and  few 
are  more  useful.  Selection  and-condensa- 
tion  alone  are  not  sufficient.  For  the 
performance  of  the  task  vi^r  is  not  less 
requisite  than  judgment.  The  attention 
of  the  reader  will  flag  unless  an  informing 
spirit  pervades  the  abstract  of  facts.  “  II 
a  abrego  tout  parce  qu’il  a  vu  tout,”  is 
the  commendation  of  Tacitus  by  Montes¬ 
quieu,  himself  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art  of  generalization.  How  dull 
and  uninstructive  mere  curtailment  is,  ap- 
j)ear8  from  such  epitomes  as  humored  the 
indolence  of  readers  in  the  declining  ages 
of  Roman  literature.  Florus  may  be  en¬ 
dured  on  the  score  of  his  epigrammatic 
style,  but  his  antitheses  convey  little  use¬ 
ful  knowledge ;  while  such  writers  as  Eu- 
tropius  and  the  Victors  are  at  once  te¬ 
dious  and  superficial.  And  yet  at  certain 
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periods  of  time  history  must  either  repose 
on  the  shelves  with  superannuated  alma¬ 
nacs,  or  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
epitome.  Were  our  folio- writing  ances¬ 
tors  men  of  mortal  mold,  that  they  could 
afford  to  spin  such  long  yarns  of  narra¬ 
tive,  or  did  their  readers  pass  the  Psalm¬ 
ist’s  span  of  life,  that  they  had  leisure  and 
patience  to  unravel  them  ?  Our  age  has, 
indeed,  endured  Sir  Archibald  Alison ; 
but  he  stands  alone  in  the  art  of  tedious¬ 
ness.  The  age  itself  is  not  Alisonian. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  and  ajtplauds 
short  work  in  general,  and  grants  only 
to  a  select  few  a  diploma  for  telling  a  sto¬ 
ry  in  exlemo.  For  such  prolonged  nar¬ 
ratives  as  the  Rycauts,  the  Knolles,  and 
the  Eachards  once  compiled,  we  are  too 
busy  or  too  idle.  Our  daily  volume  the 
newspaper,  our  periodical  volume  the 
Review  or  Magazine,  thrusts  the  histo¬ 
rian  from  his  stool  unless  he  be  a  Grote,  a 
Macaulay,  or  a  Froude.  The  events  of 
the  day  have  urgent  demands  upon  our 
time  and  thoughts.  Perhaps  the  balance 
of  Europe  is  even  now  trembling ;  what 
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to  U9,  in  comparison,  are  the  causes  or  the  I 
changes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War? 
There  is  an  Indian  empire  to  be  reorganiz¬ 
ed  ;  there  are  colonies  to  have  and  to  hold ; 
onr  representative  system  is  being  read¬ 
justed,  our  tinancial  system  is  being  placed 
on  a  now  footing;  what  to  us,  with  these 
questions  at  the  door,  are  the  records  of 
decayed  empires,  their  economy  at  home, 
or  their  wars,  offensive  or  defensive  ? 
At  such  epochs  —  and  rarely  to  any  have  j 
more  momentous  questions  been  put  than  { 
to  the  present  one — condensation  is  no  j 
common  virtue  in  a  writer:  and  there¬ 
fore  on  this  ground  alone,  even  had  his 
work  no  other  merit,  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  heartily  Dr.  Vaughan’s  Revolu- 
tiotis  of  English  History. 

Condensation  of  his  materials  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  of  the  writer’s  claims  to 
attention.  He  is  a  philosojdiio  observer 
and  a  spirited  narrator  of  Tenipora  cum 
causis — the  events  which  determine,  the 
phenomena  which  illustrate,  the  fortunes 
of  a  great  people.  If  much  that  is  found 
in  ordinary  narratives  be  omitted  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  he  includes  in  his  retrospect 
much  that  they  either  pass  over  or  treat 
superficially.  What  has  made  our  nation 
fortunate  in  one  era,  unfortunate  in  an¬ 
other — what  have  been  respectively  the 
seeds  of  progress  or  decline,  what  has 
been  positive  death,  or  merely  natural 
transition  —  are  examined  in  the  volume 
now  before  us  with  gre.at  knowledge  and 
discrimination.  We  have  turned  over 
formerly  many  works  on  the  philosophy 
'of  English  history  with  little  satisfaction 
or  profit :  if  learned,  they  have  been  for 
the  most  part  dull ;  if  ingenious,  they 
have  been  usually  superficial.  Either  it 
has  been  a  task  to  read,  or  impossible  to 
remember  them ;  like  dull  companions, 
they  have  aggravated  the  tediousness  of 
the  journey,  From  these  defects  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  work  is  exempt.  lie  h.as  chos¬ 
en  skillfully  the  salient  features  of  his 
subject,  grouped  them  with  effect,  con¬ 
nected  them  naturally,  and  embellished 
them  with  language  which,  if  seldom  elo¬ 
quent,  is  uniformly  clear  and  concise. 
The  experience  of  a  veteran  author  is  con¬ 
spicuous  throughout  the  work. 

We  need  not  pause,  however,  to  com¬ 
mend  a  writer  whose  reputation  as  an  his¬ 
torian,  biographer,  and  critic  has  long 
been  established,  and  at  onc.e  proceed  to 
examine  his  moat  recent  volume.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  record  the  birth,  growth. 


and  manhood  of  the  nation  of  England. 
The  first  question  proposed  and  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  present  portion  of  the  work,  is 
whence  came  we,  and  what  has  Iwcn  the 
process  of  our  formation?  IIow  far  arc 
our  national  peculiarities  to  bo  ascribed  to 
one  or  other  element  in  our  composition  ? 
for  we  are  eminently  a  composite  peo-  " 
j>le,  borrowing  indifferently  from  Celt 
and  Roman,  from  Saxon  and  Norman, 
some  of  our  ethnic  features  and  nmeh  of 
our  diversified  language.  Which  of 
these  various  tiibutaries  has  left  behind  it 
in  our  case  the  more  fertilizing  deposit,  or 
which  asserted  for  itself  the  dignity  of 
being  the  main  stream  ?  Again,  when 
the  question  of  Race  has  been  finally  set¬ 
tled  by  the  last  incorporation  of  foreign¬ 
ers  which  this  island  was  destined  to 
receive,  how  far  do  we  thenceforward  co¬ 
incide  with  or  stand  apart  from  the 
European  family  of  nations  in  re.spect  of 
our  laws,  cu.stoms,  and  religion — in  what¬ 
soever  constitutes  a  people,  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  a  casual  agglomeration  of  human 
beings  drawn  towards  some  central  point 
by  the  pressure  of  war  or  migration,  or 
by  the  baits  of  commerce  or  adventure  ? 
It  is  upon  such  revolutions  that  we  are 
now  to  consult  Dr.  Vaughan. 

To  the  term  “  Revolution”  he  gives  an 
extended  sense.  Generally  it  implies  the 
crisis  and  consummation  of  many  previous 
changes,  open  or  secret.  ITnder  the  Tu¬ 
dors  we  passed  through  a  polemical  revo¬ 
lution,  under  the  Stuarts  through  a  polit¬ 
ical  one ;  but  the  seeds  of  each  of  them 
had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  soil, 
aw.ailing  the  inevitable  hour  for  bearing 
fruit.  The  French  Revolution  of  1789 — 
the  Revolution  by  preeminence — wap  the 
offspring  of  causes  dat  ing  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  the  botirgeois  king  Louis  XL, 
and  fostered  especially  by  the  vigorous 
policy  of  Richelieu.  Many  laborers  had 
been  earlier  than  Luther  in  the  vineyard, 
though  he  alone  trod  the  wine-press  in  his 
fiiry.  But  anterior  to  and  underlying  all 
the.se  periorls  there  are  secret  forces  at 
work  preparing  the  soil,  and  sometimes 
undermining  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Dr.  Vaughan  employs  the  word  revolu¬ 
tion.  And  he  first  directs  attention  to 
the  movements  of  races. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  primary  question  for 
all  nations :  what  manner  of  men  are  they 
j  to  be  ?  It  can,  indeed,  be  solved  only  in 
I  retrospect,  but  it  is  not  therefore  less  in- 
1  teresting  to  those  who  propose  it.  Th 
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Atheni.'ins,  Spartans,  and  old  Castillians 
rided  tKemselves  on  the  purity  of  their 
lood,  and  on  their  rigorous  exclusion  of 
foreign  elements.  The  Roman  patricians 
were  strongly  affected  by  the  pride  of 
birth,  but  were  compelled  to  admit  the 
plebeian  estate  to  a  share  in  their  gentle 
privileges ;  and  after  Caesar  had  enrolled 
Gauls  and  Africans  in  the  Senate,  and 
Sylla  and  Pompeius  had  drenched  the 
populace  with  myriads  of  enfranchised 
slaves,  the  imperial  people  became  little 
better  than  a  mere  tentitia  gentium — a 
reservoir  for  the  noblest  and  the  most  de¬ 
graded  races  of  mankind.  At  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  epoch  when 
immigration  ceased  to  affect  this  island  to 
any  considerable  degree,  our  composition 
rested  on  neither  horn  of  this  dilemma. 
To  the  sangre  azul  of  Castille,  to  the  pure 
Dorian  lymph  of  the  descendants  of  Her¬ 
cules,  we  have  no  pretense.  On  our 
shield  are  at  least  five  grand  quarterings. 
Sparta  and  Castille  paid  dearly  for  their 
lofty  pedigrees ;  the  one  died  out,  the 
other  dwindled  away.  “  If,”  said  the 
Duke  de  St.  Simon  to  a  soldier  rebuked 
for  neglecting  to  salute  a  grandee  at  the 
court  of  Philip  V. — some  puny,  chocolate- 
hued  descendant  of  Pelayo  and  his  Goths 
— “  if,  friend,  you  see  in  future  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber  any  gentleman  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  monkey,  account  that  he  is  a  Me¬ 
dina  Celi  or  a  Medina  Sidonia,  and  pre¬ 
sent  arms.”  Neither  did  the  admixture 
of  races  render  us  by  excess  a  populace  of 
hybrids.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Anician 
family  at  Rome,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  its  members  descend¬ 
ed  unblemished  from  the  Camilli,  Manlii, 
and  yabii  of  the  republic.  If  it  were  so, 
the  Anicii,  considering  the  innumerable 
chances  of  the  bar  sinister  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  Csesars,  were  a  remark¬ 
ably  virtuous  or  a  remarkably  lucky  race. 
Hut  no  such  privilege  can  have  pertained 
to  the  fiex  liomuli,  the  populace  of  the 
Velabrum  and  the  Suburra.  Syrians, 
Gauls,  African.s,  bondmen  and  freedmen, 
w'ere  their  progenitors — an  indiscriminate 
paternity  tliat  eoiTupts  wnthout  renovating 
the  sources  of  national  life.  The  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  stock  of  England  were  not 
only  free,  but  nearly  allied  to  one  anoth¬ 
er  :  with  two  exceptions,  they  were  grafts  i 
from  one  parent  stem.  The  most  alien  of 
the  insertions  was  the  Roman  germ,  i 
From  the  original  Celtic  population  the  I 
Saxon  Teuton  was  a  congener  not  very  I 
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far  removed.  They  indeed  differ  little 
more  from  each  other  than  the  waters  at 
the  source  from  the  waters  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  Recent  investigations  have 
overthrown  many  barriers  between  the 
Celts  and  Teutons  that  not  long  ago  were 
supposed  to  be  impjissable.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  their  respective  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  inter¬ 
mixed  readily  ;  that  the  spirit,  and  often 
the  form,  of  their  laws  are  very  similar ; 
and  that  their  languages  comprise  many 
families  of  words  in  common.  From  the 
moment,  however,  that  British  Lloegria 
became  Saxon  England,  its  conquerors 
were  of  the  same  stock  and  lineage :  the 
less  civilized  Esjiu  reclaiming  his  birth¬ 
right  from  the  peaceful  and  longer-settled 
Jacob.  The  infiuence  of  conquest  was 
often  counteracted  and  neutralized  by  the 
affinity  of  the  conquering  and  the  con¬ 
quered  nations.  Jutes,  Frisians,  Angles, 
Danes,  and  Normans  were  all  relations, 
however  hostile,  all  kinsmen  shedding 
kindred  blood.  After  a  ivliile  they  began 
to  dwell  together  in  amity,  and  it  was 
then  found  that  the  storm  had  served  to 
root  the  oak  more  deeply. 

If  the  strata  which  compose  the  present 
globe  be  to  the  geologist  a  subject  of  pro- 
tbund  interest,  the  human  strata  of  na¬ 
tions  are  equally  instructive  to  the  histo¬ 
rian.  Four  main  layers  of  population 
have  at  different  times  modified  and  re¬ 
plenished  this  island.  But  these  by  no 
means  represent  all  the  infusions  of  foreign 
blood  into  its  veins.  France  and  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  long  after  the  period  of  immi¬ 
gration  by  conquest  had  ceased,  sent 
hither  colonies  of  artisans,  who,  while 
they  founded  or  improved  our  manufiic- 
tures,  bequeathed  to  a  mixed  posterity 
some  of  the  features  or  habits  of  their 
original  homes.  We  could  point  out  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  tokens  of  Danish,  Flemish, 
or  French  de.scent  are  visible  to  this  hour, 
representatives  of  changes  wrought  by  the 
tcm|>tations  of  wealth  or  by  the  cruelty  of 
government.  Cheshire,  for  ex.ample,  re¬ 
tains  the  impress  of  the  industri.al  race 
which  the  third  of  our  Edwards  intro¬ 
duced  from  Flanders,  in  order  that  Eng¬ 
land  might  weave  as  well  as  produce 
wool.  Norwich,  in  many  of  its  old-estab¬ 
lished  families,  is  a  remembranoer  of  the 
exiles  who  fled  from  the  bigotry  of  the 
Calvinist  synod  of  Dort,  or  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  most  Christian  Louis.  To 
trace  these  lesser  tributaries  would,  how- 
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ever,  involve  us  in  a  labyrinth  of  local 
topics,  and  we  shall  prefer  accompanying 
Dr.  Vaughan  along  the  main  channels 
only  of  the  immigration-stream. 

Hrit.ain  was  known  to  the  Phopnicians 
at  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  engaged 
on  the  composition  of  his  history,  and  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome  were 
commencing  their  struggle  to  retain  or  ac¬ 
quire  political  power.  Its  mineral  wealth 
attracted  the  ships  of  Carthage  to  the 
shores  of  Cornwall ;  and  for  an  unknown, 
but  certainly  for  a  long  period,  the  secrets 
of  the  profitable  voyage  were  jealously 
kept  from  the  other  maritime  states  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Vaughaji  justly 
complains  that,  from  a  love  of  anthithesis, 
the  late  Lord  M.acaulay  has  misrepresent¬ 
ed  the  condition  of  the  earliest  known  oc¬ 
cupants  of  Britain.  Ho  represents  them, 
when  first  visited  by  the  Tyrian  mariners, 
as  little  superior  to  the  Sandwich-Island- : 
ers  when  first  discovered  by  Captain  I 
Cook.  But  the  Carthaginian,  Himilco, 
who  in  the  year  360  b.c.  explored  the 
se;\g  and  coivsts  of  Britain,  described  its 
inhabitants  as  devoted  to  trade,  industri¬ 
ous  and  enterprising.  Their  coracles,  or 
barks,  constructed  of  skins  stretched  on  a 
light  frame  of  wood,  may  have  been  little 
superior  to  the  canoes  of  Otaheite ;  but 
in  the  text  description  of  the  Cornish 
men,  copied  by  Diodorus  from  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  geographers,  they  are  designated 
as  hospitable  to  strangers,  civilized  in 
their  manners,  acquainted  with  the  simpler 
processes  of  mining,  and  transporting  the 
blocks  of  wrought  metal  in  wagons  to 
depots,  whence  the  merchants  of  Gaul 
conveyed  them  across  the  Ch.annel.  At 
the  same  period  they  possessed  herds  of 
cattle,  were  decently  attired  in  black 
clojiks  and  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  iron, 
cjirthenware,  salt,  and  brazen  vessels.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  that 
tribes  who,  like  the  Damnonii  of  Devon 
ami  Cornwall,  h.ail  traded  for  centuries 
with  the  civilized  Phojnicians,  should  have 
been  either  fierce  sjivages,  like  some  of 
the  South-Sea  Islanders,  or  a  gentle  but 
ignorant  race,  like  others.  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  description,  indeed,  would  apply  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  Scottish  highlands 
in  the  same  age ;  but  their  hills,  lakes, 
and  morasses  offering  no  baits  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  scarcely  any  temptations  even 
to  the  lust  of  conquest,  wore  left  unvisit- 
cd,  until  nearly  five  centuries  had  elapsed 


from  the  discovery  of  Britain  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians. 

We  may  allow  a  superior  degree  of 
civilization  to  the  south-western  angle  of 
Britain,  since  the  merchant  is  the  constant 
pioneer  of  art  and  luxury.  Yet  neither 
%vill  Lord  Macaulay’s  description  apply  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  island.  In  Cspsar’s  account  of  the 
Cantii,  the  Belgaj  of  Wiltshire  and  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  the  Trinobantes  of  Middlesex, 
is  described  a  rude  but  not  a  barbarous 
people,  since  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  uses  and  the  working  of  iron  and 
copjier,  delighted  in  wrought  orn.aments 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  tamed  the  horse, 
sowed  corn,  and  lived  in  commuities  reg¬ 
ulated  by  a  strict  system  of  oral  law. 
Their  civilization  was  at  least  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  Scotch  highlanders  in  the 
sixteenth  centtiry,  and  was  firm  enough 
to  render  them  by  no  means  an  easy  con¬ 
quest  even  to  the  legions  of  Rome.  Cae¬ 
sar  was  the  least  vaunting  of  commanders; 
yet  he  put  the  best  face  on  his  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  obvious  that  his  British 
expeditions  were  comparative  failures. 
He  lost  many  men  and  man v  ships ;  he 
founded  no  colony ;  and  the  tribute  which 
ho  im{)osed  on  Kent  and  Middlesex, 
though  probably  slight,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  long,  if  ever,  paid  Not  until 
more  than  eighty  years  after  Caesar  with¬ 
drew  from  our  shores  was  the  subjugation 
of  the  island  completed ;  and  the  readers 
of  Tacitus  or  Mr.  Merivale  need  not  lie 
informed  that  the  reverses  of  the  Roman 
proconsuls  were  almost  as  signal  and  nu¬ 
merous  as  their  victories  in  Britain.  On 
the  subject  of  the  conquest  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  we  do  not  intend  to  touch  ;  there  is 
an  excellent  abstract  of  it  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s 
pages,  and  wars  between  civilized  and 
semi-barbaric  peoples  are  seldom  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  is  more  important  to  remark  the 
selMevelopment  of  the  British  people  in 
the  interval  between  Caesar’s  landing  and 
Agricola’s  completion  of  the  conquest. 
Between  the  one  and  the  other  period — a 
ap.ace  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years — 
Rome  was  occupied  with  its  own  trans¬ 
formation  from  a  decrepid  commonwealth 
to  a  well-organized  empire.  Augustus 
occasionally  talked  of  completing  his  un¬ 
cle’s  imperfect  work  ;  but  he  never  seri- 
ously  meant  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
an  empire  which  it  already  taxcnl  his  en¬ 
ergies  to  consolidate.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  res^xicts,  his  successor  fol- 
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lowed  his  example,  nor  did  Britain  be¬ 
come  a  Itoman  province  until  Home  re¬ 
posed  from  civil  war.  In  the  interim, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  island  were 
extended  and  imi)roved.  Duties  were 
levied  on  British  goods  exported  to  Gaul 
and  the  Khenish  provinces  —a  proof  that 
the  trade  in  skins,  wool,  and  minerals  had 
not  declined.  Again,  the  site  of  London 
was  passed  and  repiissed  by  Ca?sar  with¬ 
out  attracting  his  notice ;  yet  had  a  city 
existed  in  his  time  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Thames,  so  keen  a  scrutinizer  of 
military  or  commercial  advantages  could 
hardly  have  j)assed  over  in  silence  the 
ancient  town  of  Lud.  The  proconsuls  of 
Nero  and  Vespasian,  however,  beheld  a 
flounshing  town  on  the  spot  which,  when 
Caesar  crossed  the  Medway,  iwobably  was 
a  village  built  of  mud  and  thatched  with 
rushes;  and  this  fact  alone  proves  that 
Trinobantes  of  Middlesex  were  a  pro¬ 
gressing  people.  And  although  Homan 
arms  did  not  penetrate  the  country  until 
the  last  of  the  Italian  Cjcsars  occupied 
the  throne,  Homan  civilization  had  en¬ 
tered  it,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  ajv 
proaching  conqtiest.  If,  as  Dr.  Vaughan 
surmises,  Caractacus  were  under  the  care 
of  Homan  teachei-s,  it  is  prob.able  that 
other  British  princes  enjoyed  similar  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  so  w-ere  in  some  me.asure 
prepared  for  the  Homan  yoke.  In  tlie 
dress  of  the  people,  the  increase  of  towns, 
of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  intercourse 
with  Gaul  and  the  Hhenish  provinces, 
there  are  further  symptoms  of  adv.ance ; 
and  Britain  in  another  century  would 
have  prob.ably  attained  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  cmllzation  as  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  W'.as  undonbtedl)'  rc.aohed  by  Ire¬ 
land,  “  the  holy  isle  of  the  west,”  and  as 
any  Celtic  people,  unmixed  with  Latin  or 
Teutonic  races,  has  ever  arrived  at. 

Yet  it  is  likely  that  had  the  Homan 
sword  never  intervened,  the  civilization 
of  Britain  would  have  speedily  touched 
its  limit,  and  as  speedily  have  declined 
and  decayed.  It  was  so  in  Ireland ;  it 
was  so  in  Egy])t ;  it  has  been  so  in  every 
nation  where  the  priesthood  h.as  predom- 
in.ated  and  kept  in  itk  own  hands  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  people.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Druids,  conjecture  has  over  been 
active,  and  knowledge  slight  and  obscure. 
Their  learning  being  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely  oral,  perished  with  them. 
The  Homans  feared,  destroyed,  and  mis¬ 
represented  them  ;  and  the  laws,  chron- 


I  ides,  and  poems  of  the  Celtic  races  at  a 
I  later  period  reflect  but  darkly  the  institu- 
!  tions  of  this  once  powerful  priest-castc. 
Wo  are  warranted  in  saying  that  although 
j  questions  of  peace  and  war  were  deter- 
!  mined  by  the  kings  or  the  heads  of  clans, 
i  yet  th.at  even  in  these  cases  it  was  dan- 
i  gerous  to  slight  the  auguries  of  the 
i  Druids.  They  w'ere  at  once  the  deposit¬ 
aries  and  the  administrators  of  the  law  ; 
a  formidable  power  when  the  laws  are 
written,  a  tremendous  one  when  they  are 
I  couched  in  the  words  and  contained  it> 
j  the  memory  of  the  legislators.  F rnm 
I  such  tribunals  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
injustice  of  Caiaph.is  can  not  be  redresswl 
by  Ca?sar.  In  idea,  theocracy  is  the  most 
perfect  of  earthly  governments :  in  ])rac- 
}  tice,  is  is  among  the  M’orst,  since  it  arms 
j  a  fallible  man  with  the  authority  of  a  god  ; 
i  since  it  su|)poses  the  people  to  exist  for 
the  law',  and  not  the  haw  for  the  peo))le  ; 
and  since  to  the  temptations  to  do  wrong 
which  beset  the  individual,  it  adds  the 
fiercer  temptations  which  beset  a  corpor¬ 
ation  or  class.  It  is  possible  that  a  bench 
of  Druids  may  have  administered  justice 
I  impartially ;  it  is  true  that  inexorable  law 
is  preferable  to  the  caprice  of  kings  or  oil 
garchies.  But  it  is  also  both  ]>o«8ible  and 
true  that,  from  the  days  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  to  those  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  re- 
I  gimen  of  a  clergy  has  been  adverse  to  na- 
I  tional  growth,  and  that  the  British  peo- 
i  pie  w’ere  no  losers  by  exchanging  their 
I  native  ju-iests  for  the  pontiffs  and  procon- 
'  suls  of  Home. 

I  The  Celts  h.ave  always  been  an  emo- 
!  tional  and  imaginative  people,  and  there 
was  much  in  their  religion  to  suit  such  a 
I  temperament.  The  silence  of  forests,  the 
secresy  of  the  rites,  the  absence  of  im¬ 
ages,  the  pomp  and  frequency  of  festivals, 
the  colossal  structures  open  to  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  moon  and  8tai*s  by  night,  the 
stoled  trains  of  priests,  the  holocausts  of 
cattle,  all  combined  to  impress  a  suscepti¬ 
ble  peojde  with  fear  and  wonder.  One 
object  of  reverence  was  common  to  all 
the  Celtic  races,  and  was  transmitted  by 
them  to  their  Saxon  conquerors.  Heli- 
gious  feelings  combined  w’ith  motives  of 
convenience  in  causing  popular  meetings 
to  be  held  l)eneath  the  shade  of  ancient 
trees.  Tlie  oak  of  Guernica,  under  which 
the  States  of  Biscay  assemblwl  for  more 
th.an  a  thousand  years,  is  yet  flourishing ; 

I  and  there  are  still  surviving  trees  th.at 
1  have  rustled  over  the  heads  of  Saxon  war- 
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riors  and  statesmen  assembled  in  debate 
ten  centuries  ajjo.  The  resistance  of  the 
Jlritons  was  obstinate  and  protracted,  but 
when  once  overcome,  they  were  among 
the  most  submissive  of  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vincials.  Their  confederation,  in  fact, 
was  too  weak  to  offer  effectual  oj>position 
to  the  iron  will  and  rigid  system  of  Rome. 
It  w.as  generally  possible  to  sow  jealousies 
among  the  clans ;  it  was  almost  impossi- ' 
ble  to  unite  them  against  the  common 
enemy  ;  and  although  wrongs  like  Roadi- 
ce.a’s,  or  heroes  like  Caractacus,  at  times 
inflamed  the  passions  or  guided  the  valor  : 
of  the  people,  the  bonds  of  union  were 
lax,  the  eftbrt  w'as  short-lived.  The  Ro- 
m.ans  once  established  in  the  island,  took 
speedy  if  not  politic  me.asures  to  secure 
their  new  acquisition.  They  planted  it 
with  cities,  colonies,  and  municipia  ;  they 
settled  veter.ans  on  the  most  fertile  spots  ; 
they  encouraged  the  Latin  and  Italian 
poor  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  fields  or 
commerce  of  Britain ;  they  drafted  into 
the  legions  its  most  vigorous  youth ;  they 
crippled  those  who  remained  at  home 
with  taxes  on  land  and  its  produce,  on 
trade  and  its  exports  and  imports.  The 
reforms  which  Agricola  introduced  prove 
wh.at  the  abuses  must  have  been  which 
they  redressed.  lie  lightened  both  the 
amount  and  the  system  of  collecting  the 
tribute ;  he  encouraged  the  niitives  to 
cultivate  the  arts  ;  he  banished  the  rapa¬ 
cious  hordes  of  officials  who  aggravated 
the  miseries  of  war  and  made  justice  ve¬ 
nal  ;  he  opened  new  avenues  to  trade,  and 
he  abstained  from  those  petty  irritations 
by  which  former  prefects  had  aroused  the 
pride  of  a  naturally  haughty  and  impa¬ 
tient  people. 

Dr.  Vaughan  thus  excellently  sums  up 
the  results  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Biitain : 

“  The  island,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Grampians, 
pa.s3cs  into  new  hands.  Rat  this  change  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day  or  a  generation.  It  is  achiev¬ 
ed  at  great  cost,  and  it  is  sustained  at  great  cost 
The  Britons  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  once 
and  again  before  surrendering  it.  The  courage,  ' 
the  skill,  and  the  spirit  of  endurance  with  which 
they  defended  their  rude  home  and  independence 
entitle  them  to  our  admiration.  In  such  chiefs 
a.s  Cassivelaunus  and  Caractacus  wo  see  what 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  our  later  history 
would  have  been  in  the  same  circumstances. 
But  after  a  while  leaders  of  that  order  ceased  to 
appear.  The  warlike  passions  of  the  people 
cease  to  be  what  they  had  been.  They  dwell  on 
tlie  soil  on  which  their  fathers  dwelt,  but  they 
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have  become  men  without  a  country.  British 
authority,  from  being  every  where,  ceases  to  be 
any  where.  The  race  which  was  once  the  sole 
po8.sessor  of  the  soil,  retains  its  humblest  home¬ 
stead  only  upon  sufferance.  Ingenuity  and  in¬ 
dustry  arc  encouraged,  but  it  is  that  they  may 
be  taxed.  The  able-bodied  may  become  soldiers, 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  may  be  ex¬ 
patriated,  and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  power 
by  which  they  have  themselves  been  vanquished. 

“Thi.s,  however.  Is  no  uncommon  course  of 
events  in  the  history  of  nations  It  is  generally 
the  precursor  of  something  better,  and  from 
the  first  brings  its  good  along  with  its  evil. 
In  this  instance,  an  island  which  before  the  age 
of  Cmsar  had  been  a  comparatively  unknown 
land  —  an  object  rather  of  imagination  than 
knowledge  to  civilized  men — comes  to  be  an  op¬ 
ulent  province  in  the  most  powerful  empire  the 
world  had  ever  seen ;  and  through  several  cen¬ 
turies,  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  highest  vir¬ 
tues  and  talents  which  that  empire  could  fur¬ 
nish.” 

The  transmutation  of  Britain  by  Ro¬ 
man  arms  and  arts  was  rapid  and  widely 
spread.  London,  Exeter,  and  Winchos- 
ter  perhaps  excepted,  there  was  no  Brit¬ 
ish  city  or  any  importance.  The  British 
towns  were  mud-built  and  thatched  vil¬ 
lages,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  earth 
and  hurdles.  The  villages  were  in  no  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  Ilotten'tot-kraals.  The 
defenses  of  the  different  kingdoms  were 
earthworks  more  primitive  than  the  an¬ 
cient  shepherd-camp  of  Nineveh,  and 
though  their  scythed  ch.ariots  may  p.ass 
for  formidable  artillery,  the  Britons  had 
few  means  of  .attacking  or  defending  for¬ 
tifications.  As  at  least  thirty  iixlepend- 
ent  kingdoms  occupied  the  island  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Channel,  and  as  some 
of  them  were  constantly  at  feud  with 
their  neighbors,  internal  communication 
was  rare  and  imperfect.  Causeways  over 
the  plains  defended  by  mounds,  and  al¬ 
leys  cut  through  the  woods,  were  the 
only  roads  in  Britannia  before  the  Riv 
mans.  The  Damnonii  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  instructed  by  their  Carth.agi- 
nian  acquaintances,  navigated  the  channel 
in  boats  of  considerable  size,  but  they 
alone  of  the  British  Celts  had  any  claim 
to  rank  among  maritime  people. 

Footprints  on  rocks  are  often  the  sole 
memorials  of  .ages  when  the  earth  w.as 
peopled  by  creatures  vaster  and  more  for¬ 
midable  than  any  which  now  try  the  skill 
of  the  hunter  in  either  the  arctic  or  torrid 
zones.  Il.ad  all  W'ritten  records  of  their 
might  in  Britain  perished  as  utterly  as 
,  those  of  the  Aztecs  and  Peruvians,  tha 
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Romans  have  left  their  footprints  impress-  ing  for  themselves,  they  conferred  on  even 
ed  on  architecture,  aqueducts,  and  roads,  their  remoter  provinces.  They  improved 
These  monuments  attest  both  the  firm  agriculture;  they  laid  down  roads ;  tliey 
establishment  of  the  conquerors  and  their  imported  domestic  cattle ;  they  introdno- 
value  for  the  conquest.  By  the  simple  ed  the  rich  fruits  of  the  south.  For  the 
and  superstitious  Saxons  these  trophies  olive  and  orange  the  climate  of  Britain 
at  York,  Caerleon,  Carlisle,  Hexham,  was  too  moist  and  precarious;  but  the 
Lincoln,  Bath,  and  other  cities,  were  as-  cherry,  the  apricot,  and  the  hardier  kinds 
cribed  to  sorcery  and  the  spirits  of  dark-  of  the  genus came  hither  in  the 
ness,  just  as  to  this  hour  the  Arabs  attri-  train  of  the  legions ;  aiid  the  vines  from 
bate  to  Shatan  and  the  jins  the  ruins  at  which  the  monks  of  Bury  and  St.  Albans 
Tadinor  and  Babylon.  But  if  the  might  extracted  a  common  beverage  were  the 
of  Rome  be  most  conspicuous  in  these  descendants  of  stocks  imported  from  Ro- 
colossal  remains,  they  are  by  no  means  man  Gaul. 

the  only  instances  of  her  superb  and  sub-  The  Romans  had  improved,  the  Saxons 
stantial  grandeur.  South  of  the  Thames  for  a  wdiile  materially  injured,  the  condi- 
and  east  of  the  Yorkshire  hills  the  surface  tion  of  Britain.  As  pagans,  and  zealots 
of  this  island  was  thickly  strewn  with  for  the  worship  of  Odin  ami  Thor,  they 
public  and  private  edifices.  In  the  most  assailed  an<l  nearly  extinguished  C'hrist- 
unlikely  sjx)t3  the  plow  still  frequently  ianity  as  well  as  civilization.  Their  sys- 
turns  up  the  vestiges  of  Roman  Britain,  tern  of  local  government  could  not  adapt 
and  probably  much  more  th.an  has  been  itself  to  the  existing  cities  and  provinces 
discovered  lies  buried  under  the  sod.  of  Romo  :  they  shunned,  in  general,  the 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  large  capital  towns,  which  consequently 
influence  exercised  by  the  arts  of  Rome  sank  into  decay.  Again  England  was 
upon  an  intelligent  and  susceptible  people  broken  up  into  numerous  small  communi- 
like  the  Britons.  Tacitus  insinuates  that  ties,  having  little  intercourse  with  one  an- 
his  countrymen  familiarized  their  British  other ;  and  —  a  necessary  result  —  the 
subjects  with  the  instruments  of  luxury,  great  arterial  roads  by  Avhich  Rome  had 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  enslave  connected  the  Lothians  with  Connvall, 
them.  The  cynical  historian  was  always  the  Silures  with  the  Trinobantes,  return- 
on  the  alert  for  comparisons  odious  to  his  ed  in  manv  cases  to  the  waste,  and  sheep 
own  countrymen.  His  tre.atise  on  Ger-  and  oxen  \)row\scd  on  the  fine  turf  whicli 
mania  is  little  more  than  a  satire  on  the  covered  their  solid  masonry.  But  the 
vices  of  Rome.  It  rem.ains  to  be  proved  change,  if  destructive,  was  not  therefore 
that  the  conquerors  of  Britain  employed  unwholesome :  from  the  iron  deluge  of 
unusual  incentives  to  servitude  and  self-  conquest  sprang  a  fresh  earth,  more  vig- 
indulgence.  In  G.aul  and  Germany  they  orous  and  promising  than  the  one  it  had 
spread  similar  lures,  but  the  lures  were  overw’helmed.  The  feebleness  of  the 
designed  for  themselves  rather  than  for  Celt,  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman,  were 
their  subjects.  “  Wherever  the  Rom.an  purged  away  ;  and  Christianity  and  civili- 
conquers  he  inhabits,”  is  the  remark  of  zation  found,  when  they  returned  to  our 
Seneca ;  we  m.ay  add,  th.at  wherever  he  isl.and,  a  firmer  footing  for  their  supitort. 
inhabited,  he  strove  to  make  himself  com-  Every  history  expatiates  upon  the  cease- 
fortable.  Life  in  the  provinces  would  less  w’ars  that  preceded  the  establishment 
have  been  intolerable  to  an  eques  or  le-  of  a  united  Saxon  kingdom.  Dr.  Vaughan 
gionary  tribune  without  baths,  a  circus,  has  dwelt  more  properly  upon  the  in¬ 
villas,  good  stabling  for  his  horses,  good  dustrial  character  of  the  new  invaders, 
cellarage  for  bis  wnne,  and  provision  for  They  opened  new  avenues  for  intern.al 
softer  enjoyments.  Wherever  they  set-  and  external  trade;  they  sowed  broad- 
tied  they  sought  to  create  an  image  of  cast  the  seeds  of  constitutional  freedom 
their  fair  Italy,  and  considering  how  va-  by  establishing  throughout  the  land  com- 
rious  were  the  climates  in  which  they  munitics  that  governed  themselves,  and 
sojourned,  it  must  be  owned  that  they  thus  rendered  every  freeman  in  his  do- 
succeeded  well.  In  even  the  smaller  Ro-  gree  a  gtiardian  and  administrator  of  the 
man  houses  we  find  provisions  for  he.alth,  laws.  They  drained  the  marsh,  they 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  that  were  want-  cleared  the  forest,  they  im[>roved  the 
ing  in  mansions  in  the  reign  of  George  harbors,  they  laid  down  new  roads,  they 
III.  Some  important  benefits,  in  provid- j  established  manufactories,  and  they  dis- 
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played  on  a  small  scale  many  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  much  of  the  enterprise  which 
have  subsequently  rendered  the  Anjjlo- 
Saxon  name  almost  synonymous  with  tliat 
of  colonists  and  conquerors  in  every  part 
of  the  habitable  gloln!.  The  great  defect 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England  was 
feebleness  of  organization,  and  this  was  in 
time  amended  by  the  wisdom  derived 
from  suffering.  The  forty  years  between 
the  departure  of  the  Homans  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Saxons  were  a  period  of 
general  calamity  for  the  liritons.  Though 
in  some  districts  they  offered  a  stout  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  marauders  from  the  Scot¬ 
tish  borders,  in  others  they  appear  to  have 
yielded  passively  to  the  assault.  There 
IS  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the  ener¬ 
vating  power  of  Homan  rule  in  this  island 
than  the  inability  of  the  descendants  of 
the  heroes  who  had  often  repulsed  the 
legions  to  resist  the  undisciplined  hordes 
of  the  Piets  and  Scots.  Tliis  whole  period, 
however,  is  one  of  the  dark  places  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  few  records  we  possess  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  one  another,  and  all  we 
know  is  that  Homanized  Britain  relapsed 
into  barbarism,  .and  was  more  than  h.alf- 
tlisarined  when  it  was  assailed  by  foes 
whose  v.alor  and  contempt  of  danger 
would  have  severely  tested  the  best  or¬ 
ganized  State  in  Europe  at  the  time. 
VVe  borrow  Ur.  Vaughan’s  description  of 
the  invaders : 

“The  region  in  which  the  Saxons  arc  first 
known — Holstein,  Jutland,  West  and  East  Fries¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Zealand — was  fringed  with 
the  most  intricate  shores,  embracing  many  inlets 
and  islands.  Every  where  they  were  exposed 
to  the  infiuenoes  of  noithern  cold  and  tempest. 
Every  thing  there  seemed  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  training  a  hardy  race  to  maritime  ad¬ 
venture.  The  Saxons  becjime  all  that  a  map 
would  suggest  as  probable  in  the  history  of  rude 
tribes  so  placed.  Steady  industry  they  despised. 
Their  great  trust  was  in  their  swords.  Plunder 
by  sea  or  by  land  wa.s  their  chief  vocation.  Hand 
after  band,  as  they  subdued  districts,  settled  in 
them,  compelling  the  vanquished  to  do  their 
husbandry,  while  they  went  forth  themselves 
from  season  to  season  in  search  of  new  adven¬ 
ture  and  new  spoil.  Every  man  had  his  chief, 
to  whom  ho  promised  fidelity;  and  when  an 
enterprise  embraced  several  chiefs,  one  was  in¬ 
vested  with  supreme  command  for  the  occasion. 
They  u.sed  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the 
batllc-ax,  and  a  club  witli  spikes  projecting 
from  a  knob  at  the  end,  and  sometime  called 
the  ‘  hammer.’  The  last  three  of  the.se  weapons 
were  of  great  length  and  weight  But  the  men 
of  the  Saxon  race  were  generally  above  the 
middle  stature,  powerfully  built,  and  could  make 


these  implements  fall  with  terrible  effect  upon 
an  enemy.  They  wore  helmets,  the  metal  of 
which  descended  on  cither  side  the  head  to  the 
ears,  and  .sometimes  sent  a  line  of  protection 
down  the  center  of  the  forehead.  All  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  their  persons  were  guarded  in 
like  manner.” 

We  must  leave  to  Dr.  Vaughan  the 
narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,  ami  decline 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  in  England.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  Pal- 

frrave,  Lappenberg,  and  Kemble ;  but  as 
10  tells  us,  and  as  his  pages  prove  un¬ 
questionably,  he  has  employed  them  as 
auxiliaries  only,  and  explored  and  medi¬ 
tated  on  the  subject  independently  of 
their  aid.  The  resistance  of  the  Britons 
to  the  Saxons  endured  through  a  century 
and  a  half ;  and  though  in  the  end  it  was 
ineffectu.al,  yet  their  obstinacy  against 
such  stalwart  and  well-trained  assailants 
renders  their  earlier  submission  to  the 
C.aledonian  sawages  the  more  strange,  if 
not  apocry[>hal.  We  may  justly  surmise 
that  in  many  inst.ances,  after  the  first  on¬ 
slaught,  the  Saxon  and  the  Celts  in  Bri¬ 
tain  amalgamated  without  much  difficulty; 
and  had  the  latter  posse.ssed  annalists  of 
the  struggle,  whose  statements  could  be 
comjiared  with  Bede,  Gildas,  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  we  might  discover  that 
it  was  not  by  arms  .alone  that  the  Jutes 
and  Angles  established  themselves  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  Difference  of  religion  probably  was 
a  greater  obstacle  than  diversity  of  law. 
The  invaders  were  devout  worshipers  of 
Thor  and  Wodin,  and  held  the  peaceful 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  contempt,  as 
befitting  only  tillers  of  the  ground  or  the 
slothful  inhabitants  of  cities. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  exercised  a  sound  dis¬ 
cretion  in  dwelling  on  the  obvious  fea¬ 
tures  of  British  civilization  alone.  There 
is  much  to  tempt  an  historian  into  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Celtic  laws  and  triads, 
but  the  light  afforded  is  often  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  one,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  little  can  certainly  be 
known  on  the  subject.  Analogies  derived 
from  the  Erse  and  Gael  branches  of  the 
Celtic  race  are  extremely  deceptive. 
Physical  circumstances  alone  must  have 
consider.ably  modified  both  their  civil  and 
military  institutions  ;  and  we  must  always 
take  into  account  that  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Highland  portions  of  Xorth-Britain 
wh.at  was  peculiar  to  the  Celts  hud  space 
and  time  to  develop  itself  in  a  measure  far 
beyond  that  which  their  kinsmen  enjoyed 
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in  Sou th-Bri tain.  Our  knowledpc,  too, 
of  the  polity  and  the  faith  of  the  Erse  and 
the  Gael  branches  is  derived  from  peiiods 
subsequent  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement 
in  Britain  ;  and  by  accepting  as  evidence 
for  one  portion  of  our  island  what  is  knowm 
pf  the  other  or  of  the  sister  kingdom,  we 
are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  ascribing  the 
institutions  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
lurk‘s  to  the  seventh  or  eighth.  Late  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  languages  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Celtic  family  in  genenil  go  far 
to  prove  that  barriers  by  no  me.ni8  de- 
tiiied  or  impassable  sever  it  from  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  race,  and  undermine  the  earlier  hy- 
Itothesis  tliat  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons 
were  irreconcilable  opposites.  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  do  their  respective  lan¬ 
guages  contain  many  similar  elements  and 
even  families  of  words  in  common,  but 
their  laws  present  in.'iuy  analogous  fe.a- 
tures.  The  InstitfUes  of  W ales  would  not 
greatly  perplex  a  legislator  of  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy,  nor  would  a  Celtic  subject  of 
Egbert  have  found  much  difficulty  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  orders  of  his  Teu¬ 
ton  lord.  The  rays  which  pierce  the  night 
of  Celtic  antiquity  are  so  few  and  so  feeble 
that  it  is  almost  equally  hazardous  to  affirm 
or  deny  propositions  on  either  side.  Dr. 
Vaughan  fairly  balances  faith  and  skepti¬ 
cism  in  the  following  passage  : 

“  During  a  hundred  and  filly  years  the  Britons 
continued  to  measure  weapons  with  the  Saxons 
in  defense  of  the  soil ;  a  fact  sufiicient  to  war¬ 
rant  distrust  of  the  pictures  given  of  this  people 
by  Glldas.  The  chivalrous  performances  as¬ 
signed  to  this  period  of  British  history  by  Bri¬ 
tish  tradition  and  romance  may  be  entitled  to 
little  credit.  But  fictions  so  impassioned  and  so 
permanent  imply  facts — the  mythic  Arthur  sup¬ 
poses  a  real  one.  The  conception  of  an  age  of 
heroes  can  have  no  place  with  a  people  who  are 
not  themselves  heroic.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed, 
for  the  fame  of  those  supposed  heroes  that  wri¬ 
ters  so  near  their  time  as  Bede  and  Gildas  should 
seem  to  have  heard  so  little  about  them.  [Dr. 
Vaughan  might  have  recollected  that  before  the 
time  of  Voltaire,  French  writers,  if  they  knew, 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  tlic  deeds  of  English¬ 
men.]  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  bards,  Aneurin  and  Taliesin,  and 
those  of  Nennius,  of  Tysilio,  and  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  point  to  the  channel  through  which 
the  faith  of  a  fioople  in  regard  to  that  heroic  age 
has  descended.  We  have  no  great  confidence 
in  what  these  writers  record  as  facts,  but  there 
is  an  historical  significance  in  the  spirit  which 
|)ervades  their  productions.  The  renowned 
Arthur  is  not  an  Armorican,  but  strictly  a  Bri¬ 
tish  hero.  The  conception  of  him  has  come  to 
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us  IW>m  a  people  whose  descendants  arc  still  liv¬ 
ing  about  us.’’ 

Tlie  Revolution  which  converted  Bri¬ 
tain  into  England  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  on  record.  It  has  generally 
happened  that  a  fierce  conqueror  yields 
to  the  arts  and  policy  of  his  civilized  sub¬ 
jects  so  soon  as  victory  has  determined 
his  claim  to  obedience.  I'he  barbarians 
who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  adopted 
many  of  its  in.stitutions  ;  the  Arabs,  while 
they  proclaimed  the  Koran  the  law  of  the 
faithful,  accejUed  from  the  profane  Greek.s 
and  Syrians  maxims  and  forms  of  civil 
ovemment ;  and  even  the  hordes  of 
enghis  and  Tiinour  imbibed  from  the 
survivors  of  their  assault  many  of  the  el¬ 
ements  of  peacefid  life.  But  the  Saxons 
in  England  brought  with  them  principles 
of  public,  social,  and  family  life  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  principles  established  by 
the  Romans.  In  the  elder  civiliziition, 
the  State  hud  been  all  in  all ;  it  almost 
superseded  family  relationsLms ;  it  cen¬ 
tralized  all  ])olitical  and  civil  action ;  it 
governed  by  bureaucracy  ;  it  discouraged 
independent  services  in  the  well-affected  ; 
it  rebuked  and  severely  punished  all  ex¬ 
pressions  of  popular  will.  Hence,  when 
the  State,  in  which  all  things  and  persons 
centered,  became  corrupt,  nothing  re¬ 
mained  for  society  but  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Although  the  Saxon  architect  in  his  tem¬ 
ples,  bridges,  and  castles,  rudely  imitated 
Roman  models,  the  Saxon  statesmen  dis¬ 
carded  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
predecessors,  and  reconstructed  society 
upon  his  own  plan.  With  him,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Germanic  race,  the  sacred 
bonds  of  family  and  kindred  were  the 
basis  of  all  other  relations.  Woman,  the 
toy  of  a  Roman’s  leisure,  was  in  Saxon 
contemplations  the  object  of  reverence  ; 
the  marriage  vow,  which  facility  of  di¬ 
vorce  had  made  for  the  one  “  light  as 
vows  made  in  wine,”  for  the  other  was  a 
holy  bond ;  the  family,  which  the  State 
had  superseded  in  Roman  Brit.ain,  was 
taken  in  Saxon  England,  though  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  Aristotle  and  his  theorem, 
as  the  germ  from  which  all  other  forms 
of  social  life  should  naturally  expand. 
Centralization  was  abolished;  local  gov¬ 
ernment  took  its  place  ;  kindi  ed  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  protectors  of  kindred,  and 
responsible  for  their  deeds  to  the  law. 
Offenses  against  person  or  property  pass¬ 
ed  through  a  senes  of  courts,  begimiing 
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always  from  the  lowest  grade ;  and  as  in 
old  Latium,  the  first  ten  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity  tried  them  in  the  first  insLance,  j 
.and  then  referred  the  causes,  if  unsettled, 
to  the  hundred,  who  in  turn  passed  them 
u|>w.ard,  if  still  needing  adjudication,  to  i 
the  senate  or  gre.at  assembly  of  the  city 
or  kingdom.  Again,  not  only  was  tlie 
process  of  justice  changed,  but  the  aspect 
also  of  the  land  w.as  considerably  modi¬ 
fied.  The  Homans  in  their  provinces  had 
always  alfected  cities  and  large  estates ; 
they  had  patronized  guilds  and  corpora- 
tiojis  of  crafts ;  they  had  cherished  colo- 
nim  and  municipia,  and  turned  super¬ 
ciliously  from  the  hamlet  and  the  petty 
landowner.  The  Saxons,  on  the  contrary, 
until  they  in  turn  were  refined  or  corrupt- 
(mI  by  peace  and  its  pursuits,  detested  the 
confinement  of  walls,  looked  suspiciously 
u|>on  .all  tnades  not  <lirectlv  ministering  to 
war  or  the  necessities  of  life,  .and  believed 
that  the  proper  school  of  the  soldier  w.as 
the  hardy  existence  of  the  plowman, 
woodcutter,  or  shepherd.  The  fields 
which  the  Homans  had  laid  together  were 
again  parceled  out  into  small  estates; 
much  was  left  to  the  common;  more  still 
returned  to  the  waste  ;  and  a  number  of  j 
curious  and  minute  laws  sprang  up  to 
regulate  the  question  of  boundaries  .and 
rights  involved  in  such  a»i  .agrarian  sys-  j 
tern.  We  c.an  aftbrd  room  for  only  a  com-  j 
partment  or  two  of  the  picture  which,  if  ' 
entire,  would  represent  the  general  condi-  i 
tiou  of  England  under  the  Saxons. 

First,  then,  wo  may  fairly  infer  that 
mitch  of  the  arable  land  and  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  returned  to  the  waste  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Romans.  The  invaders 
were  producers  of  food  so  far  only  as  they 
required  it  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
were  nbt,  like  their  predecessors,  expor¬ 
ters  of  grain.  For  the  avocations  of  the 
husbandman  their  warlike  tastes  long  un¬ 
fitted  them,  especially  for  such  operations 
as  demand  not  only  labor  but  skill.  It  is 
probable  also  that  many  portions  of  the 
island  were  nearly  unjieopled.  The  Ho¬ 
mans  had  carried  off  perennially  the 
flower  of  the  British  youth  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  legions ;  the  Celtic  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  forced  westward,  when  not 
driven  abroad  ;  and  the  invaders  were  un¬ 
sparing  of  life  in  the  first  fury  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  races.  The  weaker  sort 
would  take  refuge  in  towns,  where,  until 
trade  revived  with  peace,  they  dr.agged 
on  a  precarious  existence,  liable  to  the  as¬ 


saults  of  famine  and  pestilence.  We  know 
that  such  were  the  results  of  the  Lombard 
invasion  of  northern  Italy,  and  of  the 
Frankish  occupation  of  the  Gauls ;  and 
the  Saxon  chroniclers,  (iildas  and  other 
writers,  justify  the  belief  that  Britain  w.a8 
not  less  afflicted  for  a  season  than  those 
once  opulent  members  of  the  empire. 
The  streams,  no  longer  confined  em¬ 
bankment — the  wooiM,  no  longer  thinned 
by  the  ax — the  fallows,  no  more  upturned 
by  the  plow  —  resumed  their  original 
state  of  marsh,  forest,  and  inoorl.and. 
Families  or  tribes  of  families  settle  upon 
such  portions  of  the  land  as  suited  their 
respective  callings — some  pursue  a  rude 
system  of  .agriculture,  others  tend  huge 
droves  of  swine  in  the  oak  and  beech 
woods.  For  a  time  each  community  sup¬ 
ports  itself,  grinding  its  own  meal,  curing 
Its  own  bacon,  tanning  its  own  hides,  and 
performing  for  itself  such  simple  carpen¬ 
ter’s  or  smith’s  work  as  farming  imple¬ 
ments  or  dwellings  require.  The  bound¬ 
aries  of  these  settlements  are  woods, 
morasses,  and  heaths,  .and  beyond  these 
precincts  neither  the  plowman  nor  the 
swineherd  cares  often  to  venture  ;  since, 
no  sooner  does  he  quit  his  own  mark,  than 
ho  becomes  an  enemy — that  is  to  say,  on 
every  one  that  crosses  the  forest  lies  the 
burden  of  proving  that  his  intentions  are 
harmless.  If  he  come  openly  in  the  face 
of  day,  and  announce  his  approach  by 
shouting  and  blowing  his  horn,  it  is  well 
for  him — he  has  given  prinia  facie  tokens 
that  he  comes  for  a  peaceful  end.  If,  on 
the  other  h.and,  he  attempt  to  slink 
through  secretly  and  in  silence,  he  may 
be  slain  as  a  thief,  nor  will  his  kindred  be 
allowed  to  avenge  him.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  primitive 
state  of  society  than  this — one  more  favor¬ 
able  to  train  its  members  in  the  practice  of 
loc.al  government,  one  worse  suited  to 
make  them  willing  to  obey  a  central  .and 
remote  authority.  And  how  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  corporate  action  does  such  isola- 
I  tion  render  impossible,  or  at  least  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  ?  Roads,  bridges, 
markets,  are  unneces.sary  to  men  who 
j  rarely  travel,  who  consume  what  they 
j  produce,  are  their  own  tanners,  weavers, 

I  and  smiths,  and  who  meet  for  public  con- 
j  sult.ation  in  a  customary  place  m  the  Gau 
or  Mark,  mostly  under  the  branches  of 
some  ancestral  oak,  a  sapling  when  Cajsar’s 
:  g.alleys  first  grounded  on  the  beach  at 
I  Deal.  Yet  it  was  in  such  secluded  spots 
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as  these  that  were  nurtured  not  only  the  ] 
proper  Anglo-Saxon  State,  but  also  inanjr ' 
of  the  institutions  which  form  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  the  boast  of  England  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Men  for  whom  a  central  gov- , 
emment  hardly  exists  serve  a  rude  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  soldiers  and  magistrates ' 
m  their  own  localities.  The  Saxon  free-  ■ 
man  who  resided  and  possessed  property  ! 
in  a  district,  and  who  had  not  incurred  i 
evil  repute  by  crime,  was  not  only  ex- ; 
pected  but  compelled  to  exercise  his  civil 
rights.  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  he  who 
belonged  not  to  a  party  suffered  death  ;  ' 
by  Saxon  usage,  he  w'ho  failed  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  tithing,  the  hundred, ' 
or  the  shire,  when  his  turn  came,  was 
deemed,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Anglo-  ‘ 
Saxon  law,  untrue  to  the  whole  j>eople. ! 
The  indefeasible  right  of  every  freeman 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  was  expressed 
in  the  simple  lex  non  seripta  of  this  early 
period,  negatively  and  positively — ueffa- 
tively,  to  claim  a  share  in  the  business  of 
the  popular  assemblies,  without  a  legal  title 
so  to  ao,  was  an  act  of  high  treason,  pun¬ 
ishable  with  death  ;  positively,  admission 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  a  solemn 
-  rite  of  investiture,  with  its  grave  condi¬ 
tions  and  proi>er  ceremonies.  None  could 
become  a  member  of  a  community  who 
was  incapable  of  serving  it  with  head  or 
hand,  and  of  providing  for  his  own  subsist¬ 
ence.  Sic  fortis  Ukruria  crevif,  in  such 
simple  yet  effectual  maimer  did  the  first 
Saxon  sUitesmcn  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom  of  Alfred  and  Queen  Victoria. 
Out  of  such  elements  as  the.se  sprang  at 
first  the  Heptarchy,  and  then  the  elective 
monarehy  of  Egbert  and  his  successors. 

In  the  following  passage.  Dr.  Vaughan 
shows  the  unfitness  of  Britain  for  the  seat 
of  numerous  indei>endent  kingdoms : 

“  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Saxons  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  the  country,  it  wa.s  natural 
that  it  should  be  parceled  out  into  a  number  of 
separate  and  comparatively  small  sovereignties. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  surface  of  the 
country  to  favor  the  perpetuity  of  the  state  of 
things  so  originated.  Greece,  by  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  its  seas  and  mountain.s,  appears  to  lie 
mapped  out  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  be¬ 
come  the  home  of  a  number  of  small  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Statc.s.  Not  so  that  part  of  Britain 
which  ha-s  since  l)ecome  known  as  England. 
The  fastnesses  of  Wales,  and  tlie  Yorkshire  and 
Grampian  hills,  might  long  present  impediments 
in  the  way  of  a  great  national  unity.  But  over 
the  rem.aining  portion  of  the  island  the  lines  of 
separation  between  territory  and  territory  were 
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so  faint,  that  the  necessary  alternative  wa.s,  be¬ 
tween  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  feud  and  tho 
concentration  of  the  several  States  into  one  by 
some  leader  powerful  enough  to  realize  such  a 
change.” 

The  change,  however  necessary,  w.as 
slowly  wrought.  Our  Saxon  progenitors, 
like  their  descendants,  were  averse  to 
speedy  or  frequent  revolutions,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  enduring  known  inconveniences  to 
trying  uncertain  evils.  Between  the  death 
of  the  last  Bretwalda  and  the  acces.sion 
of  Egbert,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  irj- 
tervened,  and  so  imi)erfect  after  all  was 
the  cohesion  of  the  English  portions  of 
the  island,  that  even  after  the  crown 
nominally  rested  on  one  head,  three  ]»rin- 
cipal  Slates,  Northumbria,  3Iercia,  and 
Wessex,  for  more  than  a  century  divide 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  But  w’o  must 
now  pass  on  to  the  external  forces  which 
compelled  and  hastened  the  union  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  this  island. 

So  long  as  cotitinental  Europe  was  per¬ 
vious  to  invasion  bv  land,  the  ]M)pulou3 
north  periodically  discharged  its  living 
tides  of  warriors  and  coloni.sts  over  the 
countries  that  lie  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Seine.  But  .so  soon  as  France  had 
become  a  powerful  monarchy',  einhracitig 
not  merely  its  modern  limits,  but  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  (iermany  as  well,  the 
tide  was  rolled  b.ack  tipoii  its  sources,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  crowded  by 
tribes  too  restless  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
pc.ace  .at  home,  even  had  their  lands  or 
climate  permitted  them  to  derive  food  or 
clothing  for  their  dense  population.  Tlie 
wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons 
— wars  that,  like  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  eighth  century,  were  actuated  both 
by  religious  and  secular  passions — com- 
jielletl  the  northeni  r.aces  to  seek  .an  out¬ 
let  by  the  seji,  now  that  the  Land  no  long¬ 
er  afforded  them  .avenues  to  spoil  or  set¬ 
tlement.  Nature  had  supplied  them  with 
inexhaustible  nnaterials  for  fleets,  in  tho 
forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  she 
also  secured  them  from  inv.asion  by  the 
rock-bound  co.asts,  the  stormy  seas,  and 
the  impregnable  fortresses  of  their  native 
inount.ains.  The  coasts  .and  islands  of  the 
Baltic  were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen¬ 
turies  the  most  densely  inhabited  portions 
of  Sc.andinavia.  The  interior  was  unsuited 
for  agriculture,  even  had  the  warlike  and 
turbulent  inh.abitants  been  willing  to  re¬ 
claim  the  w.aste ;  and  the  occupations  of 
j)astoral  life  were  of  too  peaceful  a  com- 
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plexion  for  men  inspired  with  the  passion  and  it  accordingly  yielded  to  the  storm, 
for  adventure.  The  ancient  world  on  the  and  was  nearly  crushed  by  it.  When 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  had  occa-  Alfred  ascende<l  the  throne,  he  could  not 
sionally  been  ravaged  by  piratical  hordes,  i  depend  on  the  assistance  of  a  third  of  the 
from  whose  inroads  neither  Rome  nor  the  |  southern  division  of  the  island.  The 
most  flourishing  States  of  Greece^  or  |  Dane  was  on  the  eastern  coasts  and  in 
Etruria  were  secure,  and  w'hich  required  ’  the  Channel ;  the  Dane  was  on  the  west- 
for  their  extinction  extraordinary  efforts  ern  marches,  where  the  oppressed  and 
on  the  part  of  all  civilized  nations.  But  i  hostile  Celt  eagerly  arrayed  the  dragon 
Greece,  Etruria,  and  Carthage,  had  too  standard  of  Arthur  beside  the  raven  ban- 
vital  an  interest  in  suppressing  these  rob-  ner  of  the  Norse  kings;  beyond  the  Hum¬ 
ber  hordes,  and  when  their  greJitness  had  {  ber,  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
ileparted,  the  imperial  commonwealth  j  eastern  shires  from  Edinburgh  to  York ; 
.sjicedily  avenged  the  insults  which  pirates,  ■  while  in  the  still  Saxon  counties,  the 
like  the  Cilician  marauders,  inflicted  on  her  union  between  Wessex  and  Mercia  was 
domains.  But  Europe  in  the  eighth  cen- 1  precarious,  and  their  forces  were  distract- 
tury  contained  no  central  State  capable  of  j  ed  between  the  necessity  for  watching 
de.'iling  with  the  Norsemen,  and  accord-  j  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  and 
ingly  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  i  for  resisting  their  constant  perils  from  the 
and  the  German  Oceans,  were  successive-  j  Danes  on  the  seaboard.  It  will  be  need- 
ly,  often  cotemporaneously,  the  scenes  less  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  re- 
of  their  havoc.  Nor  was  plunder  alone  verses  and  successes  of  the  greatest  of 
the  object  of  these  indomitable  naviga-  Saxon  kings.  From  a  narrow  spot  in 
tors.  They  aspired  to  establish  them-  Somersetshire,  from  an  obscure  hiding- 
selves  in  the  regions  which  they  had  de-  place,  he  emerged,  defeated,  repelled,  and 
vastate<l.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  !  humbled  the  invader^  confined  them  with- 
settle  in  countries  less  favorable  to  the  ;  in  certain  limits,  reorganized  and  n)ulti- 
enjoyment  of  life  than  the  icy  and  barren  plied,  if  he  did  not  actually  create,  a  navy, 
districts  which  they  abandoned,  and  they  baffled  the  Norsemen  on  their  own  ele- 
gladly  exchanged  the  sandy  islets  and  ment,  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors 
rocky  coasts  of  the  Baltic  for  the  rich  the  useful  and  indispensable  lesson,  that 
plains  of  Sicily  and  Calabri:i,  for  the  am-  only  by  union  at  home  could  the  peren- 
ple  .and  opulent  region  of  Neustria,  and  ,  nial  pLague  of  inv.asion  from  the  Baltic  be 
the  pastoral  and  agricultural  England,  staid.  But  Alfred  completed  a  greater 
The  Saxoti  island,  indeed,  waas  their  espe- ;  work  than  the  exclusion  of  the  Danes, 
cial  cynosure.  They  disregarded  the  j  He  inspired  a  new  life  into  his  country- 
stormy  seas  and  the  dangerous  shelves  men  ;  he  brought  them  to  understand  the 
which  had  baffled  Caesar  and  his  galleys  ;  majesty  of  law  and  the  advantages  of  civ- 
tho  inhabitants  were  no  distant  kinsfolk,  iliziition  ;  he  trained  his  people  to  defend, 
nay,  were  often  ready  to  welcome  them  ;  to  exert,  and  res|)ect  themselves, 
and  the  <listance  to  be  crossed  was  so  in-  How  mighty  for  national  good  the  in- 
consider.ablo  .as  to  render  it  {K)ssibte  for  fluence  of  Alfred  had  been  was  proved, 
the  Vikings  to  acquire  new  possessions,  when  for  a  season  the  Norsemen  became 
and  yet  retain  their  ancient  homes.  It  really  m.asters  of  the  island.  The  D.anish 
mattered  little  to  these  adventurers  th.at  kings  inflicted  little  serious  injury  on  the 
the  ocean  engulfed  their  fleets,  or  that  an  realm  they  conquered.  They  adopted 
incensed  people  cut  off  the  flower  of  their  the  Saxon  laws ;  they  abstained  from 
warriors.  The  fleets  were  easily  sup-  grievously  oppressing  the  Saxon  people ; 
plied ;  the  warriors  who  died  in  battle  nor,  though  the  yoke  was  a  foreign  one, 
became  glorified  heroes  in  the  halls  of  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  Canute 
Odin  and  the  Asie.  To  them  de.ath  had  and  his  Norse  successors  were  tyrants  to 
no  terrors ;  to  them  conquest  was  a  pas-  the  Saxon  subjects.  A  chjinge  indeed 
sion  ;  they  starved  .and  drooped  in  peace ;  h.ad  been  silently  wrought  by  lime  in  the 
they  flourished  and  exulted  in  war ;  rest  character  of  the  conquerors  themselves. 
w.a3  intolerable,  adventure  the  true  end  As  the  States  of  continental  Europe  ac- 
of  being.  quired  strength,  the  sea  became  less  per- 

Such  a  foe  would  have  tried  the  energy  vious  to  the  invader.  The  North  had 
of  the  best  consolidated  empire.  In  Eng-  nearly  exhausted  its  swarms  of  restless 
land  the  central  government  was  feeble,  emigrants ;  the  loss  and  defeat  of  their 
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fleets  and  hosts  were  le£S8  easily  repaired 
than  heretofore.  There  was  now  ampler 
si)ace  at  home  for  settlement ;  there  were 
fewer  prizes  to  be  gained  abroad  by  rov¬ 
ing.  Civilization  had  dawned  upon  Scan¬ 
dinavia  itself,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
life  was  not  only  endurable,  but  might  be 
rendered  comfortable  and  prosperous  Qven 
in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

For  the  third  time  invaders  clumged 
the  social  and  political  aspect  of  this  is¬ 
land,  and  again  the  change  was  wrought 
by  the  Norsemen.  The  Normans  were 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  Saxons  who 
firet  planted  the  Banner  of  the  White 
Horse  in  Kent,  and  with  the  Danes  who 
had  so  long  been  the  terror  to  all  w’ho 
dwelt  on  the  coasts  or  beside  the  rivers 
and  estuaries  of  Britain.  For  nine  cen¬ 
turies  the  various  families  of  this  race 
had  been  the  scourge  of  the  seaboard 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea ;  but 
the  tenn  of  their  wanderings  was  nearly 
reached,  and  England  was  destined  to  be 
the  last  as  it  was  the  most  permanent 
trophy  of  their  swords.  From  France, 
early  in  the  tenth  century,  they  had  rent 
the  large  and  fertile  province  of  Neustria 
— thenceforward  Normandy,  ruled  by  a 
succession  of  iron  but  singularly  able 
dukes ;  Belgium  had  long  been  their 
hunting  ground,  and  on  the  feeble  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Charles  the  Great  they  had 
}K)ured  all  the  vials  of  their  w'nath.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  the  Normans  landed  in 
Britain,  though  they  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  cruel,  they  h.ad  become  comparatively  a 
civilized  people.  They  had  settled  on  the 
lands  which  they  had  conquered  ;  they 
had  married  wives  from  the  new  country ; 
they  h.ad  been  softened  by  the  joint  influ¬ 
ence  of  property  and  luxury,  and  had  ex¬ 
changed  their  heathen  rites  for  the  doc¬ 
trines,  or  at  least  the  profession,  of  the 
(lospel.  From  these  causes  the  edge  of 
inv.asion  was  in  some  measure  blunted, 
and  stem  and  inexorable  as  Duke  William 
w’as  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  ho  w.as  yet  a 
milder  conqueror  than  a  century  .and  a 
half  before  Duke  Hollo  had  proved  him¬ 
self  in  Neustria. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  of  England.  First  it  w'as 
more  coimilete  in  seeming  than  in  sub¬ 
stance.  Tlie  vanquislieil  race  was  not 
merelv  a  civilized  but  a  stubborn  one, 
and  tliough  for  a  while  it  retired  from 


the  high  places  of  State  and  Church,  it 
maintained  its  hold  on  the  soil  and  at 
the  roots  of  society.  The  two  bases  on 
wdiich  the  present  and  future  structure  of 
English  greatness  rested  were  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce,  and  while  the  Nor¬ 
man  lord  rejoiced  in  his  broad  hunting- 
grounds,  in  the  number  and  splendor  of  his 
retinue,  in  his  abbeys  and  castles,  the  Sax-‘ 
on  thrall  w.as  silently  enriching  himself 
with  the  corn,  the  wool,  .and  the  h.andi- 
craft  of  the  hand.  The  double  empire  of 
the  Conquerors  was  also  a  secret  cause  of 
weakness.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  was 
compelled  to  maintain  himself  in  his  con- 
tinent.al  possessions  by  the  .arms  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  as  the  power  of  his  suzerain, 
the  French  king,  increased,  so  increased 
also  his  need  for  the  stalwart  yeomanry 
of  England  in  his  foreign  M’ars.  With 
arms  in  their  hands,  with  wealth  flowing 
surely  into  their  cofters,  the  Saxons  w'ere 
in  time  enabled  to  cancel  their  defeat  at 
Hastings.  The  m.arriage  of  Norman  lords 
with  Saxon  heiresses,  though  attended 
with  much  affliction  for  'the  moment, 
eventually  consolidated  the  races,  and  as 
the  streams  of  immigration  from  the 
North  had  in  the  eleventh  century  dried 
up,  no  fresh  elements  of  barbarism  were 
infused  into  the  blood  of  England. 

The  very  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Nor- 
m.an  rendere<l  him  an  active  agent  in  the 
w'ork  of  civilization.  Like  the  Spartan 
warrior  caste  surrounded  by  the  Laconian 
perioeci,  it  w.as  his  pride  to  cultivate  the 
graces  which  conceal  the  rude  soldier. 
His  arms,  dress,  horses,  hnbit.ations,  found 
employment  for  the  artisan  ;  his  profusion 
made  him  generally  dependent  on  his  in¬ 
dustrious  subjects,  to  whom  he  mortgaged 
his  lands  or  granted  municmal  privileges. 
He  delighted  in  music  and  iK)etry,  and 
paid  their  professors  liber.ally,  and  the 
c.astles  of  the  greater  barons  at  least  re¬ 
flected  the  im.age  and  often  rivaled  in 
magnificence  the  court  of  their  sovereign- 
liege.  Nor  was  his  grandeur  less  con- 
^icuous  in  the  Church  than  in  the  State. 
The  great  prize's  of  the  Establishment 
were  in  his  hands,  and  .if  the  Norman 
1  abbots  and  priors  departed  far  from 
i  Christian  simplicity  in  their  lives,  they 
were  often  excellent  scholars  in  the  learn- 
,  ing  of  the  time.  Barons  in  England,  and 
j  great  vassals  of  the  crown  in  France,  they 
j  were  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
I  civilization  of  Provence  and  Italy,  and 
I  thus  infused  into  their  new  conquest  re- 
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fiiiements  and  knowledge  to  which  the 
comparatively  isolated  Saxons  were  stran¬ 
gers.  The  softened  Noreemen  began  speed¬ 
ily  to  emulate  their  Roman  predecessors 
in  this  island.  Leaving  to  the  Saxons  the 
useful  and  profitable  employments  of 
tillage  and  commerce,  they  adorned  their 
English  fiefs  with  stately  structures,  in 
outward  form  elaborate,  in  inward  grace 
not  less  exact.  The  carver,  the  illumina¬ 
tor,  the  statuary,  and  the  architect  drove 
a  brisk  trade  under  such  pomp-loving  pat¬ 
rons.  The  Saxon  fleets  were  actively 
occupied  in  conveying  to  England  the 
stone  of  Caen  and  the  marbles  of  Italy. 
Xor  were  the  frequent  wai^s  of  the  Xor- 
mans  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  race,  since  they  found  employment 
for  lhous.ands  of  artisans. 

There  is  indeed  a  less  favorable  side  to 
this  picture.  In  spite  of  repeated  promi¬ 
ses  to  govern  England  “  according  to  the 
good  laws  of  Alfred  and  Edward,”  Wil¬ 
liam  ripened  in  the  conviction  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  sword  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  it.  His  followers  shared  in  his 
sentiments.  They  accounted  the  rights 
of  the  natives  as  extinct ;  they  garrisoned 
the  whole  country  and  divided  it  as  a 
8{M)il  among  them. 

Dr.  Vaughan  thus  enumerates  the 
“  wrongs  which  befell  this  country  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings 

”  The  householder  in  the  town  fared  hardly 


I  better  than  the  landholder  in  the  country.  The 
[  dwelling-place  of  the  burgher,  and  the  acres  of 
the  agriculturist,  were  seized  in  the  same  spirit 
One  effect  of  these  proceedings  was  that  many 
of  the  towns  were  almost  dei>opuIated.  Those 
who  plundered  them  scared  away  the  people. 
Many  suffered  much  from  fire.  In  others,  al¬ 
most  whole  streets  were  pulled  down  to  supply 
materials  for  castle-building.  Lincoln  possessed 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  houses  before  the  con¬ 
quest  ;  aftcrward.s,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
were  demulishe<l  to  erect  the  castle,  and  one 
hundred  were  without  inhabitants.  Norwich 
was  a  wealthy  city.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  included  thirteen  hundred  and 
twenty  houses,  and  soon  after  the  Norman  as¬ 
cendency  nearly  half  that  number  had  di.sap- 
peared.  Chester,  Derby,  and  York  all  suffer^ 
much  on  the  same  scale,  and  Oxford  more  than 
any  one  of  them.  Many  of  the  spoliators  of  the 
first  generation  were  low  men,  whose  coarse  in¬ 
solence  wa.s  often  more  difficult  to  bear  than 
their  rapacity  and  oppression.” 

For  the  reconstruction  of  England  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  races,  the  con¬ 
tests  between  the  secular  and  spiritual 
authorities,  and  for  other  open  or  secret 
revolutions,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  ])age8. 

We  trust  that  he  will  speedily  complete 
the  two  remaining  portions  of  his  design, 
since  the  learning  and  ability  which  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  expended  upon  the  Rei'olu 
tions  of  Race  are  a  guarantee  that  he 
will  furnish  an  equally  instructive  com¬ 
ment  on  the  great  religions  and  the  great 
political  controversy  of  England. 


From  the  Keleetle  Review. 

PHENOMENA  OF  A  CHANCE  WORLD. 


PEUiiArs  there  arc  not  many  men  now 
who  profess  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
produced  by  chance.  Anciently  there 
were  sages  who  maintained  that  the  earth, 
with  all  its  furniture,  sprang  up  in  space 
from  a  casual  concourse  of  atoms ;  and 
there  were  poets,  too,  w'ho  did  not  dis- 
•laiii  to  write  verses  in  honor  of  this  un¬ 
happy  conclusion-.  For  cosmical  theorists 
in  general,  and  for  these  in  particular,  the 
w'urst  late  that  could  be  devised  would 


]>e  twelve  months’  banishment  to  a  iflanet 
constructed  upon  their  own  principles. 

Skeptics,  however,  still  exist.  Even  in 
this  famous  nineteenth  century  of  ours — 
certainly  the  busiest  and  most  cultivated 
which  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  book 
■  of  Time — there  are  some  who  think  it 
goo<l  philosophy  to  exclude  an  intelligent 
cause  from  the  universe.  Tearing  the 
heart  out  of  creation,  they  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  automaton,  and  resolve  all  its 
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phenomena  into  pure  dry  mechanism. 
Now,  as  we  are  bo  much  accustomed  to 
count  upon  the  regularity  of  all  natural 
processes — and  what  a  splendid  tribute  is 
this  to  their  perfection,  since  it  is  a  tribute 
paid  by  the  Atheist  and  the  Christian 
alike  1 — it  may  not  be  misspent  time  to 
consider  what  sort  of  a  world  we  should 
have  if  Chance,  or  any  other  non-iiitolli- 
gent  power  were  really  at  the  head  of 
affiiirs.  And  lest  the  inquiry  should  seem 
to  refi^r  to  a  mere  phantom  of  Pagan 
cosmology  alone,  let  it  be  remarked 
that  by  a  slight  change  in  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  the  inferences  are  equally 
applicable  to  every  form  of  modern  unb^ 
lief. 

I  ask  the  skeptic’s  company,  therefore, 
whilst  we  glance  for  a  few  moments  at 
a  planet  which  has  been  shaped  out  of 
atoms  fortuitously  assembled.  Eschewing 
the  haughty,  contemptuous  tone  which  is 
sometimes  adopted  in  dealing  with  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  character,  and  which  neces¬ 
sarily  frustrates  its  purpose  by  closing 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  an  incredu¬ 
lous  intellect,  I  will  venture  to  discuss 
the  topic  in  a  free  and  familiar  manner. 

The  leading  law  of  such  an  orb,  if 
any  thing  like  law  can  be  said  to  exist, 
most  of  course  be  this — that  in  a  Chance 
world  YOU  can  only  expect  Chance  re¬ 
sults.  First  of  all,  then,  as  respiration  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence  to 
creatures  constituted  like  ourselves,  we 
must  be  furnished  with  an  appropriate  at¬ 
mosphere.  Now,  seeing  th.at  the  number 
of  gases  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
lK>lh  simple  and  compound,  is  considei'a 
ble,  you,  my  skeptical  friend,  shall  write 
down  the  names  of  each  on  separate  slips 
of  paper,  then  put  them  in  a  bag,  and 
ailerwards  draw  out  the  first  which  comes 
to  h.and. 

If  you  happen  to  hit  upon  a  peculiar 
mixture  consisting  of  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  I  will  frankly 
admit  that  the  admirable  composition 
which  envelopes  our  earth  may  be  a 
purely  accidental  production.  Hut  how 
18  this?  You  dip  in  your  fingers  and 
bring  out  a  slip  labeled  chlorine.  Why, 
chlorine  is  a  deadly  poison  1  It  will 
never  answer  for  your  Chance  world.  A 
lew  whiffs  would  exterminate  the  entire 
population.  So'  unfit,  indeed,  is  this  gas 
for  pulmonary  purposes,  that  it  occasuons 
fearful  spasms  in  the  windpipe,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  chest  is  instantly  closed 


against  the  intruder.  But  as  Chance  has 
thus  failed,  egregiously  failed,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  give  her 
another  opportunity,  that  we  may  see  if 
she  will  retrieve  her  character.  You  shall, 
therefore,  draw  again.  What  now  ?  Sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  I  perceive.  Alas  ! 
my  good  friend,  this  is  worse  still,  if  pos¬ 
sible  !  Imagine  that  all  the  poultry  in 
creation  had  been  laying  eggs — that  all 
these  eggs  had  become  intensely  putrid — 
.and  that  all  these  intensely  putrid  eggs 
had  been  broken  at  your  feet — and  you 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  detestable 
gas  with  which  your  goddess  might  have 
encircled  the  globe.  And  could  you  ex¬ 
pect  any  respectable  beings  to  reside  in 
such  an  unsavory  planet  ?  I  say,  no ! 
But,  indeed,  existence  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble,  either  for  man  or  bea.st.  Thenard 
found  that  when  this  substance  was  in¬ 
haled  without  dilution  by  an  animal,  the 
wretched  creature  fell  down  dead  as  if 
pierced  by  a  bullet.  Mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  air  in  so  small  a  proportion  .as  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  it  has  proved  fatal  to 
a  large  dog,  and  even  when  the  leg  alone 
of  a  horse  w'as  inserted  in  a  receiver  filled 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  the  quad¬ 
ruped  was  summarily  destroyed. 

These  tw'o  essays  at  an  atmosphere, 
therefore,  having  led  to  nothing  but  }>oi- 
sonous  results,  how  long  would  it  be, 
think  you,  before  Chance  contrived  to  hit 
upon  a  gas  which  could  be  bre.athed  with 
perfect  safety  ?  There  is  only  one  such 
.aerial  fluid  in  fact.  All  others  are  either 
entirely  irrespinablc,  or  if  they  admit  of 
inhalation  for  a  time,  like  pure  oxygen  or 
nitrous  oxide,  (laughing-gas,)  they  are  un¬ 
fitted  for  regular  service  on  other  grounds. 
Nor  is  this  solitary  air,  strictly  speaking, 
a  chemical  compound  ;  it  is  a  mechanical 
mixture,  whose  constituents  might  have 
been  adjusted  in  any  conceivable  propor¬ 
tions  had  they  been  determined  by  Chance 
instead  of  design.  I  might,  therefore, 
fairly  request  you  to  draw  again  in  order 
to  settle  those  proportions,  (that  is  to  8.ay :) 
we  will  number  one  hundred  slips  of  p.aper 
with  successive  figures  to  represent  the 
nitrogen,  one  hundred  to  represent  the 
oxygen,  and  an  equal  number  to  represent 
the  carbonic  acid  ;  and  if  on  dipping  your 
hand  into  the  bag,  you  should  happen  to 
bring  out  at  once  the  three  inscribed 
79  nitrogen,  21  oxygen,  and  tj’tt  carbonic 
acid,  then  I  will  cheerfully  admit  th.at  the 
atmosphere  may  have  been  casually  com- 
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pounded.  But  as  I  see  you  don’t  like 
the  proposal,  I  will  not  insist  upon  the 
trial. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  suggest  that  in 
the  countless  ages  which  preceded  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  globe.  Chance  went  on  ex¬ 
perimenting  at  random  until  she  hit  upon 
the  present  happy  arrangement  of  ele¬ 
ments?  Pardon  me  if  I  8.ay  that  the 
pro|>08ition  is  somewhat  monstrous,  but, 
for  the  8:ike  of  argument,  it  shall  be  grant¬ 
ed.  Then  comes  the  question.  Pray  how 
are  the  proportions  of  the  several  atmo¬ 
spheric  constituents  to  be  maintained  from 
century  to  century  without  the  slightest 
percept  ible  disturbance  ?  Alter  their  ratio 
to  any  notable  extent,  and  it  would  soon 
be  all  over  with  mankind.  Now,  as  every 
thing  which  breathes  is  constantly  draw¬ 
ing  upon  this  aerial  treasury  for  the  vital 
element,  and  constantly  restoring  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  deadly  poison  ;  as  every  lamp 
which  burns,  and  every  furnace  whicli 
glows  is  pilfering  the  atmosphere  of  its 
oxygen,  and  polluting  it  in  return  with 
mephitic  fumes ;  as  thous-ands  of  noxious 
exhalations  are  incessantly  arising  from 
stagnant  marshes,  decaying  forests,  de- 
com  posing  or  d  ure,  chem  ical-man  u  factories, 
human  hospitals,  and  other  fountains  of 
pestilence,  we  might  naturally  expect  that 
the  atmosphere  would  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
organized  in  a  single  generation.  There 
are  counter-processes,  it  is  true.  Most 
vegetables,  for  example,  give  out  oxygen 
in  the  sunlight  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  year,  and  appropriate  carbon.  But  if 
the  drain  upon  the  air  in  one  way  is  to  be 
redressed  by  supplies  poured  in  from  in¬ 
dependent  sources,  surely  it  would  be  a 
very  marvelous  thing  to  find  that  these 
exactly  balanced  each  other,  and  yet  that 
the  result  was  due  to  simple  Chance ! 
You,  my  skeptical  friend,  we  will  say,  are 
a  partner  in  a  bank.  Yesterday  morning, 
on  commencing  business,  you  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  capital  consisting  of  gold, 
silver,  and  notes  in  your  desks  and  draw¬ 
ers.  All  day  long  customers  were  stream¬ 
ing  in  and  streaming  out,  some  paying, 
some  receiving,  and  yet  at  night  you  dis¬ 
covered  that  you  had  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  cash  in  your  coffers ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  relative  proportions  of 
your  gold,  silver,  and  notes  continued 
wholly  unchanged.  Now  Chance  might 
perhaps  accomplish  this  for  once  in  her 
life.  Let  us  s;iy  twice,  if  you  like.  I  am 
even  willing  to  go  as  far  as  three  times ; 


but  it  would  be  absurd  to  tell  me  that  it 
could  happen  for  a  whole  month,  or  still 
more  for  a  whole  year.  And  is  it  likelier 
to  occur,  think  you,  in  the  great  atmo¬ 
spheric  bank  ?  There,  certain  agencies 
are  ever  drawing  upon,  or  adding  to,  its 
gaseous  funds ;  but  lo !  when  the  books 
are  balanced  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  we  can  not  ascertain  that  it  has  eith¬ 
er  gained  or  lost  a  single  farthing  by  its 
multitudinous  transactions.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  if  lawyer  Tomkins  comes  to 
you  for  £55  3s.  6d.  in  the  morning,  grazier 
Thompson  will  accidentally  walk  in  in  the 
afternoon,  and  hand  over  an  equal  amount 
just  to  keep  things  square.  If  we  were  to 
allow  that  the  atmosphere  might  hold  out 
for  a  few  years — a  long  lease  of  order  in 
an  element  which  is  exposed  to  such  in¬ 
cessant  perturbations — who  could  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that  its  proportions  would 
remain  unaffected  for  centuries  ? 

Next  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the 
state  of  the  human  body  in  a  Chance 
world.  Of  course  we  must  conclude  that 
it  would  be  most  irregularly  developed. 
Its  growth,  as  w'e  know,  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  adding  Layer  to  layer,  but  by 
the  dexterous  deposition  of  small  particles 
within  the  various  tissues  of  the  structure. 
If  a  house  is  to  be  enLafged,  ratably  in 
all  its  denartments,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  talce  the  whole  building  down.  In 
the  corporeal  fabric  how'ever — that  is  to 
say,  as  it  exists  in  a  world  under  intelli¬ 
gent  management — the  bricks  are  inserted 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  different  jwr- 
tions  increase  pari pansu.  But,  in  a  planet 
ruled  by  Chance,  should  we  have  any 
right  to  calculate  upon  the  symmetrical 
expansion  of  the  frame  ?  Decidedly  not. 
If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  my  skeptical 
friend,  I  think  I  jwreeive  some  very  fan- 
tJistic  forms  in  that  casually-created  globe 
of  ours.  Yonder  is  a  boy — whose  right 
arm  is  growing  with  double  speed,  whilst 
the  left  has  suspended  all  progress — by 
the  time  he  reaches  manhood,  one  hand 
will  be  strong  enough  to  fell  an  ox,  the 
other  only  fit  to  flourish  an  infant’s  rattle. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  surprising  in  this 
discrepancy ;  for  is  it  not  extremely  im¬ 
probable  that  just  the  same  quantity  of 
material  should  be  accidentally  conveyotl 
to  two  separate  branches  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  produce  precisely  the  same  degree 
of  enlargement  ?  There,  too,  are  scores 
of  individuals  whose  legs  differ  in  exten¬ 
sion,  and  who  are  consequently  compelled 
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to  employ  crutches  to  compensate  for  the 
brevity  of  their  limbs.  Don’t  blame  na¬ 
ture.  How  could  she  help  it,  if  all  her 
proceedings  are  dictated  by  Chance  ? 

But,  granting  that  the  business  of 
growth  were  conducted  with  due  regular¬ 
ity  during  yoath,  and  that  on  arriving  at 
maturity,  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
objectionable  development,  how  do  I 
know  that  I  shall  preserve  ray  proportions 
for  a  single  week  ?  The  atoms  of  the 
body  are  perpetually  changing.  Xext 
year,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time,  I  may  have  parted 
with  my  present  stock  of  molecules  and 
acquired  a  new  set  entirely.  But,  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  my  shape,  it  is  neces.sary 
that  the  process  of  nutrition  and  decay 
should  be  adjusted  with  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  nicety.  Of  course  I  ciin  not  expect 
this  in  a  Chance  planet,  and  accordingly  I 
soon  discover  that  the  as.similating  jxiwers 
of  ray  body  are  overmatching  the  disinte¬ 
grating  forces.  The  consequence  ?  I  go 
on  expanding  in  bulk  from  year  to  year. 
I  attain  the  most  preposterous  dimensions. 
I  lose  all  comeliness  of  person,  and  be¬ 
come  an  unwieldy  monster.  Such  an 
'  amorphous  mass  of  humanity  w.as  never 
yet  seen  upon  any  well-regulated  globe. 
To  stand  erect  is  difficult ;  to  walk,  ex¬ 
cessively  painful ;  to  run,  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble.  Showmen,  who  deal  in  giants  and 
extremely  stout  personages,  would  make 
me  tempting  offers  were  it  not  that  the 
frequency  of  the  phenomenon  in  a  Chance 
world  excludes  me  from  the  only  occupa¬ 
tion  which  extravagant  corpulence  can 
command  —  not  that  I  should  feel  proud 
to  enter  the  profession,  even  if  I  could 
turn  my  magnitude  to  lucrative  account, 
for  it  would  not  be  very  plea.sant  to  be 
carried  about  in  a  caravan  and  exhibited 
to  gaping  bumpkins  at  the  low  charge  of 
a  penny  a  head. 

Further,  if  Chance  preside  over  these 
corporeal  imitations,  the  peculiarities  of 
form  and  fece  by  which  we  now  recognixe 
each  other  could  no  longer  serve  as  tests 
of  our  identity.  Although  your  nose 
may  be  of  Roman  build  this  year,  is  it 
not  quite  probable  (as  you  will  have  a 
new  one  next  year)  that  it  may  then  de¬ 
generate  into  a  disreputable  pug  ?  In  a 
world  where  all  is  of  fortuitous  origin,  I 
can  give  no  guarantee  that  your  hand¬ 
some  visage  will  not  be  succeeded  in  a 
few  months  by  a  countenance  which 
would  have  served  for  a  fabled  Caliban, 


or  for  a  veritable  Heidegger.*  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  productive  of  immense  incon¬ 
venience,  for  the  rapid  changes  occurring 
in  our  features  would  occasion  innuracr- 
able  mistakes,  and  at  times  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  establish  our  individuality.  A 
dear  friend  from  a  distance  conies  to 
visit  you  ;  you  pass  him  in  the  street  as  if 
he  were  a  perfect  stranger,  and  when  he 
walks  into  your  room,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  notes  at  length  before  you  can 
shake  hands  with  proper  ardor,  and  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  his  rightful  place  in  your  affec¬ 
tions.  A  rich  acquaintance  leaves  me  a 
pretty  little  legacy,  (very  kind  of  him  — 
that  is  the  way  for  a  man  to  get  his  me¬ 
mory  cherished,)  but  the  heir-at-law,  who 
docs  not  approve  of  the  transaction, 
makes  all  sorts  of  difficulties  about  my 
identity,  until  at  last,  finding  that  the 
mere  presentation  of  my  person  is  of  no 
avail,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  people  to 
swear  to  me  as  if  I  were  an  impostor,  and 
even  then  the  sordid  fellow  (I  mean  the 
heir)  has  the  bad  taste  and  effrontery  to 
intimate  that  my  sponsors  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tested  themselves.  In  short,  if  the  chang¬ 
es  in  the  huni.an  body  M-ere  not  conduct¬ 
ed  with  matchless  skill,  society  would  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  uncertainties 
like  those  which  attend  a  masquerade 
would  continually  aiise,  unless  each  indi¬ 
vidual  fastened  a  card  to  his  coat  as  he 
does  a  brass  plate  to  his  door. 

Then  what  sort  of  animals  should  we 
have  in  our  Chance  planet  ?  Glance  at 
yonder  poor  horse.  Its  four  feet  happen 
to  be  all  of  difterent  lengths.  The  crea¬ 
ture  is  perfectly  useless ;  for  though  it 
can  hop  along,  the  performance  is  varied 
by  many  a  ludicrous  tumble.  No  child’s 
wooden  charger  with  its  legs  all  shattered 
could  exhibit  a  more  dilapidated  look.  I 
observe,  too,  an  ox  which  has  no  joints  in 
its  knees,  and  in  consequence,  the  brute 
must  always  rem.ain  erect,  or,  if  it  falls, 
must  continue  prostrate  till  relieved  by 
death.  Nor  is  it  uncommon,  I  am  told, 
for  an  elephant  to  be  bom  with  a  solid 
instead  of  a  tubular  trunk,  so  that  the  sa¬ 
gacious  animal  can  neither  refresh  itself 
by  sucking  up  M-ater,  nor  revenge  itself 


*  An  opera-manager  in  London  (in  the  time  of 
George  II.)  who  wan  ao  renowned  for  uglinen  that, 
though  the  Earl  of  Chcaterfield  wagered  a  large  xiim 
he  would  find  a  match  in  personal  hideonsnefiii,  his 
lordship  was  compelled  to  confess  himself  van¬ 
quished. 
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by  squirting  mud  over  frolicsome  tailors 
at  Delhi.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  pin¬ 
ions  of  birds  are  of  unequal  power  —  it 
would  be  a  marvel  indeed  were  it  other¬ 
wise  —  hence  you  may  see  eagles,  when 
desirous  of  making  for  their  eyries,  twist¬ 
ing  round  and  round  in  the  air  like  a 
steamboat  which  has  lost  a  pa<Idlc-wheel 
from  one  of  its  sides.  j 

Fishes  are  subject  to  a  similar  infirmity,  ] 
though  occasionally  it  turns  out  that  their 
fins  are  inflexible  and  won’t  work  at  all. 
Heavers  now  and  then  find  themselves 
unprovided  with  cutting  teeth  to  get  tim-  j 
ber  for  their  dams ;  and  instead  of  the 
broad  trowel-tails  required  for  their  plas¬ 
tering  operations,  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  indignation  on  discovering  that  their 
a])j>endages  are  too  slender  and  wire¬ 
drawn  to  bo  of  the  slightest  ser\'ice. 
And  there,  too,  are  birds  which  don’t 
know  how  to  build  a  nest ;  wasps  which 
can  not  draw  their  stings  ;  beetles  which 
can  not  get  their  wings  from  under  their 
cases ;  oysters  which  can  not  close  their 
valves  when  once  opened,  insects  without 
antennae  to  feel  their  way,  and  polyps 
without  tentacles  to  seize  their  foo<l.  In 
fact,  m.atters  so  frequently  go  wrong  that 
it  is  only  here  and  there — just  by  chance, 
you  know — that  a  creature  is  found  to  be 
pei-fect  in  all  its  parts  and  functions. 
Ought  w'e  to  feel  surprised?  Certainly 
not.  If  all  things  were  made  at  haphaz¬ 
ard,  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  stock 
of  animals  would  be  8U|)erior  to  the  wood¬ 
en  zoology  of  a  child’s  N<*ah’s  ark,  and 
yet  you  would  laugh  incredulously  were 
you  told  that  the  contents  of  such  a  toy  had 
been  produced  without  skill  or  even  design. 

Still  more  egregious,  how'ever,  would 
be  the  blunders  which  Chance  would  com¬ 
mit  when  she  came  to  deal  with  the  crav¬ 
ings  and  instincts  of  the  brute  creation. 
If  the  longings  of  an  animal  are  not  in 
strict  harmony  with  its  organism,  it  must 
either  live  a  miserable  life  or  die  a  ])rema- 
ture  death.  Your  fortuitous  goddess, 
wo  will  say,  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  an 
lierbivorous  creature,  and  inspires  it  with 
a  passion  for  flesh.  She  tr.ansfers  to  the 
sheep  the  carnivorous  a|>petite  of  the 
wolf.  What  is  the  fleecy  quadruped  to 
do  ?  Grass  it  declines,  and  from  turnips 
it  turns  away  in  disgust.  Pressed  by 
hunger,  it  makes  a  dart  at  a  hare,  but 
soon  perceives  that  its  feet  are  totally  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  chase.  The  want  of  ap¬ 
propriate  teeth,  the  feebleness  of  the  paws, 


the  absence  of  all  strategic  arts,  clearly 
show  that  the  creature  has  not  been  ag¬ 
gressively  constructed,  w'hilst  the  length 
of  the  intestines  (short  in  the  carnivor¬ 
ous,  extensive  in  the  herbivorous  tribes) 
proves  that  the  sheep  would  fare  but  ill 
if  it  attempted  to  earn  its  livelihood  as  a 
predatory  beast.  Or  suppose,  again,  that 
the  building  instincts  of  certain  animals 
were  misplaced.  Bees,  for  example,  are 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  ought 
to  form  webs  like  those  of  the  spider. 
Their  eflforts,  of  course,  are  utterly  vain. 
They  have  no  glands  capable  of  secreting 
liquid  silk,  no  spinnerets  with  which  to 
twist  it  into  a  fine  gos.samer  cord,  nor  is 
their  geometry,  however  marv'elous  in 
itself,  at  all  applicable  to  the  formation  of 
clever  snares,  such  as  are  woven  by  the 
devourers  of  flies.  On  the  other  hand, 
spiders  are  of  opinion  that  their  vocation 
is  to  fashion  hexagonal  cells,  and  to  live  in 
wmxen  cities,  like  the  producers  of  honey. 
But  they  soon  discover  that  they  can 
neither  manufacture  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rial  nor  shape  it  into  a  proper  comb  even 
if  provided  ;  and  that  unless  they  act  in 
direct  hostility  to  their  impulses,  they  can 
never  hope  to  suck  the  juices  of  a  single 
fly.  I  know  that  these  cases  must  sound 
absurd.  But  why  ?  Simply  because  the 
instincts  of  animals  are  so  h.appily  and  so 
uniformly  adapted  to  their  organization — 
their  mental  mature,  if  I  nniy  so  speak, 
tallies  so  wonderfully  with  their  physic.al 
j  constitution  —  that  no  defect  or  discord 
c<an  be  said  to  exist.  Chance  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  hit  upon  the  right  arrangement 
in  one  or  two  instances,  but  could  she  in 
fifty — a  hundred — a  thousand — ten  thou¬ 
sand  ? 

j  In  the  next  place,  I  might  dwell  upon 
I  the  mistakes  which  M  ould  occur  in  the 
Vegetable  World.  Plants  M'ould  labor 
under  various  imperfectioii-s,  and  exhibit 
many  grotesque  departures  from  natural 
truth.  Wo  should  have  leaves  which 
M'ould  not  perform  the  functions  of  lungs, 
roots  which  imbibed  noxious  instead  of 
nutritious  material,  anthers  which  could 
not  shed  their  pollen,  floM’ers  which  made 
their  appearance  at  the  wrong  season, 
only  to  sulFer  an  immediate  blight,  fruits 
which  had  no  sweetness,  and  roses  M-hich 
had  no  smell  —  in  fact,  heresies  in  vegeta¬ 
tion  would  become  so  frequent,  that  if 
they  happened  in  a  reasonable  world,  we 
should  say  its  Flora  had  run  perfectly 
crazed. 
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Let  U8,  however,  inquire  in  what  way !  would  scarcely  be  convenient  for  a  king- 
Chance  would  deal  with  another  vital  dom  in  Europe  to  carry  on  a  courtship 
question,  namely,  the  numerical  adjust-  with  another  in  Asia,  or  to  contract  mat 
ment  of  the  sexes.  The  separation  of  the  mony  in  such  a  wholesale  way  as  inij»ht 
human  race  into  two  sections,  considered  be  necessary  to  redress  the  inequality, 
ill  its  social  results,  is  perhaps  the  master-  And  what,  may  I  ask,  would  become  of 
stroke  of  Creation,  for  doubtless  in  a  society,  if  the  ladies  grew  so  rare,  that 
monajcious  planet  mortals  would  become  they  only  numbered  (sav)  one  in  twenty  ? 
so  excessively  disagreeable  that  nobody  Judge  of  the  competition  which  would 
would  voluntarily  select  it  as  a  place  of  ensue  for  the  hand  of  every  eligible 
residence.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  ratio  maiden.  What  offers  she  would  receive 
of  the  masculine  to  the  feminine  element  by  each  post  and  at  each  party.  What 
appears  to  be  scrupulously  maintained,  jealousies  would  be  excited  whenever  she 
the  births  in  the  former  department  being  appeared.  What  quarrels  would  inevita- 
slightly  in  excess  of  those  in  the  latter,*  bly  arise.  What  duels  would  be  fought, 
so  that  making  allowance  for  the  severer  Verily,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if 
toils  and  larger  perils  which  spring  from  Helen  really  cost  the  Greeks  a  ten  years’ 
war,  navigation,  and  other  manly  pursuits,  siege,  a  planet  in  Avhich  the  rougher  ele- 
ihe  two  divisions  may  be  said  to  match  ment  so  fearfully  preponderated,  would 
each  other  with  marvelous  nicety.  Now,  have  to  exist  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare, 
if  Chance  could  be  supposed  to  preside  On  the  other  hand,  shall  we  suppose  that 
over  any  question,  it  is  surely  this.  No-  the  fair  sex  had  acquired  a  siniilar  numcri- 
thing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  sex  cal  ascendency  ?  This,  however,  is  an 
of  the  infant  which  will  be  bom  to-mor-  aspect  of  the  question  on  which  it  might 
row.  Not  the  faintest  prediction  can  be  be  unwise  to  si*eculate.  Be  it  enough  to 
hazarded  on  the  point.  No  principle  of  observe  that  for  six  thousand  years  the 
rotation  can  be  detected,  but  the  event  1  human  race  appears  to  have  run  its  course 
appears  to  be  as  fortuitous  as  if  it  were  in  double  file,  and  this  happy  equality  be- 
-«letermined  by  the  toss  of  a  halfpenny,  or  tw'een  the  sexes  has  been  invariably'  inain- 
the  twirl  of  a  teetotum.  And,  if  such  be  tained. 

the  case  in  individual  instances,  is  it  likely.  Illustrations  like  these  might  be  multi- 
wheu  the  sum  total  of  births  is  computed,  plied  indefinitely'.  Sufficient,  however, 
that  the  two  elements  will  alw'ays  corre-  has  been  said  to  show  th.at  in  a  world 
spond  in  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  pro-  placed  entirely'  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

Kortion  ?  We  should  express  conridera-  Chance,  uncertainty  must  attach  to  every 
le  surprise  if  we  discovered  a  borough  in  physical  proceeding.  Matters  could  not 
England  where  the  rival  candidates  polled  be  kept  right  for  a  single  day,  much  less 
nearly  the  same  number  of  votes  at  every  for  sixty  centuries  in  succes-sion. 
election,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  the  disturb-  But  perhaps  you  tell  me  th.at  you  are  a 
iug  forces  (pecuniary  or  intoxicating)  skeptic  of  a  higher  class.  You  believe  in 
which  mar  the  integrity  of  people  on  such  some  principle  of  regularity,  though  you 
occasions,  vre  should  be  able  to  say  with  don’t  know  what  to  call  it  exactly.  You 
confidence  what  would  be  the  result  of  can  not  deny  that  the  phenomena  of  na- 
every  contest  for  generations  to  come.  ture  operate  with  wondeiTnl  precision,  and 
In  our  Chance  World,  however,  this  therefore  you  are  willing  to  admit  that 
admirable  adjustment  of  the  sexes  would  there  is  some  virtue  inherent  in  matter — 
speedily  be  destroyed.  There  may  be  a  some  suffusing  influence,  perhaps,  which 
run  of  males  perhaps  for  a  few  centuries,  works  what  you  are  pleased  to  tenn  the 
and  then  a  profusion  of  females,  as  if  Na-  machinery  of  creation  with  all  the  cer- 
ture  were  paying  at  cross  puriwses  with  tainty  of  law.  Such  a  theory,  however, 
the  human  race.  In  one  country,  you  will  be  of  little  avail.  Granting  the  exist- 
might  have  a  large  majority  of  spinsters ;  ence  of  this  anonymous  principle,  you  for- 
iii  another,  a  large  m.ajority  of  bachelors  ;  get  that  it  might  have  Ix-en  exorcised 
.and  though  the  two  might  certainly  come  wrongly  instead  of  rightly,  foolishly  in¬ 
to  terms,  and  make  a  match  of  it,  yet  it  stead  of  wisely,  malignantly  instead  of 
_ i  benevolently.  It  is  clear  that  the  ar- 


•  The  .verage  nutnbeni  are  from  fourteen  hun-  '  fangements  of  nature  might  have  been 
dred  to  sixteen  hundred  boyi,  and  one  thousand  j  j*t®t  the  reverse  of  what  they  really  are. 
giria.  1  The  blunders  and  defects  I  have  ascribed 
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to  Clmnce  might  have  been  standard  fea¬ 
tures  in  tlje  economy  of  our  globe,  and 
not  mere  occasional  anomalies.  A  clock 
may  be  made  to  go  erroneously  as  well  as 
correctly  ;  the  hour  hand  may  travel  back¬ 
wards  instead  of  forwards ;  the  minute- 
pointer  may  require  halfa-day  to  move 
round  the  dial ;  the  hammer  may  strike 
six  when  the  sun  tells  us  it  is  exactly  noon. 
Just  as  it  might  have  been  arranged  that 
the  ground  should  only  produce  weed  or 
noxious  plants.  For  trie  wool  of  the 
sheep  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog  might 
be  substituted,  and  the  horse  might  be 
as  tardy  in  its  movements  as  the  sloth. 
Children  might  be  bom  without  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  the  tongues  of  the  human 
race  might  all  be  soldered  to  their  jaws. 
Our  teeth  might  ache  from  morning  till 
night,  and  our  toes  be  covered  with  corns 
and  bunions  from  our  very  birth.  Our 
joints  might  occasion  us  us  much  torture 
whenever  they  were  employed  as  a  creak¬ 
ing  door  with  rusty  hinges  would  feel 
were  it  endowed  with  sensation.  Our 
ey'cs  might  bo  lixed  in  our  heads  without 
power  to  roll  them  in  their  orbits,  or  to 
adapt  the  vision  to  near  or  distant  objects. 
Every  odor  might  be  intolerably  disgust¬ 
ing,  and  even  roses  and  violets  might 
compel  us  to  faint.  Each  article  of  diet 
might  dis.agree  with  us,  so  th.at  the  poor 
stomach  sliould  be  kept  in  a  state  of! 
perpetual  insurrection.  Why,  in  short,  i 
should  not  evil  and  error  be  the  funda-  i 
mental  laws  of  creation,  if  the  universe  is  j 
nothing  more  than  a  species  of  uninspired 
m.ichine  ?  It  is  easier,  indeed^  to  make  a 
clock  which  shall  go  wrong  all  day,  than 
one  which  shall  neither  gain  nor  lose  a 
single  second  in  a  year.  And,  certainly, 
it  must  have  been  much  easier  to  frame  a 
world  which  should  be  a  profound  bungle, 
than  one  which  should  be  a  perfect  success. 

I  don't  wonder  that  a  poor  pagan  deity 
like  Ju|nter  (according  to  the  old  satirist) 
should  have  to  examine  the  heavens  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  whether  the  firma¬ 
ment  had  not  fallen  out  of  repair. 

I.iastly,  however,  the  skeptic  should  re¬ 
member  that  every  theory  of  creation, 
which  excludes  the  idea  of  a  wise  and  in¬ 
dependent  Ruler,  demands  a  greater ! 
amount  of  credulity  than  any  of  the  re- 1 
cognized  creeds  he  professes  to  despise. ! 
If  Chance,  for  example,  really  governs  the 
universe,  we  must  hold  that  she  is  capable  i 
of  performing  a  host  of  miracles  every  I 
minute.  The  atheist  is,  in  fiict,  the  most  I 


superstitious  of  men.  lie  rejects  a  com¬ 
petent  Creation  in  order  to  believe  that  a 
verbal  figment  or  a  positive  nonentity 
can  accomplish  the  highest  marvels  of  in¬ 
telligence.  He  is  like  a  person  who  de¬ 
nies  that  a  flourishing  and  well-ordered 
country  is  managed  bjr  a  rational  sove¬ 
reign,  but  asserts  that  it  is  swayed  by  an 
ouran-outang  or  a  wooden  figure,  which 
rolls  its  head  and  lifts  its  hands  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  forgets  that  the  wonder  is 
only  increased  by  such  a  supposition,  and 
that  if  he  were  a  subject  of  that  state  ho 
would  be  just  as  much  bound  to  pay  his 
taxes,  and  to  show  his  loyalty  to  trie  ani¬ 
mal  or  the  automaton,  as  he  would  to  a 
real  flesh-and-blood  monarch.  Indeed,  all 
talk  about  Chance,  plastic  forces,  panthe¬ 
istic  powers,  and  other  infidel  agencies, 
resolves  itself  into  a  lamentable  jugglery 
of  words  which  can  only  dupe  and  beguile 
those  who  are  bent  on  being  deceived.  If 
atheists  arc  compelled  to  admit,  like  La 
Grange,  that  Theism  mmiejolie  hypothhe 
qiti  explique  beoMconp  de.  choses — a  pretty 
theory  which  explains  many  things — it  is 
clear  on  the  other  hand  that  skepticism  is 
a  system  which  explains  nothing. 

iVnd  what  a  cheerless  system,  too  !  To 
think  that  the  universe  is  a  huge  machine, 
working  by  rote,  and  grinding  out  its 
results  like  some  monster  mill,  is  surely  a 
melancholy  creed.  But  how  much  drearier 
to  believe  th.at  nature  has  no  God,  and 
that  all  her  phenomena  are  at  the  mercy 
of  mere  Chance  I  We  are  surrounded  by 
coloss.al  agencies,  and  if  these  were  re¬ 
leased  from  control,  wo  could  not  count 
upon  our  safety  for  a  single  instant. 
Around  us  is  an  atmosphere  which  might 
be  Lashed  into  daily  tempest,  so  that  no¬ 
thing  could  withst.and  its  fury,  or  cor¬ 
rupted  into  a  noxious  compound,  so  that 
no  organized  thing  could  breathe  it  with¬ 
out  injury.  Beneath  us  are  lakes  of  molt¬ 
en  matter  into  which  whole  cities  might 
occ.asionally  sink ;  and  earthquakes,  now 
chained  in  their  subterranean  lair,  might 
rend  the  ground  or  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
perpetu.al  palsy.  Above  us  the  lightnings 
lie  sleeping  in  the  clouds  or  hidden  in  the 
soft  bosom  of  the  mists ;  and  yet,  if  sud¬ 
denly  unloosed,  their  stroke  would  des¬ 
troy  every  living  thing  within  their  range. 
The  sea  itself  is  but  a  magazine  of  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  for  if  its  constituent  gas(>s 
were  temporarily  divorced,  a  single  spark 
might  set  the  world  in  a  blaze.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  pestilence  are  flitting  about  us 
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in  every  direction,  and,  if  left  to  gather 
strength,  both  tnan  and  beast  woulcY  soon 
succumb  to  their  subtle  poison.  Locusts 
and  other  insect  nuisance's  might  multi¬ 
ply  in  such  prodigious  profusion  that  the 
world  would  constantly  labor  under 

Elagues  as  terrible  as  those  of  Egypt. 

iut  these  gigantic  powers  arc  all  kept  in 
check. 

We  know  that  there  are  reins  to 


I  the  hurricane,  and  laws  for  the  volcano. 
The  only  thing,  in  fact,  which  can  com¬ 
fort  the  student  of  nature  when  he  glances 
at  the  stupendous  forces  which  are  ever 
busy  around  him,  and  which  a  single  d.ay’s 
(.'hance  government  might  hurl  into  hope¬ 
less  anarchy,  is  that  there  is  a  strong  arm 
at  the  helm  of  the  universe,  and  a  mind 
of  Unsearchable  Wisdom  to  regulate  all 
its  affairs. 


from  Frtier’ 


SPUING 

Sprino  Is  abroad !  j 

There  is  life  in  the  air. 

There  is  life  in  the  clod  ;  I 

On  the  earth  every  where  I 

There  is  life  and  to  spare —  | 

Spring  is  abroad.  j 

No  trumpet  is  blown,  no  earthquake  is  heaving,  ' 
Yet  each  seed  its  rent  cerements  and  dark  grave 
is  leaving — 

An  infinite  power, 

Between  orchard  alleys, 

Beside  water-courses. 

On  hills  and  through  valleys, 

Musters  the  forces 
Of  grass,  leaC  and  flower.- 

From  the  bare  black  earth  the  snowdrop 
peers. 

And  the  sod  is  pierced  by  a  million  spears — 
Tiny  spears,  in  sheaf  and  rank. 

Rising  over  field  and  bank — 

These  to  form  the  lily’s  guard  ; 

These  from  rifling  winds  to  ward 
The  purple  and  gold  of  the  crocas  crown ; 
Those  to  lift  to  her  regal  seat 
Over  their  heads  tlie  shinuig  wheat. 

The  brave  old  tree  with  his  branches  brown. 
Through  which  tlie  moon  and  the  stars  look 
down — 

Ah  1  not  the  brightest  beam  of  noon 
Could  reach  his  heart  in  his  leafy  June ! 

Never  a  wail  hatli  the  rude  wind  wTung 
From  him,  the  sharpest  bullets  of  hail 
Made  no  dint  in  his  close-ribbed  mail. 

And  at  each  buffet  he  whistled  and  sung. 

Can  he  feel  at  his  feet 
The  violets  creep ; 

Or  the  primrose  sweet, 

Stir  in  its  sleep; 

That  up  from  his  roots 

To  his  topmost  shoots  * 
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A  tingling  sense  of  joy  awakes, 

Swelling  his  heart  ti’l  out  he  shakes 
His  leafy  banners  of  green  and  gold  ; 

And  the  wind  comes  smoothing  each  silken 
fold 

With  sighs,  like  a  changeling’s  mean  dis- 
may. 

When  the  beggar,  scorned  as  poor  and  old. 
Turns  king,  and  wears  hLs  rich  array. 

In  the  time  of  spring. 

If  the  sun  but  fling 
A  smile  to  the  wint’ry  sod, 

Her  heart  will  swell, 

And  in  bud  and  bull. 

She  will  bloom  her  joy  abroad. 

And  gentle  deeds 
Like  flowers  have  seeds — 

From  beauty,  beauty  grows  ; 

From  eye  to  eye 
Smiles  multiply. 

And  joy’s  bright  blossom  blows. 

Blow,  breese  of  spring! 

Blow  soft  and  ring 

The  snowdrop  bells,  that  they  may  bring 
From  their  b^s  the  flowerets  fair  I 
Kinging  soft — prepare !  prepare ! 

’Tis  time  to  ri.se, 

With  smiling  eyes. 

The  bridegroom  sun  is  in  the  skies  I 

Blow,  broere  of  spring ! 

Blow'  soft  and  ring 

The  snowdrop  bells,  that  they  may  bring 
Flowers  on  her  bride-path  to  fling, 
Flowers  to  her  who  is  my  spring, 

To  bid  her  rise, 

With  smiling  eyes. 

Her  bridal  sun  is  in  the  skies ! 

Isa  Craiu. 
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Sister,  once  more  with  fairy  touch 
Wake  music’s  spirit  from  the  strings, 
While  o’er  the  rose  the  twilight  blush 
And  the  tired  tlirostlc  folds  her  wings. 

My  body  lies  within  this  room 
VV'orn  by  the  strife  of  busy  day — 

But  far  beyond  the  deepening  gloom 
My  soul  hath  fled,  far,  far  sway. 

Beyond  yon  mountain  in  the  clouds. 
Whose  white  peak  &intly  flushes  still, 

I  steal  amid  the  shining  crowds 
That  slowly  float  adown  the  bill. 

What  seems  to  thee  a  wild  blue  plain 
Among  cloud  headlands  is  a  lake, 

On  whose  clear  ripple  rests  no  stain. 
While  angel-voices  o’er  it  break. 

Their  long  robes  glistening  as  they  pass. 
Oaring  on  genti^  with  soft  flight, 
Cloud-shadows  noiseless  o’er  the  grass — 
Are  these  the  children  of  the  light  ? 

Seven  angels  coronale<l  with  gold 
And  lilies,  lift  above  each  head 
Their  white  arms,  in  whose  tender  fold 
A  little  sister  lieth  dead. 

A  bahv-angel,  on  whose  face 
GodTs  holy  dew  is  shining  yet. 

Who  nestles  in  her  resting-place. 

Her  lips  with  tearful  kisses  wet 

O’er  the  blue  lake  their  footsteps  sail. 
While  myriad  echoes  haunt  the  sky. 
Around  that  tiny  form  so  pale. 

Around  tliat  sleeping  stirless  eye. 

Just  where  the  fringe  of  deathless  flowers 
Is  kissed  by  every  dimpled  wave, 

They  lay  her  in  the  careless  bowers 
Of  Paradise  beyond  the  grave. 

Yet  one  boy-angel  stoops  to  kiss 
The  silver  cross  upon  her  brow. 

In  the  lap  of  Eternal  Bliss 
The  baby  is  no  baby  now. 


Higher  and  higher  soar  the  wings, 

I  can  not  see  their  azure  eyes ; 

Yet  one  clear  voice  upsoaring  sings, 

In  me  its  music  never  dies. 

In  silence  of  the  wakeful  night. 

Beside  the  hurry  of  Life’s  stream, 

I  listen  with  a  strange  delight, 

I  wander  in  a  stranger  dream. 

I  dream  that  men  may  cark  and  moil. 

And  yet  their  labor  be  in  vain  ; 

Their  knowledge  but  a  mocking  toil. 

Which  lands  them  on  the  shores  of  pain. 

But  that  dead  baby  seetb  now 

What  our  dim  eyes  aye  fail  to  see : 

The  glories  of  that  radiant  bow, 

That  links  Time  to  Eternity. 

I  dream  God’s  angels  stand  around. 

To  watch  the  baby’s  waking  smile ; 

As  couched  on  the  holy  ground. 

Where  naught  may  enter  to  defile. 

-r 

She  reads  with  knowledge,  clear  and  strong, 
The  truths  from  angels’  eyes  concealed. 

And  hears  upon  a  flo<^  of  song 
Love’s  fuller,  brighter  creed  revealed. 

Is  fondled  by  the  Lord’s  redeemed, 

'■  Is  kissed,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

As  one  upon  whose  face  had  gleamed 
The  lovelight  of  the  old  homeland. 

And  o’er  the  lake,  and  through  the  clouds, 
Gazing  they  yearn  to  hear  once  more 

From  out  sin’s  mist  that  overshrouds 
The  surges  of  Earth’s  troublous  shore — 
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We  can  not  say  that  the  rise  of  a  new 
nation  has  elicited  any  literature  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  The  pamphlets  at  the 
foot  of  this  page,  besides  treating  the 
subject  in  a  fragmentary  manner,  are  sin¬ 
gularly  wanting  in  amplitude  of  compre¬ 
hension  and  strength  of  argument.  The 
cause  of  the  discarded  princes  is  utterly 
rotten  :  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  very  worst  cause  would 
fall  into  the  very  worst  hands.  Some 
gentlemen  never  feel  so  much  at  home, 
or  realize  the  full  strength  of  their  pow¬ 
ers,  unless  when  employed  in  the  defense 
of  some  monstrous  paradox.  Like  those 
itinerant  performers  of  athletic  feats  who 
extort  the  wonder  of  our  urban  popula¬ 
tions  by  balancing  long  poles  mounted 
,  with  heavy  weights  upon  their  upper  lip 
against  all  the  known  laws  of  equilibrium, 
they  seem  to  place  their  pride  in  uphold- 

*  Kmpoli  ed  Austria,  di  Giovaniu  Giiiki.li.  To¬ 
rino.  1850. 

La  Diplfitnagia  e  la  Quistione  Italiana,  letters 
di  L  C.  Farini  al  Sig.  Guigl.  Gladstone.  12mo. 
Torino.  18.56. 

La  QuUtiont  Italiana.  Seconds  letters  de  L.  C. 
Farimi  al  Sig.  Guigl.  Gladstone.  12nio.  Torino. 

1858. 
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ing  opinions  contradicted  by  every  body’s 
experience,  and  in  maintaining  a  cun:- 
brous  load  of  theories  upon  grounds 
utterly  incompetent  to  support  the 
shadow  of  an  argument.  But  we  must 
say  that  the  abettors  of  Austrian  rule  in 
lUily  have  deplorably  failed,  by  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  kind,  to  elicit  any  thing  from 
the  crowd  but  their  heartiest  contempt. 
Whether  we  turn  to  Villemain’s  or  Mon- 
talembert’s  pamphlets,  to  the  rash  speech¬ 
es  of  the  Irish  tribunes  or  the  Dope’s 
encyclical  letters,  in  every  quarter  we 
find  the  cause  of  a  denationalized  Italy 
plunged  into  a  bathos  so  far  below  medi¬ 
ocrity,  that  we  fear  our  readers  will  hardly 
thank  us  if  we  attempt  to  extricate  it, 
oven  for  the  sake  of  exposing  the  w’retch- 
ed  materials  employed  in  its  defense. 
For  any  feat  of  mental  dexterity  based 
upon  illusion,  to  be  M’orthy  of  analy.sis  it 
ought  at  all  events  to  be  attended  w  ith 
some  degree  of  success.  But  in  this  part 
of  our  subject  we  shall  be  deprived  oHhe 
charm  attending  the  dissection  of  an  able 
•adversary’s  argument :  for  the  weights 
w’ould  not  be  balanced,  the  poles  have 
broken  down,  and  the  actors  have  earned 
for  themselves  the  derision  of  Eurojie. 

We  must,  however,  do  our  Irish  neigh¬ 
bors  the  credit  of  signaling  them  out  in 
this  stnange  exhibition  as  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instances  of  failure.  They  have 
attempted  to  jicrform  the  most,  and  they 
have  achieved  the  least.  Montalembmt 
would  leave  Central  Italy  to  its  fate.  lie 
would  not  force  the  rulers  upon  the  necks 
of  an  unwilling  people.  He  only  breaks 
down  where  his  religipus  feelings  lead  him 
to  supi^ort  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  on  the  basis  ot  his  religious  suprem¬ 
acy.  M.  Villemain,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidently  thinks  the  present  government 
of  the  Poj>e  a  weight  too  great  even  for 
his  abilities  to  sustain,  and  directs  the 
brunt  of  his  attack  against  the  provisional 
governments  of  Italy.  But  our  Irish 
friends,  with  far  feebler  powers  of  ratioci¬ 
nation,  in  their  usual  chivalrous  manner, 
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would  support  both  loads  at  once.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
the  folly  of  the  attempt.  Premises  and 
conclusions  are  laid  down,  which  not  only 
contradict  actual  experience,  but  directly 
invert  it.  Then  an  attempt  is  made  to 
connect  one  with  the  other  by  a  process 
of  argument  which  completely  tears  them 
asunder.  Never  was  human  reason  in  so 
drunken  a  state  before.  Under  the  elixir 
of  religious  fanaticism,  its  powers  are  put 
forth  iu  a  suicidal  struggle  to  indict  mor¬ 
tal  wounds  upon  itself.  In  the  fields  of 
speculation  the  views  which  necessitate 
such  blind  folly  would  meet  with  our 
antagonism:  but  they  raise  our  double 
antagonism  when  an  attempt  is  made 
lo  mold  the  civil  world  in  conformity  to 
them,  and  to  force  them  on  the  ])erj)lextHi 
understandings  of  prime  ministers.  We 
would  appeal  to  our  English  constitu¬ 
encies,  how  fur  it  Is  desiiable,  by  return¬ 
ing  equipollent  sections  to  jtarliament,  to 
render  this  driveling  idioU;y  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Nor  can  we  speak  very  highly  of  the 
edbrts  of  those  who  have  employed  their 
pens  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Whatever  assistance  It.aly  may  derive 
from  French  b.ayonet  8,  it  is  pretty  evident 
she  can  derive  none  from  French  pamph-  i 
lets.  The  brochures  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  issued  from  the  Parisian  press,  in  favor 
of  the  Imperial  |K>licy,  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  I*apal  difficulty ;  and  these  are  not 
the  spontaneous  product  of  their  authors. 
The  government  suggests  the  topics,  and 
limits  the  8co|)c  of  the  paper,  and  the 
writer  merely  fills  up  the  rough  outline, 
.as  an  artist  a  composition  picture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestions  of  his  employer. 
We  get,  therefore,  in  these  ju'oductions, 
the  formal  pleadings  of  hired  advocates, 
instead  of  those  discursive  flights  of  genius 
in  which  a  Thiers  or  a  Guizot  would  have 
a|)plied  to  Italy  the  sagest  deductions  of 
history,  enlivened  with  the  eflbrts  of  a 
reasoning  fancy,  and  c.alculating  with  the 
utmost  nicety  the  eflftjct  of  a  new  nation 
on  the  future  of  Europe,  as  an  astronomer 
estimates  the  disturbing  influence  to  the 
solar  system  when  a  new  planet  swims 
into  his  ken.  Were  this  sort  of  dictation  i 
employed  in  the  right  direction,  it  would 
be  pernicious.  But  when  used  to  gild  a  j 
false  policy  with  the  appearance  of  reason,  [ 
it  totally  strips  the  writers  of  that  j 
strength  which  they  would  otherwise  I 


have  brought  to  a  good  cause.  The 
French  writers,  in  this  respect,  have  la¬ 
bored  under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of 
having  a  bad  model.  The  pamphlet 
which  the  French  Emperor  employed  all 
his  resources  to  have  sc^attered  broadcast 
over  Europe,  and  which  bears  unmistak¬ 
able  marks  of  its  royal  parentage,  is  only 
an  elaborate  eflfort  at  self-refutation. 
Most  assiduous  care  is  taken,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  to  contradict  every  principle 
which  had  been  laid  down  with  equal 
care  at  the  commencement.  When  we 
see  the  lowers  of  a  great  nation  evoked, 
not  simply  to  admit,  but  to  defend,  this 
contradictory  thesis  with  all  the  forms  of 
argument,,  we  are  mounifully  reminded  of 
the  action  of  those  principles  which  in  a 
few  wore  vears  reduced  tlie  descendants 
of  the  sprightly  wits  of  the  Snburra  to  a 
level  with  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  u]K>n 
the  frontiers  of  the  lower  emjiire.  As  we 
do  not,  however,  think  that  Najioleon  is 
emulous  of  the  tiime  of  any  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Augustus,  and  as  we  also 
believe  him  born,  whether  he  intends  it 
or  not,  to  render  signal  services  to  human¬ 
ity,  we  must  entreat  him  to  conflne  him¬ 
self  to  action.  As  he  v.alues  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  let  him  write  no  more  jiamphlets. 
lie  was  once  saved  by  the  eloquence  of 
I  Berryer,  but  nothing  can  save  him  from 
the  effects  of  his  own  eloquence. 

Nor  do  the  Italian  pamphleteers,  whose 
pens  are  unbridled,  in  this  matter  indem¬ 
nify  us  fiir  the  suspension  of  the  mind  of 
France.  They  have  been  for  the  most 
part  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
and,  like  officers  in  a  battle,  were  too 
much  bent  in  pushing  the  enemy  from 
their  immediate  front  to  observe  the 
genenal  issues  of  the  contest.  KodolH 
settles  the  matter  with  Austria  as  far  as 
regards  Florence,  Azeglio  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  Rome,  Gimelli  as  far  as  regards  Na¬ 
ples,  and  Farini  flies  to  the  rescue  in  the 
case  of  Piedmont,  where  all  reasoning 
would  now  seem  to  be  superfluous,  unless 
that  accompanied  with  whiffs  of  grape- 
shot  and  a  glittering  arr.ay  of  bayonets. 
When  they  escape  from  the  narrow  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  to  wide  generalities, 
it  is  only  to  indulge  in  high-floun  pane- 
:  gyrics  about  liberty  and  enlightenment, 

I  much  in  the  style  in  which  Altieri  makes 
j  his  Timoleons  and  Brutuses  rant  at  the 
foot-lights,  or  to  which  a  classical  Radical 
like  Grote  h.as  recourse  when  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  reflued  constituency  of  the 
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Tower  Hamlets.  But  there  is  clearly  I 
more  in  this  Italian  business  than  these  I 
gentlemen  appear  to  dream  of,  or  than 
they  deem  it  prudent  to  meddle  with 
at  present.  The  question  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  l>et\vecn  Piedmont  and  Central  Italy ; 
or  between  Rome  and  the  Legations. 
It  concerns  the  entire  Peninsula  ;  and 
it  not  only  concerns  the  entire  Penin¬ 
sula,  but  the  future  condition  of  Enrope. 
For  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  com¬ 
manding  two  seas,  and  guarded  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  can  not  be  submerged 
into  one  grand  state  without  absorbing 
Venetia  and  Naples,  any  more  than  a 
consolidated  France  could  have  allowed  a 
Duke  of  Normandy  to  set  up  a  conflicting 
rule  upon  its  bordei-s ;  or  than  our  own 
Edwards  could  have  permitted  their  fron¬ 
tier  provinces  to  be  disturbed  bv  the  sway 
of  Gaelic  chieftains.  If  Victor  iCmmannel 
be  allowed  to  consolidate  his  new  king¬ 
dom,  even  Napoleon  will  find  it  difficult 
to  fulfill  his  promises  of  keeping  Rome  for 
the  Pope.  For,  as  soon  as  Venice  shall 
discard  the  Austrian,  .and  Sardinia  merge 
her  Piedmontese  into  an  It.alian  policy, 
no  power  on  earth  can  keep  the  tw'o 
southern  states  from  coalescing  with  their 
brethren,  without  actually  emboweling 
the  country.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Small  States  on  the  same  peninsula  are 
almost  invariably  absorbed  by  the  larger 
States,  even  when  their  governments  are 
unexceptionable.  But  when  their  gov¬ 
ernments  are  effete,  and  that  of  tTieir  ag¬ 
grandized  neighbor  is  sound,  it  would 
require  nothing  less  than  an  intervention 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Italy  then,  after 
the  sleep  of  centuries,  is  destined  to  rise 
up,  like  a  second  Pallus,  enc.ascd  in  arms. 
The  lessons  of  civic  wisdom  and  national 
concord,  the  banner  of  constitution.il  free¬ 
dom,  guarded  by  the  spear  and  the  shield, 
are  no  more  destined  to  remain  sterile  in 
her  hands,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  than 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  the  twelfth 
century,  or  the  Greek  Primer  and  the 
inspirations  of  the  pencil  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Down-trodden  nationalities,  at 
resent  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
eterogencous  organizations,  are  certain 
to  catch  the  flame.  And  if  these  regain 
their  independence,  Europe  is  destined  to 
see  its  affairs  guided  by  conventions 
in  comparison  with  w’hich,  .as  regards 
their  permanent  effects  on  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  humanity,  the  Congress  of  West¬ 
phalia  or  Vienna  will  shrink  to  the  dimen- 
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sions  of  a  municipal  council  or  a  parish 
vestry. 

If  any  country  has  the  right  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  j)re8ent  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  ^>olicy,  it  is  undoubtedly  Italy.  For 
since  its  inauguration,  she  has  been  the 
mere  m.akeweight  by  which  rival  sove¬ 
reignties  h.ave  sought  to  cotnymund  their 
differences  and  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
each  other.  If  other  n.ations  h.ave  lost 
their  independence,  at  least  their  territory 
has  been  respected.  They  have  lost  their 
individual  agency  to  find  themselves 
members  of  a  more  powerful  nation.  But 
Italy  has  been  tom  into  shreds  and  patches 
to  serve  as  a  standing  political  conve¬ 
nience.  While  a  French  priest  has  ruled 
.at  Rome,  and  the  Spaniard  at  Naples,  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  have  governed  Piedmont, 
Austria  h.os  presided  over  Milan,  and  a 
scion  of  Bavaria  h.as  found  himself  very 
comfortably  M'ttled  in  Sardinia.  If  Philip 
V.  renounced  Milan  and  Naples  in  favor 
of  the  Ilapsbnrgs,  at  Iciist  he  found  no 
difficulty  ill  securing  the  investiture  of 
Parma  and  Pl.acentia  for  his  eldest  son 
Don  Carlos.  If  Austria  resigned  the 
Netherl.ands  in  order  to  gratify  the  Bel¬ 
gium  whim  for  independence,  an  indem¬ 
nity  was  immediatelv  found  for  her  in 
Venice.  If  the  first  J'fapoU'on  wanted  an 
appanage  for  his  sister  Eliza  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  nothing  w'.as  more  simple.  He  had 
‘only  to  slice  Lucca  and  Piombino  from  the 
Tuscan  territorv,  and  present  the  Italians 
with  a  new  Principality.  Any  old  dow- 
.ager  of  Austiia,  any  c.adet  of  the  reigning 
family  of  France,  .any  half-brother  of  a 
collateral  branch  of  royalty  in  Spain,  who 
w<anted  to  see  their  superscription  upon  a 
medal,  .and  to  be  the  center  of  a  court, 
had  only  to  look  to  Italy,  .and  the  thing 
was  done.  Indeed  the  sepanation  of  the 
Peninsula  under  foreign  and  necessarily 
conflicting  rule,  great  as  that  evil  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  sinks  into  nothing  when  com- 
p.ared  with  the  facility  with  which,  by  this 
gort  of  arrangement,  that  rule  w.as  tossed 
from  the  hands  of  one.dynasty  into  those  of 
.another.  Not  only  has  every  Continental 
nation,  at  some  time  or  other,  seated  the 
scions  of  its  house  upon  some  It.alian 
throne,  but  each  Italian  throne  has  been 
occupied  by  them  in  succession.  The 
Fr.ank,  the  German,  and  the  Spani.ard, 
within  the  last  few  centuries,  have  each 
exercised  sovereignty  .at  Naples  and  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  marched  each  other  out 
of  the  palaces  of  Tuscany  and  Milan. 
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Nor  have  those  changes  which  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  forms  of  iwmiutation,  been 
the  mere  effects  of  state  collusions  or  fami¬ 
ly  compacts.  have  been  paraded  in 

treaties,  and  ratified  in  conventions,  as 
sometiiing  essentual  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
That  country  whicli  Nature  may  be  said 
to  iiave  sek'cted  as  a  tvpe  of  nationality, 
that  country  which  she  lias  separated  from 
other  countries  by  every  barrier  mountain 
and  sea  can  iuter|)08e,  that  country  to 
which  she  has  given  a  common  langu.age 
.and  religion,  and  peopled  with  a  ra<,*e 
sprung  from  the  same  stock,  and  united 
by  the  closest  ties  of  social  tastes  and 
habitudes,  is  the  very  country  which  diplo¬ 
matists  have  treated  as  a  fragment,  and 
distiibuteil  its  membei*8  as  waste  debris, 
to  hahance  the  power  of  outlying  mon¬ 
archies.  If  Italy,  on  regaining  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  does  not  put  her  sword  through 
this  system  of  breaking  up  nationalities, 
with  a  view  to  prop  heterogeneous  |)oliti- 
cal  societies  upon  their  ruins,  at  all  events 
she  will  not  lack  the  provocation  of  having 
been  its  jirincipal  victim. 

The  attempt  to  fasten  this  condition  of 
helotry  upon  the  peojile  of  Italy,  and  to 
stigmatize  them  as  rebels  for  endeavoring 
to  escape  from  it,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  great  sticklers  for  their  own  n.ational- 
ity,  is  so  audiwjious  as  to  sLagger  creduli¬ 
ty.  How  would  the  Irish  tribunes,  who 
.are  the  loudest  brayers  in  this  charge  of 
foul  rebellion,  like  having  been  separated 
from  England,  to  h.ave  Belfast  ruled  over 
by  a  Welshm.an,  Dublin  by  a  Scot,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Connaught  committed 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Norwegian  ? 
Have  they  not,  together  with  their  ances¬ 
tors,  been  most  vociferous — occasionally, 
indeed,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives — m 
shouting  “  Ireland  for  the  Irish,”  and  in 
declaiming  .against  the  rule  of  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  rule  of 
the  Saxon  over  the  Celt  ?  But  what 
would  have  been  their  denunciations  had 
Ireland  been  brought  under  every  form 
of  servitude  which,  extends  from  the 
Wolga  to  the  Po,  and  in  so  diversified  a 
manner,  that  while  every  county  went 
through  all  the  variations  of  the  rack,  no 
two  counties  experienced  the  same  form 
of  thraldom  together  ?  What  extent  of 
.atmosj)here  could  have  echoed  the  fierce 
cries  that  would  have  proceeded  from 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  ? 

The  adversaries  of  the  Italians  have  not 
only  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  sha¬ 


dow  of  .an  argument,  but  every  weapon 
they  employ,  in  their  rash  attack,  splinters 
iu  their  gnisp,  .and  in  reality  hurts  no  one 
but  themselves.  Even  .assenting  to  their 
own  premises,  w’e  can  get  notlung  but 
what  militates  against  their  conclusion. 
If  the  Italian  princes  were  legitimate,  their 
sup|)orter8  can  not  deny  without  indeed 
contravening  all  the  diplomatic  acts  of  the 
la.st  century,  that  such  cases  of  systematic 
oppression  m.ay  arise  as  to  entitle  popuLa- 
tions  to  the  relief  which  the  Swedes  ob¬ 
tained  iu  1719,  the  Norih-Americans  in 
1784,  the  South-Americ.ans  in  1826,  the 
Greeks  iu  1827,  and  the  Belgi.ans  anil  the 
French  iu  1830.  No  power  on  earth  can 
deny  this  right  u’hen  invested  with  the 
.attributes  of  justice  and  upheld  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  reason.  Now’,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  s.ay  that  the  revolution  in  the 
Central  States  of  Italy  had  more  in  its  fa¬ 
vor,  in  these  respects,  than  any  analogous 
instance  on  record.  The  change  has  not 
been  effected  by  an  armed  mob.  No  bar¬ 
ricades  have  been  erected.  N o  jialace  has 
been  sacked,  and  the  gilded  funiiture 
flung  into  the  street^  The  revolution 
has  been  .os  noiseless  as  that  generated  in 
a  tree  when  the  deciduous  bark  is  pushed 
aside  by  the  fresh  layer  arising  m  firm 
compactness  to  take  its  place.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  society  have  not  been  arrested  by 
the  process,  but  have  continued  their  ope¬ 
rations  with  more  healthy  vigor.  Prop¬ 
erty  has  been  respected.  No  order  of 
men  have  had  one  tittle  of  their  rights 
invaded.  In  other  revolutions  whose 
claims  have  been  admitted,  society,  in  the 
struggle  to  resume  its  rights,  has’suftered 
a  temporary  di8organiz.ation.  In  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  of  Italy  not  a  stone  of  the  so¬ 
cial  edifice  has  been  disturbe'd,  but  the 
object  has  been  achieved  by  bringing  its 
ranks  in  closer  union.  The  lower  cl.isses 
have  obeyed  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
upper.  Instead  of  the  disc.arded  chiefs 
having,  as  in  similar  instances,  to  disguise 
themselves  as  valets,  and  stalk  behind  the 
backs  of  carriages,  to  escape  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  a  fierce  multitude,  they  were 
accompanied  to  the  gates  of  their  capitals 
by  a  chivalrous  people,  whose  gallantry 
forb.ade  them  to  remember  the  jiast,  and 
who  raised  no  voice  at  their  departure 
except  to  w’ish  them  a  pleasant  journey. 
It  is  owdng  to  this  quiet  harmony  of  the 
change  that  liudolfi  could  issue  his  new 
decrees  for  the  reorganization  of  public 
instruction  in  Tuscany,  a  few  hours  alter 
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the  Grand  Duke  had  taken  his  departure,  By  what  right  have  Parma  and  Placentia 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  that  prince  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Vienna  into 
only  quitted  his  palace  to  take  an  airing  those  of  Madrid,  to  find  themselves,  after 
in  the  Casine.  Are  these  remedies  to  be  a  little  taste  of  Gallic  rule,  in  the  hands  of 
refused  to  a  people  who  rise  to  assert  Vienna  again  ?  If  the  principle  of  legiti- 
their  rights,  in  the  calm  majesty  of  in-  macy  be  so  sacred  a  thing,  why  did  Aus- 
sulted  strength,  which  are  granted  to  tria,  in  our  own  day,  threaten  to  dethrone 
others  who,  without  half  their  sufferings,  the  King  of  Naples  if  he  gave  his  subjects 
tear  up  the  pavements  of  the  streets,  and  a  constitution  ?  In  the  name  of  what 
speak  to  Europe  behind  a  mass  of  barri-  law,  human  or  divine,  did  Alexander  cross 
cades  ?  By  what  law'  was  society  in  the  the  w’astes  of  Smolensko  to  dictate  his 
Central  States  of  Italy  to  be  deprived  of  will  to  the  people  of  the  South  ?  Under 
the  right  of  regulating  its  own  destinies,  the  sanction  of  what  principle  did  I’russia 
so  long  as  a  ntore  equivocal  Exercise  of  and  Austria  coalesce  with  that  Emperor 
the  same  right  has  been  admitted  at  fre-  to  restore  the  King  of  Naples  in  1819? 
quent  portions  of  their  history  by  most  of  In  1814  Italy  was  stripped  of  all  constitu- 
tlie  States  in  the  Old  World,  and  by  all  ted  government.  Her  only  aspiration  was 
the  States  in  the  New  ?  It  certainly  can  to  become  a  nation.  By  what  species  of 
not  arise  from  any  detriment  to  the  public  right  did  Austria  interfere  to  make  her  a 
interests  of  Europe.  For  everyone  ad-  j»rovince?.  It  is  clear  that  these  mon- 
mits  that  an  united  Italy  would  preemi-  strous  pretensions  could  only  proceed 
Kently  subserve  those  public  interests.  It  upon  the  assumption  of  the  divine  right 
as  certainly  can  not  spring  from  the  man-  of  kin^s  not  only  to  govern  their  own 
ner  in  which  the  Italians  have  exercised  countries,  but  to  provide  goveniors  for 
their  newly  acquired  freedom  ;  for  it  has  the  people  of  other  nations.  But  the  con- 
been  used  to  extend  personal  liberty,  to  trading  Pow’ers  at  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
secure  property,  to  uphold  justice,  to  in-  na  did  not  respect  this  divine  right  in  the 
augurate  works  of  public  utility,  and  found  King  of  Saxony,  while  they  legitimated  a 
e<lucational  institutions.  ^rvenu  in  the  person  of  Bemadotte. 

But  the  Italian  rulers  have  not  had  the  They,  therefore,  can  not  call  upon  the 
poor  argument  of  divine  right  or  legiti-  wildest  believer  in  Madame  Krudener’s 
mate  sovereignty  to  plead  in  their  favor,  inspirations  to  admit  the  abuse  of  a  prin- 
Were  this,  inde^,  the  case,  an  evangelist  ciple,  who,  in  every  sense  in  which  it 
of  monarchy  like  Burke  might,  while  as-  could  be  accepted,  have  ignored  its  appli- 
senling  to  the  deposition  of  a  contuma-  cation. 

cions  dynasty,  urge  the  right  of  sove-  It  is  clear  that  congresses,  no  more  than 
reignty  fell  to  the  next  of  kin.  But  no  other  bodies,  are  privileged  to  inflict  in- 
such  plea  is  of  force  here.  The  rulers  of  jury,  or  to  override  natural  laws.  They 
the  country  have  always  been  aliens  ;  they  have  undoubtedly  their  rights,  but  these 
have  never  been  accepted  by  the  people,  are  specifically  defined.  They  have  a 
Their  legitimacy  has  not  even  been  re-  right  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  civili- 
spected  by  those  foreigners  who  now’  so  z.‘ition  as  far  as  those  interests  concern  the 
loudly  denounce  its  infraction  .os  a  crime  relation  of  States  with  each  other.  If  a 
in  polities.  They  who  forced  them  on  nation,  from  internal  disorganization  or 
Italy  at  the  bayonet’s  point  have  never  over-grasping  ambition,  prove  a  nuisance 
manifested  the  lightest  scruple  about  de-  to  its  neighbors,  the  chiefs  to  whom  those 
throning  them  whenever  it  suited  their  neighbors  have  intrusted  their  security 
purpose  to  do  so.  The  question,  there-  have  a  clear  right  to  interfere  to  sujtpress 
fore,  is  not  one  of  social  contract,  but  re-  that  nuisance.  But  that  right  is  strictly 
solves  itself  into  the  competency  of  three  limited  to  the  object  of  its  exercise  ;  be- 
or  four  despotic  monarchs  to  prescribe  yond  that,  every  interference  w’ith  the  in¬ 
laws  and  give  rulers  to  a  country  in  whose  ternal  concerns  of  other  countries  is  the 
concerns  thej^  had  not  even  a  convention-  greenest  usurpation.  If  the  Italians,  on  a 
al  right  to  interfere.  Admitting  it  was  recent  occasion,  were  disposed  to  submit 
quite  right  that  Charles  V.  should  force  a  their  affairs  to  a  European  Congress,  it 
natural  son  of  Clement  VII.  on  Florence,  was  not  because  they  acknowledged  such 
what  right  had  France  and  Austria,  in  a  tribunal  to  be  the  arbiter  of  their  desti- 
1757,  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  Gaston’s  nies,  but  because  they  invoked  its  aid  to 
relatives  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ?  sanction  a  reconstruction  of  their  territory 
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which  was  in  accordance  with  their  own 
wishes,  and  with  the  highest  interests  of 
civilization.  Had  the  assent  of  such  con¬ 
gress  been  withheld,  the  contracting  pow¬ 
ers  would  have  infringed  their  duties. 
They  would  have  aftbrded  the  world 
another  example  of  diplomatic  injustice ; 
and  the  Italians  M’ould  have  been  the 
more  warranted,  on  that  account,  to  de¬ 
fend  their  right^  as  they  stand  prepared 
to  do,  with  their  own  broad  swords. 

In  some  reBjMicts,  the  rights  which  soci¬ 
ety  exercises  over  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  analogous  to  those  ex¬ 
ercised  by  a  congeries  of  States  over  each 
other.  The  difference,  however,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  extension  and  definite  character 
of  those  rights,  are  widely  in  favor  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  yet  in  every  well-organized  socie¬ 
ty,  the  individual  is  perfectly  uncontrolled 
in  all  those  actions  which  do  not  interfere 
with  his  neighbor’s  welfiire.  It  does  not 
intermeddle  with  his  private  affairs ;  it 
leaves  him  a  king  over  Ins  own  homestead. 
But  wh.at  would  be  thought  of  that  socie¬ 
ty  which  should  seize  upon  two  or  three 
unoffending  individuals,  insist  upon  regu¬ 
lating  their  households  in  a  manner  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  interesits,  and  by  neutral¬ 
izing  their  energies,  make  them  of  no 
earthly  use  except  as  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water  to  the  rest  ?  Yet  this 
is  but  the  twenty-millionth  part  of  the 
outrage  committed  by  diplomatists  when 
they  tear  up  a  country  into  fragments  for 
the  sake  of  dynastic  interests,  and  impose 
rulers  upon  the  inhabitants  against  their 
will.  They  impoverish  an  entire  people 
to  enrich  two  or  three  families.  They 
hinder  a  large  section  of  the  human  race 
from  competing  with  their  neighbors,  and, 
by  that  means,  consign  them  to  irremedi¬ 
able  servitude ;  they  annihilate  their  ener¬ 
gies.  They  extinguish  their  spirit.  The 
loss  of  their  national  prosperity  comprises 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  wrong  which 
such  communities  suffer.  Every  thing 
which  can  dignify  human  nature,  which 
can  adorn  manhood,  which  can  elevate  the 
feelings,  which  can  throw  a  charm  around 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  goes  along  with  it. 
In  this  respect  the  dismemberment  of  Italy 
has  not  inflicted  a  more  wanton  outra^ 
on  the  rights  of  humanity  than  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Poland. 

Compare  the  social  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  that  of  the  Peninsula.  To  one 
Nature  has  been  chary  of  her  fevors. 
The  climate  is  harsh,  soil  requires 


immense  cultivation  to  produce  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  liarbors  and 
estuaries  are  artificial.  Tlie  peasantry 
are  not  remarkable  for  that  keen  ingenui¬ 
ty  which  creates  opportunities,  or  fore¬ 
stalls  events.  In  the  other,  all  these  de¬ 
fects  have  been  reversed  :  a  voluptuous 
sky ;  the  softest  temperature,  in  which 
flocks  and  herds  may  lie  unstabled  all  the 
year  round ;  a  territory  which  almost 
spontaneously  covers  its  plains  with  the 
fruits  of  every  belt  of  the  temperate 
zone ;  a  coast  indented  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  with  numerous  bays  and  estuaries, 
each  of  which  w’ould  float  an  armada ;  a 
population  admitted  to  be  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  in  Europe.  Yet  England,  with  all 
her  disadvantages,  is  a  mighty  nation, 
wielding  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.s,  at¬ 
tracting  the  commerce  of  the  M'orld  to  its 
capitals,  jxissessing  a  munificent  body  of 
nobles,  and  a  senate  which  makes  its 
|)ower  felt  at  the  antijiodes.  While  Italy, 
with  .all  its  natural  superiority,  is  weak 
and  impoverished ;  of  no  account  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  with  |)ort8  destitute  of  ships  ;  with 
cities  destitute  of  commerce  ;  with  a  beg¬ 
gared  nobility,  doomed  to  earn  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  the  labors  of  the  pedant  or 
the  artist ;  with  a  famished  population, 
humiliated  by  fetters,  depending  for  their 
bre.ad  on  the  bounty  of  foreigners  and  the 
alms  of  convents.  Whence  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?  What  cause  has  so  powerfully 
inverted  the  dispositions  of  Nature  ? 
There  is,  indeed,  one  fully  commensurate 
to  produce  that  effect.  England  has 
been  united.  She  has  regulated  her  own 
destinies.  No  conclave  of  despots  has 
dismembered  her  territories,  or  dictated 
her  laws.  Her  powerful  population  is  not 
so  imposing  by  its  mass,  or  so  united  by 
ties  of  blood,  instincts,  and  religion  as 
that  of  Italy.  But  they  have  not  been 
parceled  out  like  herds  among  foreign 
families,  .and  stripped  of  all  those  attri¬ 
butes  which  constitute  political  gre.atness. 
Seventeen  millions  of  Englishmen  have 
never  been  thought  of  no  further  use 
than  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  ten 
courts.  Wh.at  has  Italy  done  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  lids  means  of  her  glory,  and  to 
e  steeped  up  to  the  lips  in  misfortune  ? 
Who  has  a  right  to  deprive  a  nation  of 
honor  ?  It  will  surely  not  be  maintained 
by  the  most  extravagant  eulogist  of  abso¬ 
lutism,  that  any  assembly  of  sovereigns 
has  the  remotest  right  to  blunt  the  genius 
of  a  country,  to  eclipse  its  greatness,  to 
16 ' 
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render  its  natural  advantages  unproduc¬ 
tive,  to  reduce  its  corj)orate  association  to 
complete  nullity,  ana  totally  exclude  it 
from  the  transactions  of  the  world.  No 
rational  being  will  surely  deny  that  they 
can  do  so  without  committing  the  most 
stupendous  injustice.  In  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  j)rea8  we  near  a  great  deal  about  rob¬ 
bing  the  Pope,  about  despoiling  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  of  Modena  of  tneir  inherit¬ 
ance  ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  robbing  the 
people  of  Italy.  The  highest  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authoiity  in  Ireland  has,  with  mild 
forbearance,  called  upon  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  withdraw  “  his  robber  hand 
from  the  throat  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.” 
But  if  thb  be  the  phraseologjr  of  a  church¬ 
man  where  the  interests  of  an  individual  are 
at  stake,  what  language  can  we  use  strong 
enough  to  characterire  those  who  insist 
upon  burying  an  entire  people  ?  To  what 
Mbool  of  casuistry  do  these  gentlemen  go 
for  their  morality  ?  It  is  wrong  to  cheat 
one,  but  you  may  plunder  many.  The 
rights  of  an  individual  must  be  respected, 
bat  yon  may  swindle  with  safe  conscience 
an  entire  community.  But  in  the  case  in 
question  the  individuals  have  no  rights  at 
all.  Their  rule  »'as  set  up  by  violence, 
and  maintained  by  force.  Whenever 
they  had  the  opportunity,  the  people  rose 
up,  and  protested  against  it.  At  Naples 
and  the  Sicilies,  in  1819  and  1847 — ^in  the 
States  of  the  Church  in  1832  and  1848  — 
in  Parma  and  Sardinia  in  1 846  —  in  Tus¬ 
cany  in  1848 — just  as  when  the  French 
troops  debouched  by  the  gorges  of  the 
Simplon  in  1850,  the  withdrairal  or  the 
weakening  of  Austrian  domination^  has  in¬ 
variably  been  the  signal  of  the  uprising  of 
the  people ;  and  such  has  been  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  the  impulse,  that  victory  at 
the  onset  has  invariably  attended  their 
cffoilfl.  tThev  have  always  sut^ded  in 
expelling  U*¥ir  tyrants  from  their  palaces, 
and  enthroning  m  their  stead  the  deputies 
of  their  choice,  #JJti]  .again  borne  down  by 
the  league  of  fimi*'  foreign  ojipre^rs. 
The  Ultramontanes  are,  therefore,  singu¬ 
larly  infelicitous  in  itheir  appreciation  of 
events.  They  completely  invert  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  persons,  apd  the  relation  of 
things.  For  they  chwg®  ^l'®  potentate 
noth  dragging  down  the  ^^ope  who  actu- 
al^  maintains  him  on  his  throne ;  they 
trefi  the  wrongful  possessocs  of  property 
.asiita  legitimate  owners;  anil  stigmatixe 
•.an  entire  people  as  robbers,  •.who,  in  re- 
sunlii^  their  rights,  .ire  simplytWWvenng 
theixvatoleu  inheritanv'ie ! 


[Juno 

We  certainly  feel  .ashamed  of  those  who 
plume  themselves  upon  being  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  morality  and  religion  in  Europe,  and 
who  advance  their  cause  by  arguments 
which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  morality 
and  religion.  We  certainly  feel  ashamed 
of  that  Pontiff  who  began  his  reign  by  in¬ 
augurating  reforms  wliich  aimed  at  the 
regenenation  of  his  country,  and  who  now,' 
when  there  is  the  finest  chance  of  consum¬ 
mating  that  regenenation,  would  consign 
it  to  a  hopeless  ^rave.  We  certainly 
tremble  for  the  religion  of  a  people  when 
we  see  the  high -priest  of  that  religion 
allying  its  cause  with  their  permanent 
degradation.  The  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  in  bad  liands  when  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  Alexander  VI.  and  John  XII. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was 
placed  upon  a  more  rotten  foundation  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  vices  of  these  men 
were  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  times 
were  bad,  and  their  wildest  excesses  couhl 
hardly  outsharae  them.  They  did  not,  in 
an  age  of  freedom,  ally  the  cause  of  heaven 
with  inextinguishable  slavery.  If  they 
infringed  the  curbs  of  continence  and  con¬ 
founded  justice,  at  least  they  did  not  base 
upon  that  violation  of  justice  the  Christ¬ 
ian’s  hope  of  heaven.*  They  did  not 
charge  an  Emperor  bent  upon  leaving 
some  mark  of  his  beneficence  on  earth  by 
redeeming  a  fallen  nation,  as  he  looked 
[  for  mercy  at  the  judgment-seat,  to  with¬ 
hold  his  hand.  They  did  not  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  nation,  panting  for  liberty,  and 
just  about  to  enter  upon  the  realization  of 
their  ofl-dcfcated  aspiration  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  that  they  must  either  renounce 
their  cliums  or  their  ho])e8  of  eternal  sal¬ 
vation.  They  did  not  rest  our  expecta¬ 
tions  of  heaven  upon  the  desolation  of 
earth.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  the  statues  of  Liberty  have  been 
placed  upon  the  altar  of  Moloch  ;  that  the 
absurd  daims  of  spurious  and  dowtifallen 
dynasties  have  b^n  invested  with  the 
sanctity  of  religion.  We  should  have 
thought,  before  allying  his  cause  with  the 
effete  despotisms  of  the  South,  the  Pope 
would  have  considered  the  interests  of  his 
Church  among  the  rising  republics  of  the 
West.  W e  should  have  thought  he  might 


*  “  It  is  cerUin  that  we  shall  shortlj  have  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Supreme  Tribunal.  .  .  .  Let 
us  then  endeavor  to  appear  before  that  tribunal  of 
God  in  such  guise  as  to  be  able  to  feel  the  effects  of 
his  mercy  and  the  act  of  his  justice.” — Ijttter  of 
Ptu$  IX.  to  th*  Emperor  Xapoleon.  Vatican,  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1860. 
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have  remembered  the  time  when  that 
Church  employed  its  agency  in  liberating 
the  slave,  in  extending  personal  freedom, 
in  rescuing  oppressed  communities  from 
the  gripe  of  despots  ;  and  that  he  would 
have  hesitated,  before  making  that  which 
had  been  the  vanguard  of  progress  in  an 
age  of  darkness,  the  vanguard  of  darkness 
in  an  age  of  progress.  We  should  have  ■ 
thought  he  would  have  remembered  the 
time  when  Italy  was  covered  with  proud 
republics,  who  held  high  the  besicon  of 
science,  illuminating  the  sword  of  Liberty 
in  the  sight  of  a  benighted  feudal  world. 
We  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
recalled  those  Italian  democracies  whose 
freedom  his  predecessors  protected  as  the 
most  valuable  safeguard  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  opposed  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  legions  of  the  same  Emperors 
of  Austriii,  at  whose  feet  he  would  pros¬ 
trate  that  independence  in  common  with 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  We  should 
have  thought  he  might  have  remembered 
that  the  despotism  which  ho  was  defend¬ 
ing  had  struck  down  the  life  and  w'as  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  Catholic  Poland. 

The  attempt  to  take  the  Papal  dominion 
out  of  the  limits  of  popular  rights,  by  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  hedged  round  by  peculiar 
sanctity  as  the  fief  of  Catholic  Christen¬ 
dom  is,  we  think,  ujKm  every  plea  which 
has  been  drawn  in  its  favor,  as  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  the  attempt  to  defend  the  claims 
of  the  discarded  princes  on  the  ground  of 
legitimacy.  The  estates  which  came  in 
)>os8es8ion  of  the  Church  by  legacy,  or 
from  the  personal  patrimony  of  the  l*opes 
themselves,  would  doubtless  have  founded 
a  little  princip.ality  ;  but  these  would  have 
been  too  weaK  to  support  an  independent 
sovereignty,  and  do  not  comprise  the  do¬ 
minions  on  which  the  temj)oral  jwwer  of 
the  Papacy  mainly  rests.  The  bequests 
of  Matilda  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Spoleto  and  Ancona,  Imperial  fiefs,  the 
reversion  of  which  she  was  not  legally 
entitled  to  grant ;  and  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Spoleto  and  Anoon.a,  have 
long  since  fallen  from  the  grasp  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiffs  The  basis  of  the  Pope’s  temporal 

Cow’er  really  rests  upon  States  which  have 
ecn  acquired  by  violence,  or  by  fraud  of 
a  very  sinister  Kind.  Cardinal  Albornez 
built  up  that  power  at  Home  on  the  ruins 
of  a  factious  nobility.  Julius,  in  Ciir,  oiH*n 
fight,  panoplied  as  a  soldier,  won  Bologna 
and  Perugi.a.  Caisar  Borgia  by  downright 
treachery  seized  Faenza  and  Rimini.  Six¬ 


tus  rV.,  by  means  still  more  reprehensible, 
got  possession  of  Imola  and  Forli.  Hence 
the  Papal  territories  have  experienced  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  conquest.  Under 
Julius  II.  they  extended  to  Terraoina. 
Under  Clement  VII.,  they  again  fell  back 
to  the  Legations.  Outlying  Italian  States 
have  struggled  for  them  wdth  the  same 
ardor  as  ioreign  princes.  The  Venetians 
seized  Bologna  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  the  same  nonchalance  as  Bonaparte 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  both, 
doubtless,  felt  they  had  as  much  right  to 
do  so  as  Clement  VII.  had  to  subvert  its 
republic,  and  convert  it  into  an  appanage 
of  the  Iloly  See.  Tlie  Bolognese  in  our 
day  are  in  no  worse  plight  than  their 
compatriots  of  San  Marino  were  some 
three  centuries  ago.  For  this  republic 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Julius,  but  contrived 
to  regain  its  liberties  under  his  effeminate 
successor.  In  this  dispute  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  amount  of  assertion,  but  it 
really  takes  away  our  breath  to  be  told  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  tliat  States 
which  have  been  acquired  by  violence  and 
rapine,  which  have  been  bandied  about  as 
the  toy  of  conquest,  which  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  tom  up  by  their  ecclesiastical 
guardians  themselves  into  principalities 
for  their  kinsfolks  and  dependents  —  that 
States  of  this  character  are  surrounded  by 
a  sanctity  like  to  that  fire  which  inclosed 
Moses  when  he  entered  the  burning  bush, 
and  that  none  can  intrude  without  sacri¬ 
lege,  though  it  be  the  original  owner 
striving  to  gain  possession ! 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  that  justice 
which  is  appealed  to  as  the  real  ground 
iqKjn  which  the  religious  character  of 
these  Estates  rests?  We  are  ready  to 
admit,  if  that  justice  be  poMtively  over¬ 
whelming,  that  our  opponents  have  a  fair 
cause  in  their  hands.  We  will  state  the 
last  in  their  own  terais.  It  is  this.  There 
are  a  community  of  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty  millions  of  believers.  One  hundred  and 
tw’enty-seven  millions,  while  spending  the 
superfluity  of  their  own  resources  upon 
their  social  comforts  in  this  world,  claim 
it  as  a  right  that  the  revenues  of  the  re¬ 
maining  three  millions  should  be  subtract¬ 
ed  from  the  social  comforts  of  the  owners, 

I  and  s{>ent  upon  the  spiritual  advantages 
of  the  whole  oommunity.  It  is  really  no¬ 
thing  else  th.an  the  exiiedient  of  victimiz¬ 
ing  a  class  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
society  into  wliich  it  enters.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  told  by  our  Celtic 
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friends  that  “  the  Popes  hold  their  domin¬ 
ions  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  members 
of  the  Church,  and  that  each  member  has 
an  equitable  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Papal  patrimony  they  attempt 
to  practice  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Legations  the  very  same  species  of  fraud 
which  the  English  Governments  who  in¬ 
stituted  the  penal  laws,  practiced  upon 
them,  and  insult  tlieir  understandings 
quite  as  loudly  by  telling  them  to  accept 
what  is  in  reality  a  glaring  grievance,  as 
a  peculiar  favor.  They  place  the  burden 
of  the  support  of  their  Church  on  a  class 
who  deny  that  they  have  any  reason  to 
be  selected  for  this  singular  honor.  We 
think  the  Bolognese  may  very  fairly  turn 
round,  and  say,  if  the  benefits  are  equally 
distributed,  the  imposts  ought  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  distributed.  The  argument  then,  as  re¬ 
spects  justice,  is  like  all  the  other  pleas  of 
the  U1  tramontanes,  quite  the  other  way. 
Their  weapon  again  splinters  in  their 
gra.sp.  Before  the  Reformation,  when 
tlie  Papal  exchequer  had  its  treasure  from 
the  four  comers  of  Europe,  there  w.*i8 
some  reason  in  the  arrangement.  The 
inlnabitants  of  the  Pontifical  States  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  they  expended.  But 
after  the  Reformation,  to  throw  upon  the 
shouldei's  of  their  inhabitants  the  main 
support  of  the  Church  of  Catholic  Europe, 
when  the  pontifical  treasury  hardly  re¬ 
ceives  a  shilling  in  return,  surely  can  not 
be  reg.arded  in  any  other  relatiou  to  jus¬ 
tice  than  a  daring  violation  of  it.  If  this 
be  not  injustice,  we  must  get  our  old 
moral  text-books,  including  the  scholas¬ 
tics,  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  commence  a  new  exposition  of  the 
science  upon  the  broad  diffusive  princi¬ 
ple,  that  every  man’s  property  is  his 
neighbor’s. 

In  dealing  with  the  pontifical  question, 
the  French  pamiAleteers  have  been  strik¬ 
ingly  illogio^.  They  have  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  man  whose  impulsive 
imagination  hsts  outstripped  his  reasoning 
faculty.  The  conclusion  of  the  Imperial 
brochure,  Le  Pape  et  le  Conffres,  is  utter¬ 
ly  at  war  udth  the  leading  premises.  It 
sets  out  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  interests  of  Catholic 
Christendom  that  the  Pope  should  be  a 
temporal  sovereign,  and  ends  with  the 
proposition  of  despoiling  him  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  Estates.  It  states,  with 


*  Ireland  and  Italj,  p.  9. 


the  greatest  emphasis,  that  unless  the 
Pope  wields  a  temporal  scepter,  there  can 
be  no  securitv  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  Catholic  feurope:  yet  it  proposes  to 
reduce  his  sovereignty  to  the  head  of  a 
few  greasy  corporations.  It  avers,  with 
strange  dogmatism,  that  an  independent 
patrimony  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  him  who  sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  and 
thinks  this  an  excellent  reason  why  he 
should  depend  for  the  chief  portion  of  his 
revenues  upon  the  eleemosynary  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Irish  farmer  and  the  Bel¬ 
gian  merchant.  We  can  well  understand 
the  argument  of  Montalembert,  who, 
while  admitting  the  right  of  the  Central 
States  of  Italy  to  dispose  of  their  own 
destinies  on  the  ground  that  popular  will 
makes  law,  yet  withholds  that  right  from 
the  subjects  of  the  Pontifical  States  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  their 
government.  But  the  argument  which 
vindicates  that  right  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  in  the  same  breath  that  it  debars 
a  large  section  from  the  exercise  of  it, 
surpasses  our  comprehension.  We  must 
either  reject  the  conclusion  and  admit  the 
premiss,  or  reject  the  premiss  and  admit 
the  conclusion.  For  our  part,  we  equally 
rermdiate  both. 

Those  who  m.aintain  that  the  tem|>oral 
sovereignty  of  the  Po)>e  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  Catholic  Europe,  must  show 
that  those  interests  are  widely  difterent 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  what  they 
were  in  the  twelfth  century ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  Popes  did  not  reign. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
they  W'ere  subject  to  the  Emperors  of 
Gennany,  w’ho  annulled  or  confirmed 
their  election,  .and  who  sent  every  year 
commissioners  to  Rome  to  levy  the  money 
due  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  Popes 
at  this  period  u’ere  accustomed  to  date 
their  Acts  from  the  years  of  the  Ernix*- 
ror’s  reign,  and  stamp  their  coin  with  his 
name.  If  they  subsequently  seized  ujkui 
imperial  jurisdiction,  it  was  by  no  means 
owing  to  any  real  or  supjmsed  European 
interests  which  required  them  to  do  so, 
but  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  central 
authority  and  the  disorders  of  the  .age, 
which  enabled  them  not  only  to  assume 
independent  authority  w’ith  impunity,  but 
in  some  measure  forced  its  exercise  upon 
them.  Where,  then,  is  the  difference  ? 
Europe  was  similarly  parceled  out  into 
distinct  principalities.  The  Western  king- 
doras  had  arisen.  The  same  drama  was 
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played  out  on  the  theater  of  Italy  then  as  '  not  that  the  remnant  should  still  eneura- 
m  our  own  day,  with  the  costume  only  a  her  the  ground  like  the  blighted  trunk  of 
little  changed.  Whether  with  or  without  a  once  flourishing  tree,  but  that  it  should 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  Popes  yield  to  an  ofishoot  of  a  more  vigorous 
have  always  been  able,  by  the  power  of  i  creation. 

the  keys,  to  play  oflT  the  authority  of  one  !  Never  w'as  so  reckless  an  assertion  put 
king  ag-aiust  another.  Pope  Stephen,  •  forward  with  so  little  to  be  advanced  in 
though  without  an  acre,  had  no  difficulty  !  its  favor,  as  the  one  we  are  disputing, 
in  getting  Pepin  to  protect  him  from  the  !  Indeed,  so  far  is  the  temporal  dominion 
Lombard  ;  Pope  .lohn  called  in  Otho  to  j  of  the  Papacy  from  being  essential  to  its 
protect  him /from  the  Frank.  The  only  spiritual  interests,  that  every  tittle  of  his- 
striking  distinctions  between  the  two  '  torical  evidence  bearing  upon  the  case 
epochs  are  the  schism  in  WcsteiTi  Europe,  i  proves  it  has  been  most  destructive  to 
and  the  substitution  of  the  reign  of  law  1  those  spiritual  interests.  While  the 
for  the  reign  of  feudal  violence,  and  the  j  Church  was  unencumbered  with  royal 
abandonment  of  infantine  credulity  for  a  ,  rntrimony,  she  conquered  tw'o  thirds  of 
more  discrimin.ating  faith.  Surely  on  i  Europe.  When  she  was  endowed  with 
none  of  these  counts  will  the  Ultramon-  royal  patrimony,  she  lost  one  half  of  what 
tancs  rely  for  making  out  the  difference  she  had  gained.  When  the  Popes  were 
essential  to  the  solidity  of  their  argument,  without  a  rood  of  territory  they  could 
They  all,  indeed,  point  the  other  way.  call  their  own — when  the  prefects  of  the 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  there  was  Emperor  were  invc.sted  at  Rome  with  the 
ifo  necessity  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  power  of  the  sword,  their  spiritual  power 
of  the  Pope  when  he  extended  his  crozier  extended  itself  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
over  Europe,  but  that  necessity  became  to  the  fore.sts  of  Scandinavia  and  the 
evident  .as  soon  as  one  half  of  Europe  fell  Polish  frontier  of  Russia.  When  the 
away  from  him,  unless  wo  adopt  the  ab-  Papal  sovereignty  had  reached  its  hight 
surd  theory  put  forward  in  the  Imperial  — when  the  voluptnou*  Leo,  in  addition 
jiamph let,  that  a  chief's  claims  to  regality  to  its  present  territories,  extended  his 
increiise  w'ith  the  diminution  of  his  sub-  scepter  over  P.arma,  Modena,  Placentia, 
jects.*  Nor  will  they  find  more  support  and  the  richest  plains  of  Provence,  that 
m  the  two  last  counts  of  the  plea.  The  spiritual  power  w'as  driven  back  from  the 
overthrow  of  that  feudal  violence  in  sliores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  borders  of  the 
which  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  Church  had 
Papacy  took  its  rise  by  tlie  arm  of  the  her  spiritual  interests  alone  to  look  after, 
law,  if  admitted  to  have  any  force,  must  she  placed  those  interests  always  in  the 
point  to  the  extinction,  and  not  the  con-  ascendant ;  but  when  these  were  allied 
tinuatioii,  of  claims  whose  legitimacy  .the  with  the  claims  of  temporal  dominion,  the 
absence  of  that  law  alone  justified,  and  two  powers  jierpetually  came  in  contact ; 
whose  necessity  its  presence  has  super-  and  whenever  they  came  in  cont.act,  the 
seded.  We  .all  know  what  a  formidable  interests  which  w'ere  near  invariably  pre¬ 
power  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors  vailed  over  the  interests  which  were  re¬ 
built  upon  the  assumption  of  that  tempo-  mote ;  the  things  of  earth  constantly 
ral  sovereignty.  They  not  only  took  to  gained  precedence  over  the  things  of 
themselves  the  regal  state  of  the  Empe-  heaven.  At  the  two  periods  in  the  histo- 
rors,  but  were  enabled,  by  the  credulity  ry  of  modem  Europe  in  which  the  Roman 
of  the  age,  to  usurp  the  same  precedency  Church  had  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
which  the  Emperors  assumed  over  their  her  lost  possessions,  her  Pontiffs,  out  of 
monarchs,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  regard  to  their  temporal  interests,  were 
electing  kings,  and  annexed  to  the  scutch-  led  to  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
eon  of  the  fislierman  the  title  of  master  their  spiritual  antagonists,  and  thus  de- 
of  the  w'orld  and  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  feated  that  opportunity.  If  ever  there 
But  with  the  diminution  of  th.at  credulity  was  a  war  in  which  the  religious  interests 
those  absurd  pretensions  have  fallen  to  of  Rome  hung  trembling  in  the  balance, 
the  ground.  And  if  th.at  diminution  it  was  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
points  to  any  thing  now,  it  assuredly  is  Yet  Urban  VIII.  in  that  war,  out  of  jea- 

_ _ lousy  to  the  House  of  Austra,  allied  him- 

*  “  Plus  le  territoire  sent  petit,  plus  le  souverain  self  with  Sweden.  If  ever  there  was  a 
•ert  gmnd.”— P.  11.  1  time  when  Rome  might,  by  detaching 
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England,  have  aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  the  | 
Protestantism  of  the  North,  it  was  when  i 
James  II.  threw  his  crown  at  the  feet  of 
the  Jesuits.  Yet  at  that  critical  period 
Innocent  XI.,  out  of  jealousy  of  France, 
contravened  the  policy  of  those  Jesuits, 
and  dismissed  the  ambassador  whom 
James  sent  to  tender  fealty,  with  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  contempt.  Again, 
when  Alberoni  sought  to  place  the  Pre¬ 
tender  in  the  seat  of  George  I.,  and  again 
enthrone  the  old  faith  at  Westminster,  j 
Clement  XI.,  out  of  malevolence  to  Au&-  j 
tria,  refused  to  pay  the  necessary  subsi-  i 
dies.  But  even  with  this  worldly  astute¬ 
ness,  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  ’ 
for  their  sovereignty  either  independence  , 
or  respect  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  No  , 
empire  can  flourish  governed  by  a  succes-  ' 
sion  of  gouty  old  men  without  ancestry  ; 
or  descendants,  and  the  consecutive  ; 
policy  which  hereditary  lineage  brings  j 
with  it,  and  who  are  debarred  by  their  j 
profession  from  directing  an  army  in  their  ^ 
cabinet,  or  wielding  a  sword  in  the  field.  { 
The  only  Pontiff*  who  wore  martial  j 
greaves,  and  led  his  forces  to  battle,  cer-  j 
tainly  annexed  to  the  pontifical  scepter  j 
the  Central  States  of  Itdy,  but  his  victo-  | 
ries  shook  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  : 
Ills  spiritual  pretensions ;  and  wdiile  they  j 
proved  unstaole,  prepared  the  w’ay  for  a  ; 
wide-spread  revolt,  which  will  last  forever. 
This  exclusion  of  the  Popes  from  the  i 
great  attributes  of  sovereignty  has  debar-  j 
red  them  from  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty,  en¬ 
during  purpose,  and  driven  them  to  sup¬ 
port  their  power  by  miserable  shifts  and 
temporary  expedients.  The  temporal 
policy  of  the  Papacy  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  has  been  a  continuous  effort  to  bal¬ 
ance  itself  betw'eeu  the  rocking-stools  of 
France  and  Austria.  In  consequence,  it 
has  never  enjoyed  independetit  calm  or 
dignified  equipoise  for  a  moment.  The 
degradation  brought  upon  its  temporal 
affairs  has  afifected  its  spiritual  interests  in 
proportion,  until  both  in  our  day  seem  to 
suflfer  under  an  alarming  atrophy.  If  w’e‘ 
wanted  to  insure  the  catastrophe  which 
the  Ultramontanes  are  naturally  so  very 
anxious  to  avert,  "we  could  pursue  no 
readier  means  than  by  refraining,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  warnings,  from  using  the 
inciMon-knife,  and  allow  the  body  to  be¬ 
come  the  tomb  of  a  very  capacious  soul. 

But  if  the  proposition  of  the  necessity 
of  the  Pope’s  temporal  sovereignty  to  the 
Catholic  interests  of  Europe  be  absolutely 


untenable,  the  cause  alleged  for  that  ne¬ 
cessity  is  weaker  still.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  s-ays  he  must  be  independent 
of  foreign  authority,  because  he  is  the 
vicar  of  God.  Montalembert  gravely  as¬ 
sures  us,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  C.atholicity  that  he  must  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  his  own  subjects.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  Napoleon  should  in  his 
writings  totally  ignore  tne  plainest  evi¬ 
dence  of  history,  or  when  he  condescends 
to  use  his  pen,  he  should  allege  no  reason 
but  what  went  to  refute  himself.  But 
from  the  ecclesiastical  tribune  of  F'rance 
we  certainly  expected  a  different  sort  of 
perfonnance.  He  surely  can  not  be  ig¬ 
norant  that  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Greek  power  in  Italy  to  its  transfer  to 
Charlemagne,  Rome  and  its  adjoining 
principalities  were  governed  by  republics 
as  independont  of  the  Pope  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  ;  that  when  Italy 
fell  away  from  the  descendants  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  Rome  and  its  environs  w’ere  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  republic  again.  He  can  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  Roman  rcjmblic  reji- 
reseuted  no  other  pow’er  than  the  organ¬ 
ized  will  of  the  people — that  the  power  of 
the  purse  was  in  its  hands — that  the  judi¬ 
cial  and  military  officers  were  appointed 
by  its  executive  —  and  that,  instead  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  that  ex¬ 
ecutive  simply  guaranteed  to  him  its  pro¬ 
tection.*  He  can  not  be  ignonant  tnat, 
during  the  existence  of  this  republic,  the 
Papacy  enjoyed  its  most  healthy  action  ; 
that  it  was  equally  removed  from  domi¬ 
neering  arrogance  and  driveling  weak¬ 
ness  ;  that  it  made  its  greatest  conquests  ; 
that  itw'on  univei*sal  regard.  He  can  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  Po|>es,  instead  of  un¬ 
dermining  the  liberties  of  this  republic,  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  cherished  those 
liberties  as  the  buckler  of  their  spiritual 
independence  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  West.  He  can  not  be 
ignorant  th.at  the  legate  of  Clement  V. 
assisted  Rienzi  to  restore  that  constitution 
to  screen  his  spiritual  dominion  from  the 
attacks  of  a  ferocious  nobility.  Is  the 
essence  of  Catholic  interests  changed,  or 
are  w'e  not  arguing  with  the  chief  of 
a  party  who  holds  them  immutable  ? 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  a  Govem- 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  brief  outline  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  republic  in  SbntOndi.  Hut.  dt  la 
Llherte  en  Italie,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  Paris 
Edition.  1882. 
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ment  should  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy  now,  which 
would  have  been  its  destruction  then,  or 
that  a  government  which  was  deemed  its 
glory  then,  should  prove  its  degradation 
now  ?  Which  course  is  the  more  ration¬ 
al  ?  That  which  w’ould  surround  the 
Pontiff  with  the  arms  of  a  puissant  people, 
or  that  which,  by  degrading  the  people, 
leaves  the  Pontiff  at  the  mercy  of  every 
foreign  bully  whose  star  happens  to  be  in 
the  ascendant  ?  It  is  endent  that  no  ene¬ 
mies  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Italian  Church  than  those 
M’ho  would  place  its  supports  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Italian  commonwealth.  There  is, 
in  reality,  no  other  way  to  secure  its  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  nineteenth  century 
than  that  to  which  the  Popes  themselves 
had  recourse  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries.  If  M.  Montalembert 
would  protect  his  Church  from  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  the  (ierinan  or  the  Gaul,  he 
must  place  it  behind  the  rampart  of  a  free 
nation. 

That  the  Pope  ought  to  l)e  independent 
of  the  tem|)oral  dominion  of  his  spiritual 
subjects  we  deny ;  that  he  ought  to  be 
independent  of  foreign  control  we  admit ; 
but  m8te.ad  of  having  recourse  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  French  Emperor  to  se¬ 
cure  that  independence,  we  should  adopt 
that  precise  scheme  to  defeat  it.  I*overty 
almost  invariably  creates  dependence,  but 
poverty  is  a  relative  term.  Its  degree  is 
to  be  measure<l,  not  by  actual  destitution, 
but  by  the  chasm  w'hich  exists  between 
our  own  w'ants  and  our  lack  of  resources 
to  meet  them.  lie  is  the  poorest  man, 
not  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  social- 
scale,  but  he  w'ho  blends  the  highest  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  slenderest  estate.  Give  a 
beggar  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  warm  coat, 
he  is  rich.  Hut  it  requires  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus  to  supply  the  exchequer  of  a 
bankrupt  prince,  or  to  uphold  a  monarch 
on  his  throne  who  has  unbounded  designs, 
an  extravagant  court,  a  contracted  rev¬ 
enue,  a  small  territory,  and  disaffected 
subjects.  Yet  such  is  the  unenviable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Latin  Pontiff.  Out  of  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  second-rate  German 
principalitv,  ho  is  expected  to  support  the 
dignity  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
most  august  throne  in  the  universe,  to 
supply  the  exchequers  of  a  spendthrift 
body  of  cardinals,  all  of  whom  rank  with 
and  assume  the  pomp  of  crown  princes,  to 


maintain  a  brilliant  diplomatic  staff,  to 
endow  and  support  institutions  for  the 
propagation  of  his  creed  over  the  world, 
to  build  magnificent  mausoleums  and  bas¬ 
ilicas,  to  keep  in  repair  the  costly  sh  l  ines 
erected  in  Rome  by  the  indiscriminate 
prodigality  of  the  middle  ages,  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  arts,  of  which  his  capital  is  the 
temple,  to  dispense  profuse  streams  of 
charity,  and  to  supply  the  civil,  the  judi¬ 
cial,  and  the  social  and  military  require¬ 
ments  of  three  millions  of  subjects.  Of 
course  the  thing  is  impossible.  National 
works,  for  want  of  capital,  are  neglected. 
The  staff  of  officials,  being  ill  paid,  plunder 
the  traveler  and  victimize  the  people.  A 
^irit  of  di.saffection  is  constantly  excited. 
The  Pope,  being  obliged  to  depend  on 
foreign  armaments  for  the  police  of  his 
cities,  woumis  their  national  pride  in  its 
most  sensitive  part.  He  is  thus  driven  to 
seek  that  shelter  abroad  which  he  ought 
to  find  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects  at 
home.  'Fhe  slightest  influence,  by  this 
admirable  contrivance,  which  his  foreign 
protectors  choose  to  exert,  he  yields  to 
quite  as  jiassively  as  the  quicksilver  in  the 
glass  obeys  the  pressure  of  the  external 
atmosphere.  At  no  time  since  the  Ilefonn- 
ation,  when  this  system  began,  have  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Latin  Church  been 
screened  from  that  influence.  The  Popes 
have  successively  w’ieldeii  or  surrendered 
their  most  potent  spiritual  w'eapons  at  the 
beck  of  foreign  dictation.  Paul  V.,  in 
1006,  excommunicated  the  Venetians  at 
the  bidding  of  Spain.  Ganganelli,  in  1773, 
disbanded  the  Jesuits  at  the  bidding  of 
France.  Pius  VI.,  under  the  influence  of 
Austria,  in  1789,  refused  to  enter  into  re¬ 
lations  with  the  liberated  Netherlands ; 
just  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day  an¬ 
other  Leo,  under  the  influence  of  Spain, 
refuse  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  re¬ 
publics  of  South-America  when  they  as¬ 
serted  their  independence.  The  fact  is, 
the  Papal  States,  instead  of  securing  ab¬ 
solute  authority  to  their  possessor,  really 
make  him  the  most  dependent  man  in 
Europe.  Did  we  want  to  find  a  person 
completely  subordinate  to  his  class,  de¬ 
pending  for  his  existence  on  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils,  we  would  not  go  to  the 
garrets  of  Spitalfields:  we  would  enter 
the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 

Now  the  beauty  of  the  French  proposi¬ 
tion  is,  that  it  would  augment,  to  a  fearful 
extent,  this  not  very  desirable  state  of 
things.  To  relieve  the  patient,  it  actually 
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proposes  that  the  malady  under  which  he 
IS  laboring  should  be  fnghtfully  increased. 
The  Pope  is  to  sit  upon  his  august  throne, 
surrounded  with  bis  prodigal  court  and 
his  princely  staff  of  cardinals;  but  his 
territory  is  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  his 
revenues  to  be  diminished.  Just  so  much 
rule  is  to  be  allowed  him  as  would  entail 
all  the  lavish  ex{>enditure  to  which  he  is 
at  present  subject,  while,  for  the  means  of 
meeting  that  expenditure,  he  is  thrown 
upon  the  precarious  support  of  eleemo¬ 
synary  aid.  The  Emperor  would  pre¬ 
serve  with  scrupulous  delicacy  all  the 
Pope's  regalia,  but  put  a  wallet  round  his 
waist,  and  send  him  forth  to  beg  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  position  of  the 
Pope  would  become  a  social  solecism  of 
the  most  glaring  character ;  while,  in 
point  of  servility,  the  post  of  a  sweeper  at 
a  crossing  would  be  independent  in  com¬ 
parison.  If  he  bolds  out  his  cap,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  not  to  till  up  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  most  prodigal  ex|>enditure 
and  the  most  beggarly  estate.  If  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Napoleon  is  to  be  paramount  in 
the  Peninsula,  who  does  not  see  that  this 
is  the  very  scheme  required  to  convert 
the  Pope  into  the  first  almoner  of  his 
throne  r  The  Emperor  can  not  surely  be 
in  earnest  in  this  attempt  to  be  ubiquitous. 
Surely  he  must  feel  that  it  is  enough  for  a 
man  even  of  his  energy  to  mold  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  some  thirty-six  millions  of  excita¬ 
ble  subjects,  without  wishing  to  don  the 
Papal  tiara,  and,  disguised  in  the  pontifi¬ 
cal  Dalmatic,  to  give  laws  to  the  whole 
Papal  community.  The  world  has  been 
often  compared  to  a  masquerade  ;  and  the 
cliiefs  of  tbe  Latin  Church  have  too  often 
supplied  poets  with  facts  to  justify  the 
similitude.  But  this  is  a  travesty,  M’hich 
would  fiir  exceed  all  th.at  has  been  contri¬ 
buted  in  this  way  by  the  past ;  though  it 
is  not  a  whit  more  startling  than  the  ex- 
traordinarv  reason  by  which  it  is  accom¬ 
panied.  I'he  Kings  of  France,  when  they 
wanted  to  make  their  cousins  of  England 
the  mere  mouthpiece  of  their  jiolicy,  con¬ 
verted  them  into  mere  Frenchmen  on 
their  bounty.  But  they  had  not  the  as¬ 
surance  to  announce  to  the  M’orld  that 
this  step  was  taken  to  insure  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Tliis  refinement  of  despotism 
was  reserved  for  the  enlightened  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  generation. 

In  reality,  we  see  no  escape  for  the 
Papacy  from  its  present  embarrassment 
unless  in  that  very  Italian  unity  to  which 
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events  are  fast  tending,  bnt  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  present  an  insuperable  obsta¬ 
cle.  The  circumstances  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  add  to  its  complications  will 
only  hasten  its  cure.  The  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  this  matter  is  quite  identified  with 
that  of  expediency.  The  Pofie  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  royalty.  The  temporal  reve¬ 
nues  of  his  estates  will  neither  be  squan¬ 
dered  on  the  support  of  a  feudal  court,  nor 
absorbed  in  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  institutions  which  have  no  reference 
to  those  States,  but  drawn  into  the  natu¬ 
ral  reservoirs  of  finance,  and  find  their 
legitimate  use  in  contributing  to  defr.ay 
the  expenses  of  a  national  government. 
Tlie  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  accruing 
from  lands  with  which  the  Church  has 
been  enfeoffed  by  special  beqmrst,  will  not 
be  touched  by  the  surrender  of  its  tempo¬ 
ral  sovereignty.  These  will  still  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pontiff,  to  fulfill  the 
wishes  of  the  testators.  The  change, 
therefore,  will  not  involve,  even  in  the 
fiincy  of  the  most  scrupulous,  a  shadow'  of 
spoliation.  It  will  simply  separate  two 
agents  which  have  always  been  in  antagon¬ 
ism,  and  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
united.  It  will  dissolve  a  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  compound,  the  elements  of  which, 
instead  of  adding  force  to  each  other  by 
their  union,  have  only  destroyeti  their 
mutual  efficiency.  It  will  destroy  that 
jumble  of  interests  by  which  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  three  millions  of  people  have 
been  treated  as  the  church  dues  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people, 
with  whom,  except  in  their  religion,  they 
have  nothing  in  common.  If  the  Po{>e,  as 
he  avers,  holds  his  temporal  revenues  in 
trust  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  he  cer- 
t.ainly  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  com¬ 
plain  of  an  arrangement  which,  while  it 
takes  off  his  shoulders  a  load  which  would 
sink  a  navy,  imjmsed  by  the  retention  of 
those  revenues,  insures  for  them  a  more 
economical  and  impartial  administration 
than  they  have  ever  experienced.  In  this 
step  a  great  good  is  not  effected  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  oviL  But  minor  rights  are 
redeemed  to  carry  out  the  larger  rights 
of  national  sovereignty  to  their  legitimate 
development.  The  whole  process  of  the 
change  is  on  the  side  of  justice ;  of  justice 
downtrodden  for  four  centuries,  of  justice 
clamoring  to  be  heard  by  the  voice  of 
three  millions  of  oppressed  people,  backed 
by  the  voice  of  twelve  millions  of  regene¬ 
rated  compatriots,  who  stand  w’ith  the  un- 
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Hheathed  sword,  not  in  the  attitude  of 
petition,  but  demaiid.  They  do  not  seek 
the  destruction  of  tlie  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  same  narrow  spirit 
of  .agiifrandizement  with  which  the  Papacy 
destroyed  the  rights  they  are  all  anxious 
to  reclaim ;  but  simply  to  restore  to  the 
Church  and  State  what  is  their  due,  to 
reconcile  the  governed  with  their  rulers, 
and  to  prevent  not  only  Church  and  State, 
but  the  rulers  .and  the  governed,  from  in¬ 
flicting  upon  each  other  mutual  wounds, 
and  from  burying  under  those  mutual 
wounds  the  interests  of  the  nation.  . 

The  French  scheme  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Papacy  is  founded  upon  a  project 
quite  as  wild  and  untenable  as  the  scheme 
itself  Itali.an  unity  is  not  to  consist  in  one 
constitutional  state  extending  its  scepter 
from  Cahabria  to  the  Alps,  but  in  the  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  de  facto  governments, 
bound  together  with  the  swathes  of  a 
national  confeder.ition.  This  scheme  has 
ever  been  uppermost  in  the  Emperor’s 
thoughts.  It  was  the  idea  which  led  him 
into  the  war.  We  find  it  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  before  and  after  the  peace  at 
Villafranca,  We  find  it  in  his  holographs 
to  the  Pope ;  it  takes  up  the  foreground 
of  the  last  brochure  from  the  Imperial 
pen.  Whether  Veiietia  be  Austrian  or 
Italian ;  whether  Etruria  enjoyed  Prince 
Jerome,  or  lapsed  to  Piedmont,  or  reverts 
again  to  the  rule  of  its  petty  dukes ; 
whether  the  Legations  were  held  in  suze¬ 
rainty  for  the  Pope,  or  followed  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Central  Italy,  the  interminable 
federation  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view, 
as  the  last  phase  which  regenerated  Italy 
is  destined  to  assume.  The  Pope  is  to 
preside  over  its  councils.  Its  army  is  to 
support  the  Pontiff  on  his  throne.  Its 
voice  is  to  give  organized  expression  to 
the  national  will.  The  subject  has  been 
so  much  cried  up  by  the  Parisian  press, 
that  it  has  g.ained  adherents  abroad  in 
persons  who  can  not  be  supposed  to  act 
in  collusion  with  the  Emperor.  An  Italian 
writer  of  some  distinction  has  invited  his 
countrymen  to  keep  up  their  provincial 
distinctions,  and  recur  to  the  federated 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,*  under  the 
plea  that  institutions  under  which  Italy 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century  can 
not  fail  to  insure  her  prosperity  in  the 
.  nineteenth.  And  the  astute  nobleman,  to 
whose  keeping  Lord  Derby  has  twice  in- 

*  Guemtzzi. 


trusted  the  foreign  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  declared  to  his  brother  peers,*  that 
because  Italy  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  miles  in 
mean  breadth,  and  had  the  misfortune  of 
commanding  the  range  of  two  se.as,  he 
saw  no  hope  of  shielding  its  territories 
from  foreign  aggression,  unless  in  the  bul¬ 
wark  that  would  arise  from  a  congeries  of 
States  linked  together  by  the  ties  of 
federal  union.  Even  had  these  reasons 
been  more  potential,  and  Napoleon’s  mo¬ 
tives  as  chivalrous  as  they  were  said  to 
be,  there  are  two  trifling  objections  to  the 
project.  At  the  present  point  of  Italian 
consolid.ation,  it  is  impracticable ;  and  at 
no  preceding  stage  was  it  practicable  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  Italy’s  independence. 
At  anv  stage  of  the  proceeding,  it  was  a 
delusion.  When  it  was  first  mooted,  it 
was  a  snare ;  now  it  is  a  blunder. 

The  fact  is,  Italy  can  not  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  a  united  government  since  the 
Greek  empire  went  dowm  before  the  con¬ 
flicting  blows  of  the  Kings  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  and  the  Popes  were  supported  by 
the  vigorous  arm  of  the  Norman  and  the 
Frank.  The  scepter  even  of  the  strongest 
of  its  Franconian  kings  was  held  with  too 
weak  a  hand  to  impress  upon  the  Penin¬ 
sula  the  consistent  marks  of  a  dominant 
administration.  Nor  did  the  subsequent 
republics,  which  grew  up  under  the 
shadow  of  that  weakness,  supply  by  any 
sort  of  civic  union  the  defects  of  that  Im¬ 
perial  authority  whose  faint  vestiges  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  extraordinary  blaze 
of  glory  which  they  kindled.  The  onion 
of  these  republics  was  confined  to  military 
matters ;  and  even  in  this  domain  was 
casual,  was  limited  to  special  objects,  and 
never  embraced  the  entire  Peninsula.  In 
its  most  flourishing  aspect,  it  never  rose 
higher  than  a  mere  league  to  protect  the 
contracting  cities  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Turk  or  the  German  Emperor.  As  soon 
as  the  immediate  danger  which  brought 
them  together  was  dispelled,  they  began 
to  discharge  those  blows  upon  one  an¬ 
other  which  they  ought  to  have  reserved 
for  the  common  enemy.  But  these  feuds, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  compara¬ 
tively  innocuous  as  far  as  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  were  concerned. 
For  their  surrounding  communities  were 


I  •  Speech  on  Ix)rd  Normanby’i  motion  for  the 
production  of  papers  relative  to  the  annexation  of 
I  Savoy,  February  14. 
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pimilarly  distracted  by  internal  broils,  and  as  if  we  had  mounted  one  step  higher  in 
Italy  could  afford  to  cherish  her  private  the  scale  of  national  greatness.  Yet,  sin- 
tumults  without  prejudice  to  her  pre^mi-  gularly  enough,  the  success  of  all  these 
nence.  But  when  those  nations  become  tremendous  efforts  after  weakness  has  left 
consolidated,  she  immediately  fell  into  the  us  the  strongest  nation  in  Europe  ;  while 
rear,  and  tamely  followed  those  whom  she  our  neighbors,  the  Germans,  who  have 
had  proudly  led.  Had  the  Italians  al-  struggled  for  federative  stren^h  with  the 
lowed  their  Central  States  to  resume  their  same  success  as  we  have  struggled  for 
old  autonomy,  they  would  have  committed  consolidated  weakness,  have  been  left  the 
a  stupid  anachronism,  which  could  only  feeblest  nation  in  Europe.  But  the  fact 
have  been  palliated  bjr  the  adoption  of  is,  the  voice  of  experience  in  this  matter 
Comte’s  scheme  of  tearing  up  Europe  into  is  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  reason, 
sixty  small  republics.  Before  they  permit  Not  only  is  the  projxisition  sought  to  be 
their  recent  vote  to  be  interfered  w’ith  by  made  out  false,  but  its  direct  contrary  is 
the  revival  of  any  portion  of  their  old  mu-  true.  Federal  governments,  in  their 
nicipal  organizations,  w'e  w'ould  advise  strongest  form,  that  is,  based  upon  an 
them  to  persuade  the  Western  nations  ecjuality  of  rights,  can  have  no  elements 
likewise  to  move  backwards  some  three  of  strength  which  a  consolidated  monarchy 
or  four  centuries.  If  Tuscany  Is  to  be  does  not  possess,  based  upon  the  same 
separated  from  Sardinia,  and  V cnice,  equality  or  rights ;  while  they  have  many 
Home,  and  Naples  to  continue  to  rejoice  peculiar  elements  of  w'eakness.  They  can 
in  autonomic  institutions,  by  all  means  let  not  embody  a  greater  number  of  forces, 
the  Italians  advise  France  to  restore  the  or  inspire  those  forces  with  more  martial 
independent  jurisdiction  of  Champagne,  ardor,  than  a  constitutional  monarchy  is 
Burgundy,  Provence,  Brittany,  and  roi-  able  to  do ;  wdiile,  in  unity  of  action,  in 
too,  and  England  to  resume  her  Hep-  concerted  and  well-organized  measures  of 
tarchy,  to  admit  the  separate  sovereignty  defense,  in  harmony  and  effectiveness  of 
of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  give  discipline,  they  are  immeasurably  inferior, 
up  the  artificial  ties  which  bind  ber  to  her  The  prevailing  delusion  in  this  matter  a|>- 
iiumerous  colonies.  Before  the  Italians  pears  to  us  to  spring  from  the  fact,  that 
quietly  acquiesce  in  the  permanent  disin-  where  the  troops  of  absolute  monarchies 
tegration  of  their  territory,  they  must  get  have  encountered  the  troops  of  a  free  con- 
the  principle  distinctly  recognized,  that  a  federation,  they  have  been  soundly  beaten, 
population  of  one  to  three  millions,  at  the  The  forces  of  the  Lombard  cities  beat 
average  rate  of  one  hundred  per  square  Frederic  Barbarossa ;  the  Swiss  beat  the 
mile,  IS  the  safest  limit  that  a  State  can  House  of  Hapsburg ;  the  Dutch  beat  the 
assume,  and  press  its  adoption  upon  Eu-  Spaniards;  the  Americans  beat  the  incr- 
rope.  But,  until  they  can  do  this,  we  cenary  armies  of  George  HI.  But  in  each 
would  advise  the  Italians  to  regard  the  of  these  cases,  the  free  arm  raised  in  de- 
establishment  of  their  old  divisions  with  fense  of  the  right  was  pitted  against  the 
some  spark  of  that  indignation  which  kin-  enslaved  arm  raised  in  defense  of  the 
dred  projects  would  arouse  in  the  English  wrong.  It  was  the  dauntless  spirit  in¬ 
breast  if  attempted  to  be  enforced  here ;  spired  bjr  the  tremendous  interests  at 
and  no  matter  what  ooroneted  heads  stake  which  secured  the  victory.  But  in 
may  recommend  the  prescription,  to  have  this  respect,  even  a  federal  republic  enjoys 
a  care  of  swallowing  as  a  restorative  w'hat  no  advantages  over  a  constitutional  nion- 
the  Western  nations  would  regard  as  a  archy.  tTnder  both  forms  of  government 
drug  the  most  destructive  to  their  nation-  the  same  liberties  may  be  secured,  while 
al  greatness.  the  interests  which  a  consolidated  mou¬ 

lt#  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  peculiar  archy  procures  for  its  subjects  are  much 
elements  of  strength  in  federju  govern-  greater  than  those  which  would  be  pos- 
raents  which  single  monarchies  do  not  sessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  ter- 
iiossess,  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  water  ritory  ii  their  power  was  weakened  by 
nave  committed  a  series  of  fearful  bluii-  being  parceled  out  among  distinct  muni- 
ders.  The  whole  coarse  of  our  history  cipalities.  In  contests,  therefore,  with 
has  been  an  attempt  to  defeat  these  ele-  despotic  States,  the  subjects  of  a  constitu- 
ments  of  strength,  in  order  to  take  up  tional  mortarchy,  besides  fighting  for  lib- 
with  consolidated  weakneas,  and  at  each  erties  quite  as  ample  as  could  be  giiaran- 
point  of  success  we  have  actually  shouted  |  teed  to  them  by  the  freest  federal  State, 
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would  find  those  liberties  mingled  wider 
interests  ;  and  it  is  but  following  out  the 
principle  of  the  argument  to  suppose  that 
the  intrepidity  of  their  spirit  would  rise 
with  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
Instead  of  lighting  for  a  few  bleak  moun¬ 
tain-tops,  or  undrained  marshes,  or  sea- 
deluged  lagunes,  they  would  uplift  their 
shield  over  a  well-cultivated  country,  over 
richly-stored  granaries,  over  world-wide 
commerce,  over  wealthy  civic  corjiora- 
tions.  The  augmentation  of  the  national 
treasury  would  enable  them  to  take  in¬ 
creased  measures  of  defense.  Their  army 
would  uphold  one  flag :  it  w’ould  be  ani¬ 
mated  W’lth  one  spirit :  it  would  possess  a 
compact  organization :  its  stroke  would 
fall  with  the  s|)eed  and  decision  of  a  thun¬ 
derbolt.  Hut  the  array  of  a  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  singularly  deficient  in 
each  of  these  great  ingredients  of  success. 
If  Italy,  therefore,  labors  under  strategical 
disadvantages — which  wo  deny;  if  her 
territory  be  exposed  on  all  sides  to  attack 
— which,  indeed,  it  is  incipient  madness  to 
assert ;  yet  instead  of  alleging  that  as  a 
reason  for  not  placing  her  teritory  under 
the  aegis  of  a  oonstitution.al  monarchy,  we 
should  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  arguments  that  could  be  adduced  in 
its  favor. 

Hut  in  reality  the  geographical  position 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  its  historical  traditions, 
cry  out  most  loudly  against  the  adoption 
of  the  course  w’hich  their  testimony  is  per¬ 
verted  to  support.  Italy  enjoys  the  most 
compact  territory  in  Europe ;  she  is, 
therefore,  less  fitted  than  any  other  State 
to  support  a  factitious  aggregate  of  States. 
She  IS  not,  like  America,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  continent,  with  a  belt  of 
mighty  States  rising  alx>ut  her,  requiring 
corporate  union.  Nor  are  her  provinces 
like  the  Swiss  Cantons,  divided  by  great 
mountains,  but  well  knit  together  as  com¬ 
ponent  members  of  one  body,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  common  head  to  utilize  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  give  their  energies  scope  and 
direction.  Most  communities  which  have 
adopted  a  federal  government  have  done 
so  out  of  a  feeling  of  compromise.  Each 
of  the  contracting  States  has  enjoyed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  their  isolation  whicii  none 
wished  to  surrender  to  the  other.  An 
organization,  therefore,  was  established, 
which  caused  union  without  the  sacrifice 
of  existing  rights.  When  the  Dutch  met 
at  Utrecht ;  when  the  Americans  met  at 
Washington ;  when  the  Swiss  met  at 


Griitli;  each  of  the  deputies  represented 
States  which  had  district  franchises  to  de¬ 
fend,  while  none  w’ere  so  eminent  above 
the  rest  as  to  absorb  all  existing  interest 
in  its  domain.  But  in  Italy  no  such  pro¬ 
vincial  interests  exist.  Its  existing  States 
have  been  created  and  upheld  by  the 
agents  of  its  foreign  oppressors.  All  the 
governments  except  one  are  rotten.  All 
the  governments  except  one  are  hated  by 
the  people.  ’No  course,  therefore,  is  so 
natural,  or  so  prudent,  as  to  stretch  the 
authority  of  the  government  which  is 
sound  over  the  Peninsula,  and  bring  the 
outlying  provinces  which  h.ave  no  iiuieiit- 
ance  of  freedom  to  cherish  under  its  di¬ 
rection.  To  have  dug  up  the  past  in 
order  to  construct  a  federal  government 
in  Italy  upon  liberties  which  perished 
three  centuries  ago,  would  have  been 
quite  as  absurd  as  exc.avating  the  ruins  of 
one  of  its  ancient  buildings,  and  making 
them  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  much 
weightier  than  that  which  their  own  col¬ 
umns  many  centuries  since  declined  to 
support.  If  the  shattered  fragments  in 
their  complete  state  were  not  able  to 
cohere,  with  wh.at  reason,  by  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  their  parts,  could  we  expect  them 
to  sustain  the  incumbent  weight  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  constitution  ?  The  sectional  divisions 
on  which  that  constitution  must  have  leant 
for  its  support,  would  have  revived  the 
past  heritage  of  discord,  would  have 
awakened  that  spectral  train  of  feuds  and 
jealousies  which  blighted  Italy’s  prospects 
centuries  ago,  would  have  exposed  her 
councils  again  to  the  influence  of  the  for¬ 
eigner,  and  afforded  him  a  ready  means  ot 
assuming  his  old  usurpation.  Italy  would 
have  found  her  house  swept  and  garnished, 
only  that  the  evil  spirit  of  despiotism  might 
return  with  a  reinforcement  of  diabolic 
agency,  and  take  up  his  old  quarters  in 
her  w'lth  double  safeguards  against  future 
ejectment.  It  would  have  l^en  madness 
to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  danger  to  obtain 
defective  institutions,  with  an  ark  of  re¬ 
fuge  at  hand,  ready  without  danger  to 
raise  Italy  to  the  summit  of  glory.  It 
would  have  been  madness  in  Italy,  with  a 
strong  government  at  hand,  at  the  peril 
of  her  former  degradation,  to  have  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  take  up  with  a  weak 
form  of  government  from  choice,  which 
other  people  have  only  adopted  from  neces¬ 
sity.  Are  the  recollections  of  the  Guelph 
and  the  Ghibelline,  of  the  Neri  and  tne 
Hianchi,  of  the  Sforza  and  Visconti,  of  the 
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Famesi  and  the  Medici,  of  that  classical 
importance  that  they  deserved  to  be  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  legislation  of  our  time,  at 
the  risk  of  national  destruction  ;  or  was  it 
not  the  wiser  policy,  by  bringing  them 
under  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  which 
would  secure  the  national  interests,  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  them  forever? 

But  if  a  Confederation  of  Italian  States, 
based  upon  free  institutions,  is  untenable, 
the  prospect  becomes  doubly  untenable, 
as  it  emanates  from  the  Tuileries,  allied 
with  the  existing  governments  of  Italy, 
and  Mmished  with  the  pomp  of  the 
French  Emperor’s  rhetoric.  In  this  form 
it  would  not  have  the  poor  merit  of  con¬ 
ferring  even  a  momentary  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine  upon  Italy ;  but  would  wear  the 
guise  of  absolute  impracticability,  or  as¬ 
sume  the  mask  of  independence  only  to 
betray  it.  What  is  the  actual  proposition ' 
commended  to  our  notice  by  what  M. 
Grandguillot  w'ould  call  the  logic  of  cir¬ 
cumstances?  The  leopard  is  to  change 
its  sjKJts,  the  serpent  its  skin.  Venice  is 
to  enjoy  an  Austrian  archduke,  who  is  to 
bring  in  his  pocket  a  free  constitution. 
Frederic  of  Naples  is  to  become  the  Me- 
lancthon  of  constitutional  ]K>litic8.  Pius 
IX.  is  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  to  join  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  secularizing  church  property,  and  in 
proclaiming  war  against  his  own  claim  of 
investiture.  These  gentlemen  are  to  meet 
w'ith  the  Governor  of  the  little  republic  of 
San  Marino  in  the  camerino  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  to  hold*  periodical  consultations 
on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Is  there  the  faint¬ 
est  hope  of  bringing  such  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  repulsive  atoms  together, 
or  having  got  them  together,  to  secure 
their  concurrence  in  a  single  resolution  ? 
Every  step  in  the  organization  of  such  a 
government  would  require  a  miracle,  and 
when  in  being,  it  would  require  the  con¬ 
stant  interposition  of  miraculous  agency 
to  keep  it  from  falling  to  pieces.  We  can 
clearly  understand  the  prospect  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Imperial  programme  at 
the  outset  of  the  Italian  campaign.  It 
meant  nothing  less  than  Prince  Jerome 
on  the  throne  of  Etruria;  Venice  and 
liombardy  united  under  the  scepter  of 
Piedmont ;  Rome  and  Naples  subject  to 
the  domination  of  France.  Then  there 
was  a  very  definable  issue.  Italy  would 
undoubtedly,  in  that  case,  have  had  to 
undergo  a  second  novitiate,  in  that  school 
which  our  neighbors  very  considerately 
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opened  some  half  a  century  ago,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  nations  who  were  iiostu- 
l.ants  for  freedon.  But  to  plav  with  this 
scheme  after  the  peace  of  Villafranc.a,  is 
th.at  sort  of  absurd  trifling  which  would 
disgrace  the  most  visionary  utopist  in  pol¬ 
itics.  Every  one  knows  that  union  is  the 
very  essence  of  federative  government, 
but  what  union  could  be  expected  from 
powers  w’hich  embrace  in  their  co-relation 
every  element  of  discord?  A  Calvinist 
from  Dort,  an  ITItramont.ano  from  Rome, 
and  a  Rationalist  from  Bonn,  would  as 
soon  agree  upon  a  definite  code  of  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  regulation  of  a  Christian 
Church,  as  the  present  Italian  executive 
upon  any  conjoint  mode  of  civil  adminis¬ 
tration.  Every  element  of  civic  strife 
which  history  can  present  or  poetic  fiction 
devise  woulci  be  brought  into  direct  con¬ 
flict,  and  so  felicitously  combined  .as  to 
produce  the  wildest  uproar.  A  little  bit 
of  democracy  would  have  to  make  its 
claims  he.ard  by  the  side  of  a  huge  impe- 
ri.al  despotism  ;  a  constitutional  monarchy 
W'Oiild  have  to  settle  its  terms  with  the 
highest  theocratical  pretension.  The  tu¬ 
mult  produced  by  the  attempt  to  give 
org.anic  utterance  to  powers  w'hich  con¬ 
found  all  unity  on  earth,  would  lead  the 
Italians  to  believe  that  pandemonium  had 
succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  bowels  of  Etna,  which  Claudian  de¬ 
scribed  some  hundred  years  ago. 

“  An  vicina  nobis  quassatis  iaucibus  AUtna 

ProtuHt  Enceladutn  ?  Nostros  an  forte  Pe¬ 
nates 

Appetiit  centum  Briarcia  turba  lacertis  ?” 

The  action  of  all  kinds  of  moral  law*s 
would  have  to  be  siisjiended,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  contrary  to  their  nature. 
The  Pope  would  be  supported  by  an 
army  most  earnestly  bent  upon  pulling 
him  down.  Sardinia  would  have  the 
greatest  national  force,  and  yet  would 
have  to  acquiesce  in  the  greatest  subjec¬ 
tion.  Those  States  would  exercise  the 
greatest  authority  who  had  the  least 
right  to  use  it.  It  is  evident  that  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  results  as  these,  the  French 
Emperor  w’ould  h.ave  to  go  back  to  that 
little  transaction  described  at  the  opening 
of  Genesis,  and  fashion  the  w’orld  over 
again  upon  principles  quite  different  to 
those  which  were  used  at  the  creation. 
And  to  what  purpose  would  his  eflbrfs 
tend  ?  That  Sardinia  might  be  outvoted ; 
that  Austria  might  not  only  again  become 
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I)arainount  in  the  Peninsula,  but  extend 
ler  influence  over  Piedmont ;  that  the 
blood  of  that  hecatomb  of  pliant  victims 
which  dyed  the  waters  ot  the  Mincio 
might  be  madly  wasted  upon  giving  en¬ 
larged  extension,  as  well  as  j)erraunent 
and  legal  vitality,  to  that  system  of  op¬ 
pression,  which  lie  exjwsed  his  own  life, 
as  well  as  sacrified  theirs,  to  strike  down 
in  Sardinia. 

It  is  usu.al  to  attribute  to  Napoleon 
deep-sighted  sagacity  and  far-reaching 
views ;  but  we  must  say  in  this  Italian 
business  he  has  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
blunders  which  would  have  blackened  the 
reputation  of  a  Sully,  and  made  even 
Torcy  seem  a  madman.  Just  as  he  is 
snatched  from  the  disasters  he  so  com- 
})lacently  stored  up  for  himself  by  the 
firmness  of  the  people  on  whom  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  enforce  his  views,  he  chooses  that 
auspicious  moment  to  clutch  territories 
which  his  ally  can  not  yield  without  dis¬ 
honor,  or  he  accept  without  disgrace. 
Had  the  engagements  been  fulfilled,  he,  in 
a  fume,  entered  into  at  Villafranca,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lower  the  dictatorial  pretensions 
of  Cavonr,*  .and  to  spite  the  ixipulation  of 
Etruria  for  being  guilty,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  st.atesman,  of  the  unpardon¬ 
able  folly  of  allowing  Jerome  to  escape 
uncrowned  from  their  capital ;  and  had  a 
confederation  been  run  np  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Dukes  to  their  dominions, 
upon  the  sandy  foundations  of  their  obso¬ 
lete  governments,  the  Emperor’s  charac¬ 
ter  would  li.ave  been  irretrievablv  dimm¬ 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  his  throne 
would  not  have  been  worth  three  months’ 
purchase.  But  he  is  no  sooner  rescued 
from  this  false  position  by  the  sound  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  jMJople  of  Italy,  than  he 
a^ain  tempts  his  destiny  by  thrusting 
himself,  in  the  teeth  of  that  discretion, 
into  another  false  jmsition,  in  despoiling 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Italy  of  its  fron¬ 
tier  provinces,  .and  in  ])roposing  to  link  its 
vigorous  members  with  the  rotten  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Home  and  Naples.  The  Em¬ 
peror  has  struck  into  the  right  path  just 
far  enough  to  disgust  his  old  friends,  and 
having  insured  the  hasting  enmity  of  his 
old  friends,  he  deflects  from  that  path  in 

*  Count  Cnvour  at  that  time  held  in  his  grasp 
four  portfolios.  He  was  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Minister  of  Finance,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs.  As  dictator  of  Sardinia,  he 
thought  himself  quite  master  of  the  situation. 


order  to  enjoy  the  just  opprobrium  of  his 
new  a.ssoci.ates.  He  has  arrayed  against 
him  the  Legitimists  of  every  country, 
lie  has  roused  the  ire  of  the  priest  party. 
He  has  incurred  the  savage  enmity  of  the 
Mazzinists.  As  he  formerly  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  rockets  of  Orsini  by  striking 
down  republicanism  in  Italy,  he  lately 
bared  his  bosom  to  the  knife  of  any  mad 
U.availlac  who  might  happen  to  think 
him.self  in.spired  to  present  religion  with 
another  victim  for  striking  at  priestly  rule 
in  Italy.  He  now,  by  wholesale  spolia¬ 
tion,  alienates  the  Constitutionalists  into 
whose  arms  he  has  unreservedly  thrown 
himself,  and  places  his  crown  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  Louis  Philijipe  did,  when 
by  his  Spanish  politics  he  isolated  him¬ 
self  from  every  party  in  Europa  It, 
indeed,  is  a  most  awkward  accomplish¬ 
ment,  to  go  about  and  sl.ap  in  the  face 
every  party  in  its  tum,  and  one  which 
the  command  of  even  double  six  hundred 
thousand  bayonets  will  not  enable  him 
to  practice  with  impunity.  It  is  evident 
neither  he  nor  .any  body  else  can  settle 
Italy  by  irritating  the  feelings  of  every 
party  in  Italy.  Let  him  proceed  an  inch 
further  in  this  selfish  policy,  and  every 
hand  will  be  raised  against  him.  The 
advance  of  another  stride  must  infallibly 
incite  a  European  coalition  against  him, 
and  his  ruin  will  be  complete.  He  came 
at  the  eleventh  hour  into  the  camp  of 
the  Constitutionalists,  loaded  with  all  the 
opprobrium  which  the  men  whom  he  had 
discarded  could  cast  u|)on  him.  He  has 
revenged  the  manes  of  his  dethroned 
father.  He  has  inverted  the  policy  of  his 
uncle.  He  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  Eng- 
hand.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  not  less  by 
regard  to  the  consistency  of  his  own  acta 
j  and  the  support  of  his  new  associates, 
than  by  the  highest  motives  of  prudence 
I  and  the  lowest  instincts  of  self-preserva- 
I  tion,  to  allow  Sardinia  to  consolidate  and 
extend  her  new  kingdom  without  let  or 
hindrance,  further  than  what  emanates 
from  that  sovereign  voice  u  hich  has  help¬ 
ed  him  to  a  throne.  The  safest  course  in 
this  matter  has  ever  been  the  wisest,  the 
easiest,  the  best.  He  need  only  contem¬ 
plate  tlie  progress  of  his  own  work  with 
philosojihio  serenity  from  a  distiuice.  In¬ 
stead  of  mounting  his  war-horse  and  bran¬ 
dishing  his  spear,  and  filling  the  world 
with  u.seless  alanns,  ho  need  only  sit  on 
velvet  cushions  at  home,  and  that  work 
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will  be  completed  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  own  programme. 

But  what  possible  advantages,  actual 
or  contingent,  can  the  Emperor  gain  to 
bahance  the  evils  which  must  follow  the 
violation  of  the  solemn  pledges  he  so  re¬ 
peatedly  made  to  Europe  on  the  ojwning 
of  the  Italian  campaign  ?  Is  it  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  fertile  territory,  or  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  rich  and  grateful  subjects  ? 
Savoy  only  consists  of  a  few  bleak 
mountain-tops,  and  a  few’  uns.alubrious 
vales,  whose  inhabitants  are  eaten  up  by 
the  goitre,  and  who  have  the  emptiest 
cupboards  in  Europe.  Its  little  towns — 
if,  indeed,  towns  they  can  be  called — are 
a  mere  heap  of  W’retchedness  and  rags. 
It  therefore  is  only  a  mockery  to  tell  us 
France  seeks,  by  its  annexation,  an  in¬ 
demnification  for  her  expenses  in  the  late 
war ;  for  instea<l  of  proving  a  resource, 
it  would  virtually  be  an  incumbrance  to 
her  revenue.  The  advantage  only  lies  in 
its  strategical  position,  which  W’ould 
place  in  the  hands  of  France  the  keys  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  But  in  either 
case,  even  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizement, 
the  possession  of  those  keys  appears  su- 
'l^ernuous.  For  the  shield  which  screens 
the  territories  of  Switzerland  from  attack 
does  not  consist  in  the  narrowness  of  her 
Gallic  frontier,  but  in  the  guarantee  of 
their  neutrality  by  the  joint  European 
Powers.  If  France  chooses  to  defy  that 
guarantee,  she  could  do  so  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to-day,  as  easily  as  if 
she  were  at  Chambray  to-morrow.  In 
the  case  of  Italy  the  provision  seems  more 
gratuitous,  as  it  would  be  taken  against  a 
himily  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  ties 
of  consanguinity,  and  whose  counsels  he 
has  far  easier  means  of  influencing  by  the 
gentle  medium  of  feminine  graces  than  by 
erecting  bristling  forts  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Rosa,  or  mmntaining  a  strong  gar¬ 
rison  at  Maurienne.  In  the  one  case,  the 
power  would  be  exercised  in  secret,  with¬ 
out  exciting  the  slightest  counteracting 
influence.  In  the  other,  it  would  be,  to  a 
great  extent  neutralized  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  precautions  outlying  European 
Governments  would  take  against  it. 
Even  Victor  Emmanuel  will  barricade  the 
doors  of  Piedmont  with  stronger  bars, 
and  keep  all  the  keys  in  his  possession 
wdth  firmer  grasp,  as  soon  as  be  knows 
that  France  nas  got  into  the  courtyard, 
and  from  the  adjoining  walls  is  constantly 
peeping  at  the  interior  defense  i.  Napo-i 


leon  will  thus  gain  no  advantage  which 
his  neighbor  will  not  deem  it  his  duty  to 
neutralize  by  increased  fortifications.  As 
fast  as  France  mounts  a  cannon,  or  builds 
an  arsenal  on  one  side  of  the  frontier, 
Sardinia  will  run  up  a  battery  on  the 
other.  Neither  party  w’ill  gain  addition¬ 
al  strength.  Both,  by  loss  of  exjienditnre, 
will  entail  upon  each  other  addition.al 
w’eakness.  Animosities  and  recrimina¬ 
tions  will  be  excited.  To  what  else, 
then,  can  this  step  lead  but  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  that  family  compact  between 
France  and  Sardinia  on  which  rests  all 
Napoleon’s  hopes  of  influencing  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Italy  t  What  earthly  advantage 
France  is  to  gain  we  can  not  see,  unless 
that  the  doctors  of  Paris  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  exercising  their  skill  on  the 
victims  of  cretinism.  But  is  it  necessary 
to  achieve  this  result  that  the  whole 
world  should  be  alarmed  by  the  revival 
of  the  first  spoliation  of  the  Convention 
in  the  erection  of  the  old  department  of 
Mont  Blanc  ?  that  the  Emperor  should 
risk  his  throne,  violate  his  most  sacred 
pledges,  and  just  as  the  Muse  of  History 
is  emblazoning  his  name  upon  the  virgin 
tablets  of  the  nation  he  has  called  into  ex¬ 
istence,  and  is  ascribing  to  him  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  the  glory,  he  should  dash  the  pencil 
from  her  hand,  and  leave  posterity  to  at¬ 
tribute  that  action  in  him  to  motives  as 
sordid  as  cleave  to  a  huckster  behind  the 
counter  of  his  shop  ? 

In  defense  of  this  extraordinary  course 
of  proceeding  no  reason  has  been  alleged 
which  is  not  an  insult  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  —  unless  one ;  and  that  one  is  not  an 
application  of  the  reason,  but  a  violation 
of  it.  Of  course,  France  can  not  seek  an 
increase  of  territory  out  of  any  fear  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia. 
That  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Sar¬ 
dinia,  even  with  the  recently  annexed 
population  of  the  Central  States  of  Italy, 
does  not  number  more  than  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  subjects,  which  is  but  a  poor  set¬ 
off  against  thirty-six  millions.  We  are 
therefore  brought  to  the  only  assignable 
reason  which  will  bear  examination  — 
namely,  that  Savoy  did  not  belong  to 
Italy,  and  could  not  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  that  kingdom  without  doing 
violence  to  those  law’s  of  affinity,  language, 
and  geography  w’hich  ought  to  group  men 
into  nations.  The  principle  w’o  take  to 
be  a  sound  one ;  but  our  brethren  of  the 
French  press  displayed  au  alarming 
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amount  of  assurance  in  using  it,  when 
they  knew  their  Imperial  dictator  was 
bent  upon  including  Nice  in  the  annexa¬ 
tion.  Besides,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
because  Savoy  did  not  belong  to  Italy, 
that  it  belonged  to  France.  The  Savoy¬ 
ards,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  of  the 
Celtic,  but  Ligurian  race ;  they  have  not 
an  atom  of  the  Gallic  nature  in  them. 
Instead  of  being  urban  and  gregarious, 
they  are  hardy,  rustic,  and  domesticated. 
By  geography,  as  well  as  by  the  kindred 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  their  dispositions, 
and  social  organization,  they  belong  to 
Switzerland.  Now,  Switzerland  could 
have  given  Italian  districts  in  exchange. 
She  has  Bellinzon.o,  Poleze,  the  Val  di 
Blegno,  Lugano,  Locarno,  the  Val  3Iag- 
gia,  and  Mendris.  Tliese  territories  did, 
in  reality  belong  to  Milan  under  the  reign 
of  the  Visconti,  and,  indeed,  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  round  off  the  Sardo-Ijombardian 
kingdom.  If  the  principle  of  natioiuility 
had  to  be  applied,  here  was  the  very  case 
for  its  solution  ;  but,  instead  of  bringing 
France  to  the  frontiera  of  Italy,  it  would 
have  kept  her  out  of  Nice,  it  would  have 
interposed  an  inoffensive  republic  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Khone,  and  have  given 
an  additional  pledge  of  peace  to  Europe. 

But  it  is  not  because  the  principle  of 
n.ationality  is  a  sound  principle,  that  we 
are  to  insist  upon  its  rigid  application  in 
every  instance,  or  run  round  the  globe 
overturning  existing  interests,  introduc¬ 
ing  discord  where  there  is  now  peace, 
paralyzing  society,  and  making  a  bear¬ 
garden  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  set  it  up 
in  all  directions.  In  this  respect,  the 
course  pursued  b^  the  French  press  is 
built  upon  pleailings  not  less  irrational 
than  the  absurd  trash  to  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  have  been  recently  treated  by 
the  magnates  of  their  own  press,  and  the 
leading  speakers  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.*  The  attempt  to  barter 
Savoy  has  been  denounced  as  a  wanton 
interference  with  the  rights  of  nations, 
Avhile  the  principle  of  nationality  upon 
which  those  rights  are  founded  has  been 
stigmatized  in  the  same  breath  as  a  chi¬ 
mera  as  delusive  as  ever  haunted  the 
brain  of  a  lunatic.  Lord  Shaftesbury  re¬ 
peated  the  old  folly  of  the  woodman,  who 


*  Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  annexation  of  l 
SaToj,  February  fourteen,  and  the  articles  in  the  i 
Time*  and  Zo  Patru,  on  the  same  subject,  during  | 
the  last  six  months.  I 


was  SO  busy  cutting  down  the  branches 
about  him,  that  he  lopped  off  the  very 
bough  under  his  own  feet.  Some  English 
journalists,  who  talk  as  if  they  were  the 
oracles  of  Jupiter  in  this  matter,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  direction ;  but  with  far 
worse  taste,  for  they  endeavored  to  show 
its  inadmissibility,  upon  the  questionable 
ground  that  it  would  have  a  most  awk¬ 
ward  application  to  ourselves.  They, 
therefore,  have  been  reduced  to  rest  the 
defense  of  the  right  of  the  Italian  people 
to  consolid.ate  their  governments,  on  that 
musty  roll  of  moth-eaten  precedents  which 
Somers  disinterred  from  the  muniments 
of  the  Tower  to  invite  William  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Harry  the  Plantagenet. 
But  we  may  fairly  inquire  what  have  the 
dethronements  of  our  Richards  and  our 
Jameses  to  do  w'ith  the  establishment  of 
Italian  nationality  ?  Our  ancestors,  nei¬ 
ther  in  James’s  nor  in  Richard’s  case, 
entirely  subverted  the  order  of  succession, 
but  modified  it  with  .as  little  detriment  to 
the  claims  of  that  order  as  possible.  We 
indeed  wonder  that  our  Irish  opponents, 
in  their  utter  lack  of  argumentative  ma¬ 
terials,  hsxve  not  seized  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  analogy,  and  having  used  the  argu¬ 
ment  .as  an  instrument  of  confusion  to 
their  enemies,  sent  it  in  a  perfumed  envel- 
o|>e  to  the  Vatican.  In  rejecting  the 
princij»le  of  nationality,  we  throw  away 
our  most  effective  W’eapon,  out  of  an  un- 
rea.sonable  fear  that  we  shall  cut  ourselves 
in  using  it,  and  take  as  our  panoplv  the 
rusty  amior  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "^Vere 
it  not  that  the  supporters  of  Italian  mis¬ 
rule  have  the  worst  cause  in  the  world, 
and  defend  it  in  the  most  wretched  man¬ 
ner,  w’e  should  not  be  without  fears  for 
the  consequences  of  such  a  blunder. 

But  how'  does  this  two-edged  instru¬ 
ment,  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  disown, 
operate  to  our  disadvantage?  We  pos¬ 
sess  India  and  the  two  Canadas.  Our 
flag  also  floats  over  the  French  poiuilation 
of  the  Mauritius,  and  is  seen,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Algeciras, 
on  the  hights  of  Gibraltar.  But  all  these 
cases  are  not  included  in  the  principle, 
and  those  which  are  we  should  surrender 
with  thankfulness  if  that  principle  became 
general  to-morrow.  The  case  of  India  is 
entirely  beside  the  miestion.  We  hold 
that  country,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 

1  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  long  as 
I  the  conflicting  races  with  which  it  is  peo- 
1  pled  can  not  agree  upon  any  form  of  gov- 
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ernment  M’hicli  will  keep  them  from  a 
state  of  murderous  warfaie  with  each 
other.  Our  French  colonial  population 
acquiesces  in  our  rule.  At  least  we  hear 
of  no  secret  conspiracies,  no  public  pro¬ 
tests,  no  stiletto  practices  on  their  part 
ajjainstit.  If  the  option  were  afforded 
them  to^norrow,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  would  desert  the  sunny 
atmosphere  of  British  freedom  to  chill 
themselves  under  the  bleak  sliade  of  Impe¬ 
rial  de8j><)ti3in.  As  to  Gibraltar  and  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Malta,  and  other  places  of 
that  sort,  these  are  accessions  to  our  em¬ 
pire  perfectly  barren  and  economically  of 
no  advauta<;e  whiitever.  "We  simply  liold 
them  as  securities  for  the  pacific  conduct 
of  our  neighbors,  and  when  those  neigh¬ 
bors  have  entered  upon  a  coui’se  of  action 
which  binds  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
are  under  the  rule  of  a  Euroj)ean  conven¬ 
tion  necessitating  them  to  do  so,  we  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  dismantle  these  places, 
and  put  the  ten  millions  which  they  annu¬ 
ally  cost  us  in  our  pocket. 

We  are  preSmiuentlv  a  pacific  people, 
and  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  mount 
cannon  over  our  neighbor’s  territory  for 
-the  pure  pleasure  of  overawing  him.  But 
Europe  is  encumbered  with  grotesque  and 
factitious  agglomerations  of  States  arising 
out  of  sjKiliation  or  the  brutal  feudalities 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  very  principle  of 
whose  existence  makes  war  the  normal 
condition  of  Europe.  The  blending  of 
two  or  three  families  in  one  head,  or  the 
mere  force  of  the  sword,  has  been  deemed 
a  sufficient  reason  for  uniting  States 
under  the  same  scepter  which  have  no 
common  feeling,  unless  that  of  mutual 
repulsion.  The  international  relation 
generated  by  such  kingdoms  corresjionds 
to  their  interior  structure.  It  is  an  or¬ 
ganism  of  empty  formalities.  There  is  no 
principle  guiding  the  conventional  deci¬ 
sions  of  its  States  rooted  either  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  affinities  of  nature  or  in  any  settled 
notions  of  justice  and  propriety.  Every 
thing  is  regulated  by  temiwrizing  expedi¬ 
ents.  What  is  set  up  by  violence  or 
caprice  to-day  is  pulled  down  by  the  same 
violence  or  caprice  to-morrow.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  European  kingdoms  with  resjx'ct 
to  each  other,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
feudiil  chiefs  in  the  ^Middle  Ages,  before 
any  fixed  notions  of  right,  or  tribunals  to 
enforce  these  fixed  notions,  sprung  up 
among  them.  Hence  it  behooves  the  most 
pacific,  whilst  strenuously  endeavoring  to 


bring  about  a  better  order  of  things,  to 
shelter  itself  behind  the  defenses  which 
the  old  order  of  things  renders  necessary 
to  its  security. 

But  if  we  no  longer  consider  mankind 
as  the  property  of  m'c  or  six  families — if 
we  admit  the  sacred  and  indefeasible  right 
of  every  jitople,  not  told  by  the  head, 
but  organized  in  their  respective  classes, 
to  become  the  arbiters  of  their  own  des¬ 
tinies — if  we  adopt  the  principle  that  it  is 
a  foul  wrong  to  divide  such  communities 
among  different  sovereignties,  or  to  force 
them  against  their  will  into  unn.atural 
union  with  op|>oslte  races  under  the  same 
scepter,  how  soon  all  this  would  be 
changed.  Each  nation,  as  opportunities 
fairly  arose,  would  be  freed  from  its  feud.al 
entanglements,  and  take  its  place  upon 
the  legitimate  basis  of  imblic  law'  among 
the  consolidated  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  Magyar,  the  Sarmatian,  the  Italian, 
the  Bohemian,  would  each  rejoice  in  that 
unity  which  confers  so  many  blessings  on 
the  Saxon  and  the  Frank,  and  recognize 
in  each  other’s  jirosperity  the  leading 
element  of  the  general  happiness.  The 
spirit  of  conquest  would  be  confined  with¬ 
in  the  narrowest  limits,  if  not,  for  all 
practicable  purimses,  extinguished.  Kings 
would  not  go  to  war  for  territories,  the 
possession  of  which  required  at  the  bar  of 
European  n.ationsthe  s.anction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  legitimate.  Kings  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  their  proper  8{>here,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  peoples.  Whenever 
they  overstepped  that  spliere,  they  would 
be  tre.ated  as  brigands.  The  influence  of 
dynasties,  as  the  sole  fashioner  of  a 
nation’s  destinies,  would  be  confined  in 
its  practical  opt-ration  to  the  8av.ages  of 
the  East.  In  Europe  it  would  gra«lu.ally 
yield  to  the  more  humanizing  sway  of 
educated  common.alties.  The  soundness 
of  the  internal  structure  of  States  would 
infuse  a  healthy  action  into  their  exterior 
rehations.  The  barbarous  elements  whieh 
disfigure  those  exterior  relations  would  be 
neutralized,  and,  having  been  eliminated 
from  their  intercourse  within,  would  be 
ultimately  rejected  from  their  intercourse 
without.  As  the  old  St.ates  of  Europe  at 
Westphalia,  weakened  by  their  w'retched 
religious  wai-s,  decreed  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  all  that  they  should  enter  into 
closer  relationship,  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
the  first  system  of  diplomacy,  the  new 
States,  equally  exhausted  by  the  no  less 
absurd  armaments  with  which  their  pro- 
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geuitors  weighed  down  their  limbs  and 
encumbered  their  energies  in  times  of 
peace,  would  infallibly  seek  a  cessation  of 
the  mischief  by  the  reform  of  that  diplo¬ 
macy. 

In  reality,  the  gre.at  obstacles  which 
clog  the  wheels  ot  progress,  which  neu¬ 
tralise  the  rich  elements  of  modern  civili- 
zjition,  are  the  fatal  facility  of  war  arising 
out  of  the  weakness  of  central  States, 
whose  (lovernments  will  insist  upon  blend¬ 
ing  the  feudal  j>rincipies  of  the  eleventh 
century  with  the  legislative  principles  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  obstructions  behind  which  the  people, 
isolated  by  the  action  of  those  Govern¬ 
ments,  think  it  their  interest  to  intrench 
themselves.  The  principle  of  nationality 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  both  of  these  evils, 
and  will,  w'hen  practically  carried  out, 
cause  Imth  to  come  tumbling  down  to¬ 
gether.  It  will  lead  States,  which  now 
invite  war  by  their  weakness,  to  prevent 
.aggression  by  their  strength.  By  nar¬ 
rowing  the  sphere  of  conquest,  it  will  in¬ 
cline  men  to  employ  their  energies  in 
more  profitable 'pursuits.  When  nations 
can  not  extend  their  power  by  the  sup 
jKirt  of  large  armies,  they  will  seek  to  do 
so  by  the  ^iroiiuction  of  cheap  goods. 
Those  energies,  hitherto  wa.sted  by  weak 
States  in  internal  feuds,  and  by  strong 
States  in  foreign  conflict,  will  be  equally 
devoted  by  both  to  tlie  development  of 
their  territorial  resources.  Tlie  emulation 
of  States  will  not  consist  in  inflicting  upon 
each  other  mutual  wounds,  but,  in  the 
interchange  of  mutual  benefits,  Europe 
will  be  enriched  by  a  multiplied  commerce. 
The  network  of  that  commerce  will  bring 
nations  to  look  each  other  directly  in  the 
face — will  generate  mutual  sympathies  and 
interests  —  will,  by  the  aid  of  science, 
bring  London  in  the  same  relation  to 
Paris,  or  Paris  to  Madrid,  in  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  human  brotherhood,  as  Liver|>ool 
formerly  was  to  Edinburgh,  or  Edinburgh 
to  Manchester.  The  action  of  European 
governments  w'ill  not,  then,  stand  out  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  their  professions. 
They  wdll  not  stimulate  war,  which  they 
denounce  as  a  curse,  and  place  fettere 
upon  commerce  w’hich  they  acknowledge 
as  a  blessing ;  but  they  will  increase  the 
blessing  w  hile  they  take  all  the  precau¬ 
tions  w'hich  man  can  possibly  lake  by 
solemn  pacts  and  covenants  with  his  fel¬ 
low-man  to  banish  the  curse.  A  code  of 
international  law,  reared  by  sound  reason 
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u])on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice, 
will  keep  man  to  the  path  of  equity  in  his 
national  capacity  as  fii-mly  os  the  civic 
law  does  in  his  personal  capacity.  The 
superfluous  energies  of  hunnuiity  being 
absorbed  in  social  amelioration  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  civilization  would  ex-  • 
{lerience  as  great  a  stimulus  as  it  derived 
from  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  society 
would  enter  on  a  new  career  of  glory. 

We  are,  therefore,  for  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  whose  perversion  is  attempted  in 
the  c^ise  of  Savoy,  that  we  w'ould  jiersist 
in  urging  the  French  Emperor  to  ketq*  to 
his  engagements  with  respect  to  Italy. 

It  is  to  tlnit  principle,  which  the  Emperor 
has  wisely  adopted  for  his  motto  in  inter¬ 
national  politics,  we  would  appeal,  as  fur¬ 
nishing  an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  is 
bound,  his  own  scheme  of  a  confederation 
having  failed,  not  simply  to  allow,  but  to 
help  Sardinia,  it'  nee<l  be,  to  avail  herself 
of  the  opjiortunities  showered  at  her  feet, 
and  extend  her  rule  when  the  occasion 
justly  oflers,  until  it  embrace  the  entire 
Peninsula.  He  is  the  ajiostle  of  a  sound 
doctrine ;  we  would  only  enforce  the 
legitimate  application  of  it.  And  it  is  just 
because  that  doctrine  is  sound  that  it  will 
r.aise  up,  when  applied  to  Italy,  a  strong 
kingdom  on  the  southern  frontiers  of 
France,  and  not  that  weak,  puling  sove¬ 
reignty  W’hich  the  rulers  of  France  have 
too  long  fancied  it  was  their  interest  to 
keep  in  a  state  of  dependence.  That 
strong  kingdom,  in  the  hands  of  a  chival¬ 
rous  peojile,  while  exercising  its  own 
rights,  will  know  how  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  It  will  enrich  its  neigh- 
bora  with  its  resources,  too  long  undevel¬ 
oped,  instead  of  inviting  them  into  its 
plains  to  reap  barren  conquests,  and  to 
inflict  ui)on  themselves  mutual  wounds. 

It  will  create  a  m.arine.  It  will  give  an 
additional  stimulus  to  commerce.  Its 
cities,  instead  of  being  the  citadels  of  rival 
armies,  bent  upon  mutual  spoliation,  will 
become  the  great  centera  of  traffic  be¬ 
tween  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  will  be  restored 
to  their  former  honors,  without  being 
W'eakened  by  any  jioilion  of  their  former 
recrimination.  I'he  riches  thus  acquired 
will  swell  the  treasury  of  Europe.  The 
power  thus  acquired  W’lll,  in  its  diplomatic 
concerns,  be  exerted  in  defense  of  the 
right.  Now’  France  can  not  complain 
that  the  fortunes  of  such  a  kingdom  are 
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poMessed  by  one  who  is  connected  by 
ties  of  the  closest  affinity  with  her  house. 
Engl.'uid  can  not  complain  that  such  a 
power  is  enjoyed  by  a  government  molded 
upon  constitutional  principles  analogous 
to  her  own.  Both  would  find  in  that 
monarchy  a  powerful  confederate.  As 
their  armies  were  united  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tchemaya,  so  would  they  be  likely  to  I 


be  found  side  by  side  in  every  European 
struggle.  Both  England  and  France 
have,  therefore,  a  direct  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  monarchy ;  and  if 
they  consult  their  own  advantage,  under 
their  united  segis,  Victor  Emmanuel  may 
Ikirly  expect  to  become  the  last  King  of 
Piedmont  and  the  first  King  of  Italy. 


Vroin  ibe  London  Bclectic  EotIow. 

COUNT  CAVOUR,  THE  GREAT  STATESMAN  OF  ITALY. 


In  anticipation  of  presenting  to  the 
readers  of  the  EIclbctic  this  fine  portrait 
of  Count  Cavour,  which  stands  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  number, 
we  have  deferred  the  publication  of  the 
following  article  till  now.  The  great 
panorama  of  Italian  affiurs  has  so  changed 
the  aspect  of  things  since  it  was  written, 
that  it  seems  needful  to  read  the  article 
in  the  sunlight  of  last  October,  in  order 
fully  to  appreciate  all  its  statements. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  a 
young  nobleman  from  the  Subalpine  king¬ 
dom,  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  and  immensely 
wealthy  patrician  house,  long  notoiious 
fi)r  its  aristocratic  hauteur^  besides  being 
eminently  unpopular  as  one  of  the  most 
priest-riaden  and  reactionary  families  in 
the  land,  escaped  like  a  bird  out  of  its 
cage,  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  him  at  home,  and  alighted  on 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover.  Once  safe  in 
England,  Count  Cavour — for  it  is  of  him 
w'e  speak  —  was  in  no  hurry  to  quit  the 
coign  of  vantage  which  its  free  and  hap¬ 
py  soil  afforded  him  for  studying  the 
ideas,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  by  whicli 
nations  become  great.  The  vast  world 
of  London,  its  roaring  maelstrom  of  trade, 
the  Thames,  with  its  forests  of  masts  and 
floating  chimneys,  its  magnificent  bridges 
and  groaning  wharves  —  what  a  contrast 
to  Torino,  a  sort  of  Islington  asleep  on 
the  equally  drowsy  Po  I  The  men,  too, 
whether  mechanics  or  millionaires,  who 
jostled  one  another  in  the  Strand  or 
Cbeapside,  how  uulike  the  machines  in 


I  the  Porto  Susina,  tame  and  passive  tools 
1  of  despotism  !  Ilere  a  people  of  kings, 
I  there  every  body  still  in  the  leading- 
I  stiings  of  the  police.  What  a  difference, 
!  a^in,  between  the  aristocratic  fribbles  of 
j  lus  father’s  saloons  and  the  English  House 
I  of  Lords,  and,  above  all,  between  such 
;  statesmen  as  a  Russell,  a  l^almerston,  a 
I  Peel,  and  a  Della  Marghcrita  and  the 
I  other  Jesuit  marionettes  who  figured  in 
I  the  Cabinet  of  Carlo  Alberto !  The 
I  young  Piedmontese  had  brought  to  this 
country  strong  prepossessions  m  its  favor. 
I  lie  had  eagerly  read  of  us  in  books,  and 
{  had  oilen  longed  to  witness  for  himself 
I  the  practical  working  of  the  free  press, 
the  municipal  and  political  franchises,  and 
the  active  parliamentary  life  of  the  great 
Constitutional  State.  Now  that  he  did 
so,  his  admiration  kindled  into  enthusiasm, 
and  he  was  never  weary  of  contemplating 
the  spectacle  from  every  possible  point  of 
view.  No  w’onder  he  prolonged  what  he 
had  at  first  intended  to  be  only  a  shoit 
visit  to  this  country,  into  a  stay  almost 
long  enough  to  entitle  him  to  letters  of 
naturalization.  During  all  these  years  he 
was  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  add  to  his 
stock  of  information ;  and  probably  no 
more  active,  keen,  and  sagacious  observ¬ 
er  of  English  life  and  manners  was  ever 
in  our  midst.  His  high  birth,  his  ample 
fortune,  his  refined  bearing,  and  witty 
conversation,  made  him  quite  a  lion  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  Belgi'avia  and  Mayfair, 
whenever  he  chose  to  grace  them  with 
his  presence,  which  was  not  so  olleu  as 
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the  beau  monde  could  hare  wished.  He 
was  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the 
libraries  of  our  parliamentary  notabilities, 
with  many  of  whom  he  contracted  lasting 
and  valuable  fiiendships,  than  at  Almack’s 
and  the  opera.  The  rmua  ot  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  plied  him  with  their  blandish¬ 
ments  in  vain  ;  he  had  too  much  to  do  to 
waste  his  time  in  dissipation,  even  sup¬ 
posing  he  had  any  inclination  that  way, 
which  happily  he  had  not.  Were  there 
not  the  rattling  looms  of  Manchester, 
Macclesfield,  and  Derby  to  be  seen,  the 
Staffordshire  coal-fields  and  iron-foundries, 
and  the  LiveriMxd  docks  ?  lie  has  come 
to  these  shores  to  pick  up  hints  for  the 
silk-throwsters  and  cotton-spinners  of 
Genoa,  and  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
guano  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  old-fashioned 
fanners  of  the  Lomellina.  We  take  it  for 
ceitain  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  IIu.xtable’s  pigs,  and  to  listen  to 
the  marvelous  revelations  of  that  modern 
Triptolemus,  as  to  how  stones  may  be 
turned  into  bread,  by  simply  calling  in 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  to  fatten  our  fields 
W’ith  the  manure  of  the  mastodons.  He 
was  thankful  to  protectionist  squires 
for  many  an  agricultural  hint,  w'hilst  he 
imbibed  sound  F ree-Trade  doctrine  at  the 
feet  of  Cobden  and  Ilright.  For  we  were 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Coni-Law 
struggle  ;  nor  could  he  have  pitched  on  a 
more  favorable  time  for  seeing  in  full  play 
all  the  thousand  springs  of  England’s  com¬ 
plicated  industrial  and  political  life.  Was 
Count  Cavour  in  the  Speaker’s  gallery 
during  tlje  great  tariff  debate  on  the 
eleventh  of  March,  1842,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  expatiated  so  suspiciously,  and  so 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  on  the  soundness  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  maxim  “  to  buy  in  the  cheapt'st,  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market  ?”  Most  like¬ 
ly  he  w’as,  although  we  can  not  positively 
affirm  the  fact.  If  he  had  not  already  set 
sail  for  Genoa  —  for  it  w'as  in  that  year 
that  he  took  his  departure  —  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  he  was  there.  For  he 
followed  every  phase  of  the  stirring  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  liveliest  interest,  .and  to 
what  excellent  purpose  he  studied  it  is 
triumphantly  recorded  in  the  liberal  cora- 
inercial  code  of  his  country. 

We  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
that  England  was  the  university  in  which 
this  eminent  statesman  graduated,  “  the 
greatest  of  the  present  age,”  as  he  is 
styled  by  a  recent  Reviewer,  “  and  wor¬ 


thy  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  any 
age.”  “/taught  the  boy,”  Britannia  can 
say,  appropriating  the  honest  boast  with 
which  Pitt’s  schoolmaster  is  said  to  have 
greeted  the  close  of  his  illustrious  pupil’s 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament. 

If  there  be  any  who  judge  that  recent 
events  do  not  confirm  the  high  estimate 
previously  entertained  of  Count  Cavour’s 
8.agacity,  we  own  we  are  not  amongst  the 
number.  He  was  no  party  to  the  sinister 
Peace  of  Villafranca.  So  far  from  it,  he 
indignantly  resigned  office  on  the  morrow 
of  its  conclusion,  and  his  retirement  caused 
an  immediate  fall  in  the  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  funds.  The  present  dead-lock  at 
Zurich  proves  that  he  was  right.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  calm  and  resolved  attitude  of 
Italy,  which,  by  enlisting  in  its  cause  the 
ublic  opinion  of  Europe,  bids  fair  to 
affle  all  the  calculations  of  the  despots,  is 
entirely  the  result  of  his  wise  and  temper¬ 
ate  jK)ficy.  Tlie  game  is  not  played  out 
as  yet ;  and  even  as  the  pieces  stand, 
there  are  many  excellent  judges  who 
think  that  when  he  quitted  the  board,  he 
had  still  a  very  fair  chance  of  checkmating 
the  astute  Frenchman,  as  he  had  already 
done  his  Austrian  antagonist.  Never 
were  the  patrtia  handled  in  so  masterly  a 
style.  Fortunately,  those  who  have  sue-  j 
ceeded  him  are  all  men  of  his  school,  al¬ 
though  in  all  likelihood  he  must  soon  be 
recalled  to  power  to  disentangle  by  some 
stroke  of  his  genius,  the  seemingly  hope¬ 
less  imbroglio.  Doubtless  should  the 
liberation  of  the  Peninsula — the  one  aim 
of  all  his  profound  combinations — be  again 
defeated  fbr  this  time,  ho  will  feel  bitterly 
disappointed.  For  not  even  in  Mazzini's 
fiery  breast  does  the  Italian  idea  glow 
more  fiercely  than  in  that  of  the  cool  and 
calculating  Cavour.  In  the  great  things 
he  has  done  for  Sardinia,  he  has  all  along 
kept  eagerly  in  sight  the  elevation  of  his 
greater  fatherland.  Yet,  even  should 
this  hoj>e  be  deferred,  it  is  at  least  some¬ 
thing  glorious  to  have  taught  the  Italians 
the  true  secret  of  their  strength,  and  to 
have  pointed  out  the  means  by  which 
they  must  ultimately  triumph.  He  has 
translated  their  inarticulate  yearnings  o«it 
of  the  raving  jargon  of  revolution  into  the 
measured  and  intelligible  language  of 
reason,  and  has  taught  them  how  to  ren- 
1  der  the  poetry  of  childhood  into  the  man- 
I  ly  realities  of  coteinporary  history.  If 
I  Italy  is  ever  again  to  become  independent 
1  because  luiited — she  w’as  never  united  but 
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once,  and  then  she  was  mistress  of  the  I  ( 
world  —  she  will  owe  it  less  to  the  two  ! 
Napoleons,  although  both  of  them  have  1 
blindly  helped  on  her  birth-throes,  than  to  1 1 
ConntCavour.  The  lionaparte  of  our  fa- 1  ' 
thers*  days,  by  massing  together  her  petty  : 
states  and  municipalities  into  great  pro- 1 1 
>*inees  and  kingdoms,  and  by  subjecting  all 
to  his  code,  gave  the  death-blow  to  that  ' 
narrow  churwi-steenle  or  parish  ])atrioti8in, 
as  it  is  called,  whicJi  has  always  been  her 
deadliest  bane,  and  a^nst  which  Dante 
and  Macchiavelli  had  hitherto  uselessly 
warned  their  countrymen.  Molten  thus  | 
into  one  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  French 
conquest,  the  consciousness  of  a  common 
country  was  unwittingly  conjured  up  by 
the  great  Corsican  magician.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  Austria  which  for  the  first 
time  appealed  to  this  new  spirit  of  Itali.an 
n.ationality,  in  her  summons  to  the  penin¬ 
sula  to  cast  off  his  yoke  in  1814.  And 
now  we  see  the  Imperial  pamphleteer  of 
our  own  times  turmng  the  tables  uf)on  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  endeavoring  to  chain  this 
powerful  Jin  to  his  own  tottering  throne. 
That  the  attempt  should  succeed  in  the 
long  run  is  simply  impossible.  For  mean¬ 
while  the  Italian  idea  has  found  natirt 
expositors,  and  already  the  mission  of  the 
prophet  of  despair  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  the  past ;  whilst  that  of  the  practical 
statesman,  with  a  hopeful  example  to 
point  to,  of  the  bright  future  in  store  for 
the  whole  nation,  if  it  will  only  be  true 
to  itself,  has  stirred  every  patriot’s  heart 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 

England,  then,  if  only  by  the  lessons 
she  gave  Count  Cavour  during  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  his  craft  in  this  tight  little  is¬ 
land,  has  done  some  small  matter  for  poor 
Italy  as  well  as  boastful  France.  When 
he  came  to  this  country  he  was  still  smart¬ 
ing  from  the  disappointment  occasioned 
by  the  abortive  movements  of  1831 — in 
which,  by  the  by,  the  present  Emperor  of  I 
the  French  figured  as  a  sworn  Carbonaro. 
As  for  the  young  Piedmontese,  although 
he  had  already  abandoned  the  politics  of 
his  family  and  therefore  naturally  w'aa  no  un¬ 
interested  spectator  of  these  revolutionary 
risings,  he  himself  took  no  part  in  them. 
He  was  then  just  of  a^e,  having  been  born 
at  Turin  in  1810,  during  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  country.  Some  will  think 
It  an  ominous  circumstance,  that  a  sister 
of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Princess  Marie  Pau¬ 
lino  Borghese,  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
when  he  was  christened.  However,  wo 


can  not  afford  more  than  a  few  sentences 
for  the  Count’s  antecedents  previous  to 
his  visit  to  England,  which  was  really  the 
I  turning-point  in  his  M'hole  development. 

I  His  first  tutor  up  to  his  fourteenth  year 
was  the  Abbe  Frcaet,  who  is  known  as 
I  the  writer  of  a  French  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  from  which  province  the 
Cavours  are  thought  to  have  originally 
sprung.  As  the  second  son  of  a  noble 
line,  his  father,  according  to  the  Italmn 
custom  in  such  c.ases,  destined  him  for  the 
army,  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
I  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Turin,  where 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  his  fine  aristocratic  bearing,  that  ho 
was  recommended  by  his  superiors  to  the 
Court  of  Charles  Felix,  as  a  page  to  wait 
u[>on  the  king.  Rut  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  far  too  high-spirited  a  lad  to  be 
made  a  lackey  of,  even  to  a  monarch,  and 
to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  his  friends,  who 
thought  his  career  w.as  now  forever  at  an 
end,  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  His 
own  words  when  he  rejoined  his  friends 
at  the  Academv  were Thank  God  !  I 
have  flung  off  that  mule’s  burden  !”  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  now  strove,  by  redou¬ 
bled  diligence  in  his  studies,  to  regain  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fiimily.  History,  geo¬ 
graphy,  ethnology,  general  literature,  .and 
mathematics,  he  read  with  avidity ;  a>id 
so  proficient  did  he  become  in  this  last 
department  of  science  in  particular, 'ihat 
the  fiimous  astronomer  Plaii.a,  who  was 
his  instructor,  said  he  never  had  so  gifted 
a  pupil.  Rut  it  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  debasement  to  which  a  d(*jK)tic  and 
priest-ridden  court  dooms  the  high-born 
idlers  that  flutter  around  it,  that  his  rela¬ 
tives  only  despised  him  the  more,  as  an 
incorrigible  book-worm,  utterly  insensible 
to  the  claims  of  his  exalted  station,  as  the 
destinetl  heir  of  a  fortune  of  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  sterling,  and  of  an  unsullied  name. 

I  It  was  far  worse,  of  course,  when  he  fell 
under  suspicion  of  being  a  Liberal.  At 
length,  with  the  events  of ’31,  and  the  raz¬ 
zia  that  followed  against  every  thing  like 
free  opinion,  his  position  in  the  army — in 
which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  but  for  whose  brilliant  gayeties  he 
had  never  felt  any  liking — became  so  in¬ 
tolerable,  that  his  father  felt  constrained 
to  yield  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  quitting 
the  service. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  w.as  any  thing  but  a'dreamer,  by 
entering  upon  that  career  as  a  practical 
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agricuUnrist,  which  oven  amidst  the  hea¬ 
viest  cares  of  State  he  has  never  since  re¬ 
linquished,  and  which,  especially  after  his 
return  from  England,  after  picking  up  all 
sorts  of  farming  lore,  has  alone  rendered 
him  such  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  his 
country.  As  already  hinted,  he  was  the 
first  landed  proprietor  in  the  Subalpine 
kingdom  to  use  guano  on  his  fields ,  and 
although  the  rustic  w’iseacres  laughed  at 
him  a  good  deal  at  first,  they  now  impoit 
that  manure  to  the  tune  of  a  million  tons 
per  annum.  The  cork  plantations,  too, 
of  the  Sardinian  island,  are  his  work,  and 
many  another  happy  innovation,  which 
has  made  that  formerly  barren  wilder¬ 
ness  begin  to  blossom  like  a  garden.  For 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  thrift  of 
the  Hollander — a  little,  too,  of  Dutch 
phlegm  —  about  this  sharp-witted  Ita¬ 
lian.  Ivook  at  any  toler.able  j»ortrait  of 
him,  and  see  if  there  beany  mistaking  the 
air  of  business  that  plays  around  those 
restless  though  good-humored  features. 
From  behind  the  spectacles  those  keen 
eyes  can  see  a  thing  or  two,  no  doubt. 
An  aristocrat  every  inch  of  him  certaiidy, 
but  not  above  work.  A  man  diligent  in 
his  business,  whether  in  the  stubble-land, 
the  workshop,  or  the  Cabinet ;  whichever 
comes  handiest  for  the  moment,  and  will 
do  most  good  to  his  country.  Such  a 
man,  Solomon  says,  shall  stand  before 
kings.  A  man  well  worth  studying,  but 
seen  best  in  action,  “  What  has  he  dwie 
Na|K)leon  used  to  ask  of  any  one  who  was 
praised  to  him  as  a  genius.  There  need 
be  no  shrinking  from  this  test,  in  the  in¬ 
stance  before  us. 

It  w'as  in  1842,  as  already  observed, 
that  Count  Cavour,  enriched  with  valua¬ 
ble  information  of  all  kinds  most  useful  to 
a  statesman,  returned  to  Turin.  He  W’as 
then  thirty-two,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  ; 
and  since  he  sleeps  but  four  hours  a  day, 
enjoys  robust  health,  and  regards  labor  as 
a  luxury,  he  had  managed  during  his  vol¬ 
untary  exile,  to  keep  up  his  studies  in 
every  department  of  national  economy, 
and  the  administrative  sciences,  with  es¬ 
pecial  reference  to  the  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  international  relations  of  Pied¬ 
mont.  But  his  first  and  foremost  study 
was  the  English  constitutional  system, 
which,  in  spite  of  present  apjiearances,  he 
was  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  one  day 
acclimatised,  and  bearing  its  precious 
fruits,  on  his  n.ative  soil.  It  so  happened, 
too,  that  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  Pied¬ 


mont,  things  were  looking  far  more  prom¬ 
ising  there.  A  slight  breeze  was  rippling 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Long  had 
Sardinia  been  the  very  paradise  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  held  the  nobles  in  willing, 
and  Carlo  Alberto,  as  was  often  BU8]>ccted 
even  then,  in  unwilling  tutelage.  The 
ministers  were  the  creatures  of  these  liv¬ 
ing  corpses,  and  scarcely  in  Rome  itself 
was  clerical  domin.ation  more  absolute. 
The  Subalpine  kingdom,  in  short,  had  be¬ 
come  a  Paraguay  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 
But  the  hour  of  liberation  was  drawing 
on,  and  free  England  had  meanwhile  been 
schooling  the  man  for  the  task.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  new  life  which  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  show  itself  in  almost  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  peninsula,  especially 
in  the  (establishment  of  schools  for  the 
poor,  and  in.stitutions  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  science,  art,  and  literature.  Count 
Cavour,  soon  after  his  return,  founded, 
with  the  help  of  other  eminent  Piedmont¬ 
ese  patriots,  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Sardinia,  which  soon  numbertHi 
more  than  2000  members.  In  this  and 
other  philanthropic  and  scientific  associa¬ 
tions,  the  Liberals,  in  spite  of  Della  Marg- 
herita’s  jealous  police  system,  found  cen¬ 
ters  of  union ;  by  means  of  which  they 
consolidated  their  strength,  and  were 
enabled  to  exert  a  certain  degree  of  moral 
infiuence,  which  favorable  circumstances 
could  not  fail  to  convert — for  the  want  of 
other  organs  of  public  opinion — into  real 
political  power.  I*io  Nono’s  reforms  and 
the  Tuscan  movement  furnished  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  rendered  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Societa  Agraria  at  Alessandria 
an  ever  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  Sardinian  freedom.  Soon  Carlo  Al¬ 
berto,  by  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  the 
press,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  not  disinclined  to  still  more  important 

folitical  concessions.  But  between  the 
ing  and  the  people  lay  entrenched  the 
black  legions  of  the  clerical  party,  strong 
in  its  alliance  with  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
many  of  whose  members  w’ere  affiliated  to 
the  Jesuits.  It  was  necessary  to  put  to 
the  rout  this  formidable  phalanx,  if  Carlo 
Alberto  and  the  nation  w'ere  to  be  brought 
together  in  a  common  effort  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  State. 

Cavour’s  keen  discernment  saw  at  once 
the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  when  the 
events  of  the  autumn  of  1847,  threatened 
absolutism  with  shipwreck.  A  foe  alike 
to  -  the  clcrico-ai  istocratic  rigime  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  to  all  revolutionary  violence 
on  the  other,  he  felt  the  vast  importance 
of  warding  off  too  stormy  a  collision,  by 
getting  a  hearing  for  the  opinions  of  tem¬ 
perate  though  earnest  reformers.  Wise 
and  enlightened  journalism  he  instinctively 
saw  to  be  the  best  means  to  this  end.  He 
therefore  established,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend,  the  illustrious  historian  of  Italy, 
Count  Cesare  Balbo,  .and  other  eminent 
patriots — such  as  Count  Santa-Rosa  and 
the  Cavaliere  Boiicompagni  —  a  daily 
paper,  II  Risorgimento^  which,  in  spite 
of  its  aristocratic  staff,  soon  became  the 
organ  of  the  middle  classes.  It  speedily 
became  the  Times  of  Turin,  only,  happily, 
an  honest  Times  /  sternly  closed  to  all 
democratic  flummery  and  Mazzinian  theo¬ 
ries.  In  its  influential  columns  the  Eng¬ 
lish  constitutional  system  first  became  ex¬ 
tensively  known  and  popular  in  Piedmont 
and  Italy  at  large,  through  the  powerful 
pen  of  Cavour.  At  the  same  time  the 
Count’s  8.aloons  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  elite  of  the  Lil)eral  party,  just  as  his 
father’s  had  heretofore  been  the  favorite 
rendezvous  of  the  Reactionaries ;  and  his 
honorable  ambition  was  gratified  at  seeing 
himself  recognized  as  the  leader  of  an  im¬ 
portant  political  section.  Animated,  bril¬ 
liant  chat,  rather  than  discussion,  amidst 
the  rushing  current  of  events,  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  these  reunions  ;  and 
the  quiet,  cool  insight  with  w’hich  the 
master  of  the  house  unraveled  the  tangles 
of  the  situation,  and  his  imperturbable 
humor,  even  in  the  gravest  moments,  w’ere 
the  theme  of  general  admiration.  Already 
in  the  January  and  February  days  of  1 848, 
he  saw  the  storm  that  was  hurrj-ing  on, 
and  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  it,  by 
boldly  taking  the  place  wfiich  he  felt  be¬ 
long^  to  him  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
moderate  patriots.  It  was  he  who,  amidst 
the  popular  rage  at  the  ministry’s  refusal 
of  an  audience  to  the  Reform  deputations 
to  the  King  from  (Tcnoa  and  the  other 
great  towns,  and  even  from  the  priest- 
ridden  island  of  Sardinia,  guided  the 
swelling  stream  into  a  safe  channel.  His 
was  the  decisive  voice  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Turin  press  convened  on  the  occasion, 
at  which,  when  reforms  tvere  spoken  of,  he, 
amidst  general  acclamations,  insisted  that 
the  one  reform  needed  was  a  constitution, 
whereupon  he  was  selected,  together  w’iih 
Santa-Rosa  and  Uurando,  to  lay  this  de¬ 
mand  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  after  urging,  in  conjunction  with 


his  colleagues,  upon  the  helpless  and  bo. 
wildered  Cabinet  the  fearful  perils  of  do 
lay,  the  Count  himself  wrote  to  the  King 
through  the  post,  inclosing  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  which  the  Censorship  had 
burked,  and  solemnly  assuring  Carlo  Al¬ 
berto  that  he  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  were  loyally  bent  on  nothing  save  a 
happy  alliance  between  the  majesty  and 
security  of  the  Crown  and  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country.  It  was  mainly  owing 
to  him  also  that  these  vigorous  ste|>s  were 
followed  up  on  the  fifth  of  February  by 
an  addres-s  to  the  same  effect,  which  was 
carried  in  the  strongljr  aristocrjttic  Muni¬ 
cipal  Chamber  of  Turin,  by  a  majority  of 
three  fourths.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
King  announced  in  a  manifesto  to  his  over¬ 
joyed  subjects  Sai-dinia’s  .accession  to  the 
i-anks  of  the  Constitutional  States  of 
Europe. 

The  new  electoral  Law  w’as  Cavour’s 
work,  which  he  undertook  at  the  reqiiest 
of  the  ministry;  and  w'hen,  in  the  May 
following,  the  Turin  Parliament  met  for 
the  first  time,  he  sat  in  the  Lower  Cham¬ 
ber,  as  deputy  for  the  first  electoral  college 
of  the  capital.  But  meanwhile  came  the 
five  bloody  days  of  Milan,  the  cry  which 
rang  throughout  Italy  lor  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence,  Carlo  Alberto’s  prompt  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  defiance  hurled  at  Austria 
on  the  tw'enty-third  of  M.arch,  and  his  first 
intoxicating  victories  .and  subsequent 
ominous  checks.  And  now  at  the  very 
outset  we  discover,  what  subsequently 
becomes  verified  throughout  his  whole 
career,  in  how  strikingly  original  a  man¬ 
ner  our  illustrious  Italian  pupil  has  appre¬ 
hended  the  constitutional  system.  As 
he  has  listened  admiringly  to  the  debates 
in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  his  agile 
southern  intellect,  overle.aping  John  Bull’s 
honest  but  perhaps  rather  “slow”  and 
humdnim  prejudices  about  party  consist¬ 
ency,  has  conceived  an  idea  of  a  some¬ 
what  novel  and  fraitful  kind.  He  does  not 
see  why  the  same  man  may  not  be  a  Tory 
at  one  time,  and  a  Radical  at  another,  so 
that  he  be  consistently  patriotic  in  both 

{bases.  He  is  for  roiling  Russell  and 
’eel  into  one,  a  sort  of  embodied  Coali¬ 
tion,  who  is  to  be  the  former  on  the  eve 
of  a  Reform  Bill  and  the  latter  on  its 
morrow.  The  situation,  not  a  mere  party 
shibboleth,  is  to  decide  a  politician’s 
course,  and  he  sees  no  intrinsic  reason  fur 
a  change  of  captains,  because  the  vessel  of 
the  state  at  one  time  requires  more  bal- 
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last,  and  at  another  more  sail.  This  idea,  ,  voured  by  his  own  dogs.  In  the  Cham- 


into  some  dim  apprehension  of  which  we 
ourselves  are  being  at  last  nudged  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  career 
of  this  remarkable  statesman,  and  is  the 
secret  of  his  great  success.  As  already 
hinted,  he  began  to  put  it  in  practice  from 
the  lirst.  He  who  had  done  more  than 
any  other  man  towards  the  setting  up  of 
this  Turin  Parliament,  a  whole  revolution 
in  itself^  took  his  seat  when  he  entered 
it,  amongst  those  very  Keactionaries  to 
whom  he  had  been  all  along,  and  was  still 
as  much  as  ever  in  principle,  most  vehe¬ 
mently  op|)osed.  Nor  w.as  he,  in  any  bad 
sense  of  the  word,  inconsistent  in  this. 
For  meanwhile  a  tornado  of  anarchical 
passions  had  broken  loose.  Hesides,  al¬ 
though  ardently  sympathizing  with  the 
War  of  Inde|>endence,  he  entirely  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  policy  which  directed  it, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  Carlo  Al¬ 
berto’s  proud  saying  :  “  L’ltalia  tara  do 
se.”  For  he  did  not  believe  in  1848,  any 
more  than  in  1859,  that  America  was  de¬ 
graded  bi'caiise  she  accepted  the  help  of 
France  in  the  achievement  of  her  inde- 
pmidence  ;  or  Gennany,  because  she  once 
owed  her  salvation  to  Gustavus  Adolphus; 
or  even  England,  because  she  is  indebted 
to  a  DuUrhman  for  all  her  pre.sent  liberties. 
In  like  manner,  in  Italy’s  extraordinarily 
difficult  position,  he  thought  then,  as  he 
doubtless  thinks  now,  in  spite  of  certain 
wiseacres,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that 
she  required  the  aid  of  one  of  the  great 
powers,*  and  that  her  whole  future  was 
not  to  be  risked  on  a  single  throw  of  the 
dice.  The  melancholy  tields  of  Custozza 
and  Novara  were  too  soon  to  justify  his 
foresight.  As  for  himself,  his  enemies  of 
course  had  meanwhile  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  liken  him  to  Actaion  de- 

*  Ko^'land  wu  the  power  to  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  apply,  just  as  he  would  much  rather 
have  been  under  obligations  to  this  country  on  the 
more  recent  occasion,  had  not  the  unaccountable 
apathy  of  Ix)rd  Palmerston,  in  the  “  ('agliari”  affair, 
afforded  such  a  discouraging  commentary  on  the 
Count's  handsome  encomium  on  tliat  minister  in 
1848,  as  to  present  but  slight  liopes  of  our  making  a 
generous  return  for  the  aid  furnished  us  by  Sardinia, 
at  our  own  invitation,  against  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea.  “  My  confidence  in  England,”  said  Count 
Cavour,  in  1848,  “  rests  on  the  honorable  character 
of  the  statesman  to  whose  hand  the  helm  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  intrusted;  on  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Premier,  on  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Minister. 
lA>rd  John  Russell,  I  say  it  without  reserve,  at  the 
riak  of  being  charged  with  Anglomania,  is  the  moat 
liberal  minister  in  Europe.” 


ber,  m  the  democratic  press,  and  in  the 
clubs,  he  was  denounced  as  the  Heiiction- 
ary excellence,  and  at  the  new  election 
in  January,  1849,  bis  constituents  read 
him  a  lesson  by  electing  a  Radical  uni¬ 
versity  professor  in  his  stead.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  to  take  it,  and  though  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Parliament  of  his  own 
creation,  energetically  opposed  as  a  jout^ 
nalist  the  new  democratic  ministry  of 
Gioberti.  After  the  dark  day  of  Novara, 
the  subsequent  abdication  of  Carlo  Al¬ 
berto,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Austrian 
Treaty  by  the  Legislature,  he  g.ainod  his 
seat  in  the  Parliament  summoned  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel’s  minister,  the  Marquis 
d’Azeglio,  to  ratify  the  humiliating  peace, 
and  it  was  at  his  dignified  suggestion  that 
it  was  passed  mib  silentio.  The  Premier 
had  told  the  nation,  that  by  returning  a 
Chamber  which  should  seal  this  inevitable 
compact,  they  would  at  least  enable  their 
king  to  save  what  he  loyally  regarded  as 
the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown  —  the 
Constitution.  The  hint  was  fortunately 
taken,  and  the  Cabinet,  of  which  Cavour 
was  soon  to  become  the  soul,  obtained  a 
decided  mmority. 

That  within  less  than  ten  years  Pied¬ 
mont  has  so  completely  recovered  from 
that  all  but  annihilating  catastrophe,  as  to 
be  now  at  least  twice  or  thrice  as  strong 
as  she  was  before  that  stunning  blow  felled 
her  to  the  earth  ;  her  foilresses  made  al¬ 
most  impregnable,  besides  being  far  more 
powerfully  armed ;  ber  new  naval  port  of 
Spezzia  bidding  fair  to  grow  into  the  Se¬ 
bastopol  of  the  west,  whilst,  by  the  trans¬ 
fer,  Genoa  is  once  more  thrown  open  to 
the  trade  of  the  w’orld  ;  one  of  her  staple 
industries — silk — doubled,  and  another — 
cotton — quadrupled  ;  commercial  treaties 
concluded  with  France,  England,  Belgium, 
the  Zollverein,  and  other  powere  ;  her 
I  finances  elastic  and  healthy :  whilst,  during 
the  same  period,  Austria  has  doubled  ber 
enormous  debt ;  the  stain  of  Novaro  wiped 
out  on  the  glorious  fields  of  the  Tchema- 
ya,  Palestro,  and  San  Martino,  and  the 
war  indemnity  of  three  millions  sterling 
avenged  on  her  old  foe  by  the  cession  of 
as  many  of  the  proud  Hapsburg’s  wealth¬ 
iest  subjects ;  ber  alliance  courted  by  the 
great  powers,  and  her  own  right  to  a  place 
amongst  them  already  loudly  talked  of; 
tliat  Piedmont  has  achieved  all  this,  we 
say,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  freedom ; 
her  temperate,  wise,  aud  enlightened  use 
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of  which  has  rekindled  the  star  of  hope  for 
Italy,  and  has  become  the  praise  of  all 
tongues,  she  owes,  under  Providence, 
mainly  to  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Count 
Cavour.  Not  that  we  ought  to  underrate 
the  high  merits  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
of  the  D’Aeeglios,  the  Dabomiidas,  the 
Hatazzis,  and  other  capable  statesmen, 
who  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public 
affairs  in  Turin  during  the  same  period. 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  do  so.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  chief  merit  of  II  Re  galantuomo — as 
he  is  rightly  styled  in  more  senses  than 
one,  or  even  than  two — is  the  loyal  and 
wise  confidence  he  has  always  displayed  in 
his  gifted  minister,  just  as  their  chief  merit 
consists  in  having  refrained  from  un- 
patriotically  thwarting  him  when  they 
were  in  opposition,  and  in  having  cordially 
seconded  him  as  his  colleagues  when  in 
power.  With  all  due  recognition  of  the 
rightful  claims  of  others,  from  the  throne 
downwards,  this  wonderful  triumph  of 
constitutional  statesmanship  is  none  the 
less  emphatically  his.  What  is  the  most 
surprising  thing  of  all  is,  that  this  has  been 
achieved  amidst  a  fervidly  Catholic  peo- 
'ple,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  priesthood, 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  Rome.  It  I 
was  in  a  conflict  with  the  Church,  the  I 
great  debate  on  the  Siccardi  laws  for  the 
abolition  of  clerical  jurisdiction,  that, 
tacking  again  as  the  situation  changed,  he  j 
broke  away  fi-oin  his  friends.  Counts  Balbo  | 
and  Revel,  on  the  Right,  and,  advancing  | 
towards  the  Center,  secured  the  triumph 
of  the  Bill,  by  a  masterly  speech  (March 
7th,  1850)  which  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
gained  for  him  a  great  portion  of  his  lost 
popularity.  It  was  at  his  instance  that 
Siccardi  was  invited  to  join  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  Right  Center,  as  the  section  led 
by  himself  was  now  styled,  soon  compre¬ 
hended  the  great  ministerial  majority. 
When  charged  by  his  former  associates 
with  desertion,  he  defended  himself  cha¬ 
racteristically  by  alleging  the  examples  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  by  conced¬ 
ing  Catholic  Emancipation  in  18*29,  in  op¬ 
position  to  his  own  party,  averted  a  reli-  ! 
gious  war  in  Ireland  in  1 880 ;  of  Lord 
Grey,  who,  by  advocating  reform  at  the 
expense  of  his  order  in  1882,  preserved 
England  from  all  sorts  of  perils  in  after 
years  ;  and  especially  of  Sir  liobert  Peel, 
who,  by  sacrificing  his  adherents  at  the 
shrine  of  Free  Trade  in  1846,  spared  his 
country  any  share  in  the  revolutionary 


I  turmoils  of  1848.  We  see  th.at  conscien- 
j  tious  apostasy  is  quite  a  settled  principle 
!  with  this  singular  political  genius,  and 
I  that  the  great  turncoats  of  our  parliament- 
\  ary  history  are  his  tutelary  saints.  Of 
!  course,  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
House,  he  could  not  long  remain  out  of 
I  the  Cabinet,  and,  accordingly,  he  now  felt 
I  himself  free  to  make  a  distinct  bid  for 
power,  of  w’hich  he  is  undoubtedly  fond. 

I  On  the  2d  of  July,  1850,  he  delivered, 
by  way  of  a  criticism  on  a  Lo.an  Bill, 
brought  in  by  the  Finance  Minister,  Nigra, 
his  celebrated  Portfolio  Speech,  ns  it  is 
called.  It  lasted  several  nours,  and  was 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  entire  polit¬ 
ical  and  economical  system;  emboaying 
j  in  particular  such  a  masterly  financial  pro¬ 
gramme  that  Signor  Nigra  was  on  the 
point,  but  for  certain  personal  considei-a- 
tions,  of  resigning  on  the  spot  in  favor  of 
his  talented  rival.  As  it  was,  the  first  de¬ 
partment  vacated  —  which  was  that  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture — was  oflered 
him,  and  accepted ;  two  months  after¬ 
wards  the  Marine  w.^s  added  ;  and  by  the 
spring  the  coveted  Portfolio  of  Finance  .as 
well.  Triajuneta  in  tino — he  is  so  fond 
of  work,  my  Ix>rd  Normanby  ! 

During  the  eight  years  following  down 
to  the  Pe.ace  of  V'illafranca,  Count  Cavour 
has  never  been  out  of  office,  save  during 
the  nomin.al  rather  than  real  interregnum 
of  five  months  between  the  dis.solution  of 
D’Azeglio’s first  government,  and  theform- 
ation  of  his  own,  Nov.  4th,  1852,  and 
during  another  of  about  .a  month  between 
his  resignation,  in  conseqnence  of  the  fierce 
episcopal  op[»osition  to  Ids  measure  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  number  of  the  lesser  con¬ 
vents  in  April,  1855,  and  his  recall.  We 
can  not  afford  room  for  any  thing  like  an 
outline  of  his  activity  during  these  fruitful 
years,  but  it  was  truly  astonishing,  and 
the  results  are  before  the  world.  From 
his  first  entrance  into  the  D’Azeglio  ad¬ 
ministration,  he  became  its  ruling  genius, 
and  it  soon  began  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
He  stirred  up  all  his  colleagues  to  some 
purpose,  and  really  did  just  what  Carlyle 
describes,  in  his  Latter  Day  Pamphlptn^ 
as  the  work  of  the  modem  llercules,  who 
is  some  day  to  make  a  N ew  Downing  Street 
for  us.  Running  water  w’as  let  into  those 
old  government  offices  at  Turin,  in  plentiful 
streams.  Such  sw'ashing  and  swilling  was 
never  known,  but  the  owl-dro|»ping8  of 
centuries  were  at  la.st  got  rid  of,  and  the 
real  pavement  brought  to  light.  Admin- 
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i«tr»tive  reform  was  followed  by  Ijiw  re¬ 
form,  and  this  by  an  adjustment  very 
much  wanted  indeed  between  the  police 
and  executive  departments  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  indisiKuisable  wall  of  tire 
which  keeps  oft’  Austrijin  beasts  of  prey, 
and  may  perha}»s  singe  them  a  little  in  due 
season.  That  must  bo  kept  up,  at  all 
loosts,  as  our  decus  et  tutamen.  Next 
came  the  commercial  treaties  already  men¬ 
tioned,  p.aving  the  way  for  important  |k>- 
litical  relations  with  foreign  states,  besides 
being  good  things  in  themselves.  Of 
course,  too.  Free  Trade  must  crown  the 
edifice,  though  good,  well-meaning  Count 
Uevel  convulses  the  country,  and  well 
nigh  sluikes  tho  solid  majority  to  pieces, 
with  his  Protectionist  sound  and  fury.  A 
pretty  fair  spell  of  work  this,  for  about  a 

frear  and  a  half;  a  batch  of  measures  which 
las  justly  made  the  ITAxeglio  Adminis¬ 
tration  famous  throughout  the  world.  All 
this  effected,  too,  in  spite  of  many  perils 
to  the  Statu  on  the  right  h.and  and  on  the 
loll,  at  home  and  abroad.  For  in  the 
midst  of  all  came  the  coup  tP  Hat  at  Paris, 
which,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  France, 
made  it  necessjiry  to  siul  very  close  to  the 
wind.  “Hitherto,”  was  the  shrewd  ob¬ 
servation  of  tho  premier,  “  Sardinia  has 
made  herself  talk^  of  a  good  deal ;  w'e 
must  now  take  pains  to  let  ourselves  be 
forgotten.”  But  the  blatant  democratic 
press  of  Turin  would  not  listen  to  this 
wise  counsel,  and  it  was  important  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  doing  irreparable  mischief  by 
their  unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  chief 
of  a  gi  eat  neighboring  State.  Never  did 
Cavour  show'  himself  more  truly  great 
than  in  the  management  of  this  ticklish 
affair,  under  one  of  a  like  nature  to  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  a  majority  of  a 
hundred,  so  completely  broke  down.  Nor 
can  anjf  better  illustration  be  given  of  the 
Sardinian  minister's  original  style  of  poli¬ 
tics,  or  of  its  telling  efi'ect,  not  only  on  his 
more  immediate  purpose,  but  also  on  his 
whole  parliamentary  position.  We  know 
that  he  has  got  an  odd  knack  of  changing 
sides,  according  as  the  boat — for  such 
seems  to  be  his  theorpr  of  this  most  uncon¬ 
stitutional  practice — is  liable  to  capsize  to 
larboard  or  starboard,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  rather  seems  to  glory  in  being  a  turn¬ 
coat  ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  blew  hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  deb-ate.  He  im¬ 
proved  on  his  favorite  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
achievement ;  for  he  not  only  caught  the 
Whigs  bathing,  and  stole  their  clothes,  but 


he  stole  the  Whigs  themselves.  Think 
of  a  minister  suddenly  changing  his  tone 
in  the  midst  of  a  parliamentary  pitched 
battle,  and  by  a  single  W'ell-timed  sentence, 
carrying  off  bodily  all  that  are  worth  hav¬ 
ing  of  a  solid  Opposition,  and  that  not  for 
then  once  only,  but  for  better  or  worse  till 
death  them  do  part.  This  marvelous  feat 
Count  Cavour  actually  accomplished  when 
in  the  course  of  the  five  or  six  days’  heated 
deb.ate  on  the  proposed  regulations  for  re¬ 
straining  the  attacks  of  the  press  against 
foreign  powers,  he  solemnized  what  is 
nicknamed  the  “  Connubio,’’  or  wedding 
between  the  Right  and  Left  Centers,  and 
thus  fused  into  one  powerful,  unassailable 
majority — against  which  the  Jesuitical  and 
anarchical  fractions  have  ever  since  been 
gnashing  their  teeth  in  vain — all  the  best 
liberal  elements  in  the  Chamber.  This, 
besides  carrying  the  Bill,  was  the  precious 
permanent  result  which  be  bore  oflf  in 
triumph  from  a  conflict  which  shook  the 
D’Azeglio  ministry  to  its  foundations. 
Oddly  enough  he  did  the  ministry  this  ser¬ 
vice  in  spite  of  the  more  timid  amongst 
his  own  colleagues,  and  even  of  the  Pre¬ 
mier  himself,  who  dreaded  lest  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  too  strung  a  Liberal  party  should 
•aggravate  the  danger  Piedmont  was  in 
from  her  two  despotic  neighbors.  This 
fear,  expressed  in  the  Cabinet  itself  only 
conftrmed  the  independent  Cavour  in  the 
resolution  he  had  taken.  He  had  seen 
with  unfeigned  alarm  how',  as  the  exciting 
discussion  progressed,  the  center  of  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  danger  had  shifted.  At  the  out¬ 
set  he  had  delivered  a  telling  speech  in 
favor  of  the  Bill,  clearing  it  of  the  sus(h- 
cion  of  its  being  an  inspiration  either  from 
the  Tuileries  or  Schonbruim,  and  appealing 
felicitously  in  its  favor  to  the  strong  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  the  Libends  against  their 
own  too  touchy  susceptibilities,  as  in  the 
following  characteristic  bit  of  humor : 
“  Let  us  sup)>o8e,  gentlemen,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  by  a  sleeping  lion,  and  that 
one  of  our  number,  in  spite  of  our  leader’s 
warnings  to  tread  softly  and  silently,  w’ere 
detenmned  on  shouting  and  raising  his 
voice  so  as  to  make  himself  heard,  should 
we  not  all  agree  to  clap  our  hands  upon 
his  mouth  and  to  tell  him  :  ‘  If  you  are 
bent  on  being  swallowed  alive,  we  at  all 
events  have  no  desire  to  be  eaten  ?’  But 
if,  in  spite  of  our  taking  all  possible  care 
to  make  no  noise,  the  lion  should  wake 
up  and  want  to  spring  upon  us,  then,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  should  all  know  bow  to  defend 
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ourselves,  at  least  if  we  deserve  the  name 
ot  men.”  Hut  besides  thus  disarming  ob¬ 
jections,  and  representing  in  the  liveliest 
colors  the  international  perils  of  a  licen¬ 
tious  journalism,  he  had  opened  a  galling 
fire  of  Conservative  argument  against  ex¬ 
treme  democratic  ideas  in  general.  £n- 
oouragcd  by  this  demonstration,  the  Re¬ 
actionaries  began  to  speak  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  contemplated  measure  of 
restriction,  and  to  hint  at  the  necessity  of 
a  censorship,  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage, 
abolition  of  the  National  Guard,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  array,  and  a  remodeling  of  the 
constitutional  system  atler  the  newest 
Parisian  cut ;  and  at  last,  as  day  by  day 
the  tide  of  party  j)as8ion  rose.  Signor  Men- 
abrea,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Right, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  the  hour  had 
now  struck  for  taking  a  bold  leap  across 
the  grave” — that  is,  as  he  was  well  under¬ 
stood  to  mean,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
Constitution.  Cavour  at  once  saw  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  although  the 
sands  of  the  debate  were  nearly  run  out, 
he  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  After 
hastily  conferring  with  his  colleagues,  he 
rose,  and  in  their  name,  although  still  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  Government  measure,  sol¬ 
emnly  protested  tliat  they  would  not  go  a 
hair’s  breadth  beyond  it,  and  that,  whether 
in  or  out  of  office,  they  would  resist  with 
ail  their  powers  any  proposal  of  the  kind, 
come  from  whatever  quarter  it  might. 
Comprehending,  moreover,  at  a  glance, 
from  the  cynical  declaration  of  apostasy 
made  by  the  orators  of  the  Right,  that 
the  hour  had  indeed  struck,  not  fur  fling¬ 
ing  overboard  the  palladium,  but  for  a 
decided  rally  of  all  the  true  friends  of 
liberty  to  its  rescue,  he  turned  towards 
Signor  Ratazzi,  the  talented  loader  of  tlie 
Left  Center,  and  responding  to  some  gen¬ 
eral  expectations  of  independent  support 


to  the  ministry  held  out  by  him  in  view 
of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  he  said :  “  I  can 
highly  appreciate  your  ofter,  since,  from 
the  realization  of  your  idea,  we  may  pro¬ 
mise  ourselves  that  we  shall  see  the  way 
paved  for  a  union  of  a  more  intimate 
kind  of  the  leading  Liberal  eectione 
amongst  themselves  and  with  the  ministry, 
supposing  the  esteemed  speaker  on  the 
Left  to  employ  in  defending  us  a  portion  ’ 
only  of  the  groat  abilities  with  which  he 
has  heretofore  opposed  us.”  This  opjwr- 
tunc  application  of  the  tails  cum  sis  uti- 
nam  noster  omnino  esses  produced  a  very 
profound  impression  botli  in  the  Chamber 
and  out  of  doors.  The  “  Connubio,”  of 
which  Count  Cavour  thus  published  tlie 
banns,  was  soon  afterwards  more  closely 
cemented  by  the  Count’s  cordially  support¬ 
ing  and  carrying  Ratazzi's  candidature 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber.  Of 
course  ho  was  often  twitted  by  his  exas¬ 
perated  antagonists  wdth  this  quite  irreg¬ 
ular  transaction,  and  of  course  too  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  thereby  deserved  well 
of  his  country,  by  preserving  to  it  the  ark 
of  its  strength.  When,  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  leader  of  the  Right,  Count 
Revel,  again  taunted  him  with  it,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  an  el.aborate  defense  of  it,  which 
affords  so  striking  a  confirmation  from  his 
own  lips  of  the  theory  we  have  been  all 
along  expounding  of  his  seemingly  Pro¬ 
tean  political  character,  and  which  any 
further  review  of  his  career  would  only 
serve  to  illustrate  more  copiously  indeed, 
but  not,  we  think,  more  to  our  purposo. 
that  we  wish  w’e  could  give  it  entire.  But 
our  space  is  inelastic,  and  we  must  lay  the 
pen  aside,  simply  repeating  our  conviction 
that,  in  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we  have 
before  us  not  only  a  constitutional  states¬ 
man  of  a  very  high  order,  but  one  also  of 
a  perfectly  original  type. 
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TUE  CUAPEL  ( 

BY  ALICE 

“  Gloria  in  excclsis”  rang  through  the 
little  chapel  in  a  clear  volume  of  sound 
that  rose  above  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ,  and  was  just  sh.aded  and  softened 
by  the  flute-like  tenor  th.at  accompanied 
that  single  fem.ale  voice. 

Many  of  the  sun-browned  seamen  who 
worshiped  there  knew  the  voice  and  the 
singer,  and  listened  the  more  earnestly, 
because  of  her,  to  the  chants  and  psalms, 
and  the  sermon  that  followed.  It  was 
“  English  Bessie,”  who  came  among  their 
wives  and  children  on  m.any  a  kindly  er¬ 
rand,  and  had  always  a  cheerful  word  for 
the  sick  and  desponding.  Tlie  men  called 
her  “  a  hearty  lass,”  and  wished  many  a 
“blessing  on  her  honest  face.”  Their 
wives,  in  Sunday  dress,  and  proud  of  the 
stalwart  arms  in  which  they  leaned, 

“  thought  it  shame”  that  she  had  not 
chosen  from  amon"  the  rough  and  hardy 
wooers  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

Prayer  and  chant  were  over,  and  the 
still  sermon-time  came,  when  Bessie’s  du¬ 
ties  were  ended  ;  .and  she  drew  the  crim¬ 
son  curtain  aside,  to  look  and  listen  with 
the  rest.  The  warm  summer  sun  came 
quivering  from  the  sea  through  the  lance- 
sliapcd  windows,  and  lighted  up  the  pale, 
grave  face  of  the  clergyman  in  his  pulpit 
and  the  strjuigely-gathered  audience.. 

Some  were  boatmen,  or  hands  from 
coast ing-vessels,  whose  occupation  allow¬ 
ed  them  leisure  for  home  and  its  comforts. 
They  were  surrounded  by  their  wives  and 
little  ones  in  all  the  smartness  of  their 
Sunday  costume,  relieved  by  scarfs  or 
shawls  of  bright  foreign  weaving,  the 
gift  of  some  successful  rehatlve  on  a  re¬ 
turn-voyage.  The  children  sat  uneasily 
on  the  high  benches,  and  looked  at  the 
flies  on  the  window,  or  studied  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  prayer-books,  as  children 
will.  These  were  the  more  regular  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  chapel.  Beyond  them, 
the  trim  blue  jacket  of  a  man-of-war’s  man 
was  the  contented  neighbor  of  some  “  lub¬ 
berly  wh.aler,”  in  ordinary  intercourse  a 
special  aversion.  And  there  were  men 
whose  dress  had  no  pretension  to  Sunday 
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neatness,  who  scarcely  knew  one  day  of 
the  week  from  another,  except  that  the 
seventh  was,  in  some  sort,  a  day  of  rest 
even  with  the  hardest  captains  under 
whom  they  sailed,  who  were  there  they 
8c.arcely  knew  how  or  why,  from  idle 
whim  or  vague  curiosity,  to  hear  the 
music,  or  “  what  the  parson  would  have 
to  say,”  gathered  literally  from  the  high¬ 
ways  and  by-ways,  and  compelled  to  come 
in. 

There  were  unusual  sights  and  sounds 
for  church-goers  without.  Now  lond 
oaths  or  snatches  of  a  sailor-song  from 
some  group  strolling  along  the  wharves ; 
then  a  hiss  of  steam,  a  flitting  past  of 
streamers,  as  the  Sunday  pleasuro-boats 
left  on  their  crowded  hourly  trips  down 
the  bay.  Bells  rang  and  dogs  barked ; 
men  shouted,  or  langlied  with  coarse, 
unseemly  merriment  at  coarser  jests ;  the 
chapel  rocked  and  s^’ayed  in  the  swell  of 
some  arriving  or  departing  vessel,  and  a 
steady,  glaring  heat  struck  upon  the  small 
organ-loft,  whose  occupants  were  familiar 
with  all  this,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
sclf-appginted  duty.  Heat  and  cold  w'ere 
alike  to  them,  so  long  as  they  could  lead 
in  the  “  common  praise”  and  respond  to 
the  “  common  prayer”  of  those  in  whom 
they  thus  evinced  untiring  interest  — 
English  Bessie  for  the  sake  of  the  father 
and  brother,  buried  by  one  wave  from 
the  8.ame  wreck,  and  the  blind  man  at  her 
side,  whose  white  hands  drew  such  noble 
music  from  the  organ’s  keys,  while  he 
sang  the  pure,  clear  tenor  of  which  wo 
spoke. 

lie  sat  with  his  face  turned  towards 
Bessie,  as  if  his  sightless  eyes  longed  to 
know  the  features  of  this  familiar  friend, 
whom  he  had  never  yet  seen.  His  long 
hair,  thrown  backwards  from  a  forehead 
that  had  never  known  exposure,  touched 
the  broad  linen-collar,  turned  over  a  sim¬ 
ple  ribbon,  tied  carelessly  about  the 
throat.  Ilis  dress  was  simple,  and  far 
from  new,  bnt  neat  —  so  neat  that  you 
wondered  to  know  a  woman’s  hand  hiid 
not  arranged  it.  Music  as  at  once  his 
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pa8.sion  and  his  livelihood.  For  the  rest,  i 
he  had  no  relatives  and  no  dependence. 

It  was  a  singular  friendship  that  had 
grown  up  between  these  two,  w'ho  met 
not  elsewhere  ;  and  when  the  sermon  was 
done,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  sisterly 
care  with  which  she  handed  him  his  hat 
and  staff,  and  led  him  down  the  narrow 
stairs,  where  he  must  have  gproped  slowly 
but  for  her  hand. 

“  Here  is  the  sill,  Richard,”  she  s.aid, 
“  and  here  the  door ;  and  there  is  the  rec¬ 
tor,  wanting  to  speak  with  you.” 

But  the  quick  ear  of  the  blind  man  dis¬ 
covered  another  step,  and  though  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  kindly  words  of  the  grave 
rector,  he  heard  an  invit.ation  g^ven  and 
refused,  where  Bessie  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  vestibule. 

“  What  did  he  want  ?”  asked  Richard, 
in  the  quick,  excited  manner  |>eculiar  to 
him,  as  his  hand  was  once  more  placed  in 
that  firm,  reliant  clasp,  and  she  lead  him 
over  the  swaying  plank  to  the  shore. 

“  Steady !  There,  now  you  are  on  the 
wharf,”  lassie  said,  as  she  might  have 
soothed  an  excited  child.  “Who?  What? 
Allen  ?” 

'  “  Yes,  Allen.  I  heard  his  voice  when 
Mr.  Storey  was  talking.  When  did  the 
‘  Bess'  come  in  ?  He  has  had  a  quick 
trip.” 

“  Not  very :  the  usual  time.  There, 
now,  you  do  not  need  my  hand  any 
longer.” 

“Why  do  you  take  it  away,  Bessie? 
There  is  a  crossing  yet,  and  those  piles  of 
lumber.” 

“  Yes”  —  and  she  laughed  pleasantly — 
“  but  you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
You  could  lead  me,  here.” 

“  I  v)i»h  I  could  f"  he  answ’ered  below 
his  breath,  for  the  blindness  was  still 
a  dark  horror  to  him.  “  But  Allen - ” 

“  He  only  asked  about  to-night,  if  I 
should  go  to  chapel,  and - ” 

“  If  he  could  walk  with  you.  When 
are  you  going  to  be  married  ?”  he  added 
abruptly 

But  B  essie  only  pushed  out  a  loose 
round  stone  in  the  crossing,  as  if  she  did 
not  hear  the  question. 

“  Mother’s  not  so  well  to-day,  and  I 
can  not  go  so  far  as  usual,”  she  said,  as 
they  entered  a  narrow,  crooked  street. 
“  How  bright  and  pleasant  it  must  look 
out  at  the  .\sylum  now,  with  all  the  roses 
in  blootn !” 

“  Yes,  if  one  could  see  them.” 


[June, 

“  Richard,  you  arc  not  thankful  to-night 
for  what  you  can  enjoy,”  said  the  young 
girl  earnestly.  “You  have  a  cheerful 
home,  and  fresh,  sweet-scented  air,  and 
,  cheerful  society.” 

“Go  on,  Bessie.  You  mean  —  ‘while 
yoti  are  shut  up  in  this  close  street  with  a 
sick  mother,  and  your  bread  to  gain  by 
'  your  needle.’  But  then  there  is  Allen  !” 
and  the  gloomy  tone  came  back  again. 

I  “  Let  him  be  there,”  Bessie  answered 
decidedly,  pausing  at  her  own  door  stone. 
“  Richard,  you  sang  ‘  Benedic,  anima  me.a’ 

,  this  afternoon ;  remember  it  on  your  way 
.  home.  I  shall,  so  long  as  my  mother  has 
a  shelter,  and  I  have  health  and  strength 
to  Mork  for  her.  Take  care  now,  and 
look  out  for  the  carriages  and  crossings. 

I  shall  h.ave  time  for  a  practice-hour  on 
Wednesday  evening.  You  may  come  to 
!  tea  if  you  like.” 

The  blind  man’s  staff  rang  upon  the 
pavement  as  he  went  on  his  lonely  way, 
not  knowing  that  she  stood  upon  the 
i  door-stone,  and  watched  for  Ids  safety  so 
long  as  he  was  in  sight.  He  did  not 
know'  what  should  make  him  so  restleas 
and  disturbed  about  this  marriage.  It 
was  right  and  natunU,  and  what  he  could 
h.ave  w  ished  for  Bessie.  They  would  Im? 
finely  paired,  the  high-spirite<l,  energetic 
1  woman  and  her  sailor-lover ;  he  so  tall 
an«l  bronzed  and  stalwart,  as  Bessie's 
husb.and  ought  to  be ;  frank  and  generous, 

,  as  sailors  ever  are. 

i  Richard  Langdon,  the  blind  music- 
I  teacher,  still  lived  in  the  Asylum,  where 
I  he  had  studied  his  beautiful  art,  with  the 
love  and  confidence  of  |)upil8  and  teachers. 
The  rooms  were  of  noble  pro|)ortions, 
the  grounds  fragrant  w’ith  sweet-scented 
shrubs,  and  cool  with  the  shadow  of  heavy 
,  foliage.  Here  he  walked  that  still  Sai^ 
i  bath  aflernoon,  and  thought  upon  his  ain^ 
less,  joyless  childhood,  and  what  if  he  had 
'  had  a  sister  like  Bessie  to  cheer  it.  There 
;  were  many  hours  w  hen  his  mind  preyed 
;  upon  itself.  It  had  always  been  so  in  the 
:  pauses  of  study,  but  never  so  much  as 
'  now. 

So  he  wandered  down  the  rose-walk, 
listening  to  the  murmur  of  voices  that 
rose  from  the  play-ground  beyond  the 
garden,  and  envying  the  children  their 
i^bbath  rest  and  ]>eacc.  But  his  mind 
would  go  back  to  Bessie  and  their  first 
acquaintance,  w’hen  she  came  to  ofler  her 
fresh,  strong,  but  untrained  voice,  to  as- 
I  ust  him  to  lead  in  the  chapel-music.  His 
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nature  was  so  gentle,  that  her  quick,  stir- 
ring  way  was  not  pleasant  to  him  at  lirst ; 
it  was  not  his  idea  of  womanliness.  He 
liked  her  better  when  he  found  how  much 
in  earnest  she  was  to  improve  this  one 
talent,  and  how  grateful  for  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  Now  when  they  were  together, 
ho  laid  a.side  the  timid  uncertainty  of  step 
and  manner,  trusting  to  her  guidance. 
When  she  was  married,  all  these  pleasant 
w.alks  and  rehearsals  must  end,  for  she 
w'ould  have  new  duties  and  companion¬ 
ship  and  pleasures.  No  wonder  he  was 
restless  .and  <li8turbed. 

The  pale,  gentle  widow  had  a  welcome 
for  him  when  the  appointed  evening 
came  ;  and  he  s.at  down  near  her,  in  the 
open  door,  until  Bessie  should  come  in. 
lie  could  ftd  the  neatness  of  all  around 
him,  and  heard  the  cat  purring  in  the 
door-sill,  .and  the  kettle  singing  its  plejis- 
ant  evening-song  in  the  outer  room.  It 
was  all  so  still  and  homelike  to  him, 
though  he  had  never  know’n  a  home  but 
in  his  dreams;  so  ^litfereiit  from  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  feet  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Asylum,  the  o]H>trmg  and  shutting  of 
tloors,  the  hum  of  children  conning  their 
lessons  or  the  discordance  of  the  tortured 
musical  instruments  under  the  hands  of 
unskillful  pupils.  He  wondered  if  the 
gay,  boisterous  sailor  would  appre<natc 
this  quiet  rest,  s«)  dear  to  him,  and  1^‘s- 
sie’s  invalid  mother,  with  her  delicate 
t.astes  and  instincts. 

When  tea  w.as  over  and  the  household 
duties  were  emlod  for  the  day,  though  it 
was  pleas:int  to  hear  Bes.sic  go  so  easily 
about  them,  she  cjime,  for  the  first  time, 
and  sat  down  by  him  on  the  door-stone ; 
for  the  house  w.as  one  of  those  low,  old-fjish- 
ioned  tenements  where  you  step  from  the 
street  into  the  dwelling-room  at  once. 
The  street  w.as  still  aiiil  deserted,  save 
now  ami  then  a  solitary  footstep  echoed 
along  the  pavement,  and  died  away  in  the 
shadow’s  beyond.  A  maasive  but  long 
disuscil  w’arehoHse,  built  when  this  nar¬ 
row  street  had  its  great  commercial  fame 
and  intluence,  loomed  opposite  to  them, 
the  iron-botmd  doors  and  shutterless  win¬ 
dows  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  an  old, 
dec.ayed,  but  to  Bessie  a  ple.asant  neigh¬ 
bor,  It  was  better  to  sit  by  her  window, 
.and  imagine  the  days  of  its  ancient  bustle 
and  opulence,  than  to  watch  the  bad  man¬ 
agement  of  some  thriftless  housekeeper, 
or  her  neglected  children  quarreling  on 
the  pavement.  To-night  it  was  especially 


pleasant  to  see  it  so  softly  shadowed  ;  and 
she  described  it  to  the  blind  man  as  she 
would  have  drawn  the  picture  of  a  friend. 
And  yet  she  could  not  draw  a  portrait  of 
herself  that  sjitisfied  him.  She  alw.ays 
turned  away  with  some  jest  upon  her 
stout  figure  and  heavy  features,  which 
displeased  and  annoyed  him,  for  he  never 
could  m.ake  her  any  thing  but  beautiful  in 
his  mind. 

“  I  will  ask  her  now,”  thought  Kich.ard, 

“  before  any  one  has  a  claim  upon  her 
an<l,  with  quick  impulse,  he  preferred  a 
long-indulged,  but  unspoken  request, 
“If  you  will  only  let  me  touch  your  hair 
— your  face  one  instant,  Bessie,  as  I  do 
when  I  wish  to  know  my  friends  and  pu¬ 
pils  better,  I  shall  be  more  contented 
when  you  are  Allen’s  wife  —  you  have 
been  such  a  dear,  true  friend  to  me !” 

8he  took  up  both  his  hand-s,  and, 
stooping,  hiid  them  on  her  bowed  head. 

“  As  I  thought,”  he  munnured  rather 
th.an  spoke ;  and  his  hands  shook  and 
trembled,  though  she  was  so  quiet  be¬ 
neath  their  touch.  “  Soft,  wavy  hair :  it 
is  brown  I  know,  brown  and  silken  ns  a 
child’s.  The  broad,  open  forehead,  that 
belongs  to  you,  Bessie.  I  know  how  your 
eyes  look  now,  honest  and  fearless  and 
very  truthful;  such  long  lashes,  and  your 
cheek  so  round  and  smooth  !  How  could 
you  tell  me  that  you  were  not  beautiful  ?” 

“  Because  I  am  not,”  she  s.aid,  taking 
his  hands  again.  “And  feel  how  harden¬ 
ed  my  hands  are,  while  yours  are  soft  and 
white.  It  is  an  ugly  contrast ;  and  so  are 
our  faces  and  characters  and  dispositions,” 
she  added  presently. 

“  I  knew — but  Allen  is  manly  and  h.ar- 
dv  and  cheerful.  I  was  not  always  so 
gioomy,  Bessie ;  truly  I  was  not.  But  I 
grew  so  restless  and  dependent  and  home¬ 
sick — I  can  not  describe  it  any  other  w’ay 
— yet  I  never  have  had,  and  never  shall 
have  a  home  such  as  other  men  win  for 
themselves,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
prize  it  as  I  should.” 

“  It  is  almost  time  for  the  rehearsal,” 
said  Bessie,  as  if  to  lead  him  from  this 
hopeless  mood,  “  and  mother  has  fallen 
asleep  there  uy)on  her  pillows.  Come,  let 
us  go,  Richard.” 

8he  drew  his  arm  within  hors  as  they 
rose,  and  they  walked  on  towards  the 
river,  for  the  chapel  was  scarcely  a  stone’s 
throw.  He  longed  to  say  more  —  to  tell 
her  all  that  the  touch  of  that  bowed  head 
had  revealed  to  him  —  how  passionately 
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he  loved  her  —  how  doubly  hateful  his 
blindness  and  dependence  were  to  him 
for  her  sake — how  doubly  solitaiy  his  life 
would  always  bo  for  having  known  her, 
and  for  her  care  over  him ;  but  he  strug¬ 
gled  with  this  stormy  mood  bravely,  for 
he  knew  he  had  no  right  to  lay  the  bur¬ 
den  of  his  misfortunes  at  any  woman's 
feet,  even  if  she  were  free  to  take  it  up 
and  bear  it  onward  for  him. 

So,  they  walked  on  in  silence  for  a 
little  time,  nntil  they  began  to  hear  the 
soft  plash  of  the  incoming  tide  against  the 
wharves  and  the  sides  of  the  vessels  lying 
at  anchor.  It  recalled  the  trim  schooner 
“  Bess”  and  her  captain  to  his  mind. 

“  When  are  you  to  be  married  ?”  he 
asked  abruptly.  “  Soon,  I  hope.” 

“  Do  you,  Richard  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  better  to  be  soon,”  and 
again  the  strong  tide  of  feeling  rushed  to 
his  lips.  He  pressed  his  teeth  into  them, 
so  that  he  should  say  no  more. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Bessie,  her  voice 
trembling  a  little — he  had  never  known 
this  before — “  I  am  going  to  make  you  a 
strange  proposal  —  not  strange,  for  it  is 
right  and  best :  mother  thinks  as  I  do. 
-You  are  to  be  my  husband,  Richard,  when 
I  do  marry ;  for  you  love  me  as  Allen 
does  not  and  can  not,  and  yon  need  me 
more  than  he,  as  I  told  him  w'hen  he  ask¬ 
ed  me  to  be  bis  wife.” 


“  I,  Bessie  1  Poor  and  blind !  I  your 
husband !” 

He  reeled  as  if  a  sudden  blow  had  been 
struck,  but  she  upheld  him  steadily. 

“  If  you  do  not  wish  it,  Richard,  it  ends 
{  here.  You  know  me  well  enough  in  these 
three  years  to  know  that  I  mean  all  I  say, 
and  that  1  had  only  to  assure  myself  of 
I  your  love  before  I  allowed  mine  to  bo 
j  seen.  You  would  never  have  asked  this 
I  of  me ;  but  Acre  I  am.  I  offer  iny^self, 
my  love  and  care  and  companionship  to 
I  yon,  if  you  will  take  it.  Richard,  lot  mo 
i  be  home  and  strength  and  sight  to  yon 
always.” 

It  was  well  that  they  had  reached  the 
chapel,  for  the  courage  with  which  she  had 
j  nerveti  herself  was  fast  forsaking  her.  By 
the  dim  light,  she  saw  their  rector  bend¬ 
ing  over  his  books  in  the  vestry,  as  was 
his  W'ont  when  he  expected  them  there. 
The  blind  man  heard  the  advancing  step 
j  and  kindly  welcome,  as  he  came  forward 
to  the  chancel,  and  the  sound  of  other 
voices  in  the  loft  above  them. 

“  Make  it  real !  it  is  all  a  dream,”  he 
said ;  and  they  knelt  down  together  for 
their  pastor's  blessing,  for  he  knew  all 
that  was  in  their  hearts,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  chant  of  thanksgiving  would 
come  from  the  innermost  depths  of  Rich¬ 
ard  I.Angdon’s  soul : 

“  Who  crowmeth  me  with  mercy  and 
loving-kindness.” 


Vrom  Sbarpe’t  Magailne. 
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THE  RUBT  AND  THE  CORN-SEED. 

“  I  WAS  found  in  the  bed  of  a  river  at 
the  island  of  Ceylon,”  said  the  Ruby  to 
the  little  grain  of  Corn.  “  Ganem  the 
slave  found  me,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  joy  when  he  beheld  me ;  fqr  I  was 
to  all  the  other  rubies  in  the  bed  as  the 
mom  is  to  the  stars.  The  slave-owner 
gave  each  year  a  large  reward  to  him 
who  found  the  finest  ruby,  and  I  was  the 
largest  and  reddest  ever  known.  It  took 
me  three  hundred  years  to  grow  !  Ganem 
took  me  up  carefully  and  held  me  to  the 
sun — which  in  my  native  place  is  brighter 
in  winter  than  in  this  cold  country  at  the 


hight  of  summer.  I  glistened  like  a  red 
star.  He  carried  me  off  in  triumph  to  his 
master,  who  shouted  for  joy  when  he  be¬ 
held  me ;  then  he  gave  Ganem  a  large  re¬ 
ward,  set  a  great  price  upon  me,  and 
packed  me  up  in  an  ivory  casket,  with 
soil  feathers  and  down  for  me  to  rest  on, 
and  all  alone — not  like  the  common  ru¬ 
bies,  that  were  piled  up  on  top  of  one 
another.  He  took  me  to  the  captain  of  a 
large  ship,  and  said  :  “  This  is  a  fine  ruby, 
fit  for  a  ])rinces8 !” 

He  thought  I  did  not  hear  him,  but  I 
did,  and  sparkled  all  the  while ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  captain  was  instructed  what 
to  do  with  me,  we  sailed  away.  When 
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wo  were  half  over  the  sea,  he  took  me 
from  the  case  and  showed  me  to  some 
bcaiitifol  ladies,  who  immediately  fell 
longing  to  possess  me :  but  I  was  too 
oostly  for  them :  and  great  honors  awaited 
me  in  this  country  you  call  England.  So 
I  came  over  the  broad  sea,  and  on  the 
first  day  after  our  arrival  the  captain  took 
me  to  the  lapidary’s,  that  I  might  be  put 
in  gold,  and  otherwise  fitted  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  princess. 

“  Every  body  who  saw  me  wondered 
at  my  size  and  brilliancy,  and  I  was  given 
to  the  most  skillful  workman  to  be  cai*ved 
and  polished.” 

“  That  must  have  hurt  you  very  much,” 
said  the  Corn-seed  modestly,  “  to  be 
(arved  and  polished  into  all  those 
squares  I” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  the  Ruby  :  “it  only 
shows  us  off  the  better.  It  took  the  man 
three  weeks  to  carve  me ;  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  whom  I  was  sold  came  every 
day  to  see  how  I  was  going  on.  When 
every  thing  was  finished,  he  took  me  to  a 
place  full  of  gold  and  silver  and  bright 
stones — but  I  w^as  the  brightest  of  all; 
and  all  the  people  in  the  street  stopped 
to  look  at  me,  exclaiming  :  ‘  What  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rubyl’ 

“  One  day  there  came  a  young  lady  the 
fairest  I  had  ever  seen — perhaps  you  never 
saw  a  lady  ?”  said  the  Ruby,  interroga- ; 
tivelv,  to  the  Corn-seed. 

“  {^o,”  replied  the  Corn-seed  ;  “  only 
the  village  girls  that  came  gleaning.” 

“Well,”  answered  Ruby,  in  the  tone! 
of  one  who  prides  himself  on  knowing  a  I 
thing  or  two ;  “  well,  a  young  Lady  is  the  I 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world — except  | 
a  ruby  ;  and  this  was  the  most  beautiful  of  i 
all  the  ladies,  and  a  real  princess.  There 
was  a  tall  gentleman  with  her,  .and  I  saw  ( 
.at  a  glance  that  he  was  in  love  with  this  I 
princess.  They  bought  diamonds  and  | 
emeralds,  the  best  of  all  there  were,  and  ; 
then  ‘  my  lord’ — they  all  called  him  lord  i 
— took  the  princess  back  to  her  carriage  ;  | 
but  as  he  went  out  I  caught  his  eye,  and  | 
he  came  back  and  looked  at  me,  taking  j 
a  little  gold  band  out  of  a  case  he  had  to  j 
imwisure  me  by,  then  he  purchased  me  for  | 
a  large  sum  of  gold,  and  put  me  in  the  | 
c.ase  with  the  plain  gold  band — this  was 
called  the  wedding-ring — and  we  soon  be¬ 
came  friends. 

“  I  was  taken  home  to  a  grand  palace, 
and  my  lord  put  a  little  scrap  of  paper  by 


my  side,  and  told  another  lady  to  lay  me 
on  her  pillow :  so  at  night,  when  they 
were  all  asleep,  I  was  taken  into  her  room 
and  laid  down  beside  her.  All  this  while 
she  slept,  and  1  could  feel  her  soft  warm 
breath.  Once  she  laid  her  hand  so  that 
it  touched  me ;  and  I  blushed  redder 
than  ever !  It  W'as  summer,  and  the  sun 
stole  through  the  curtains  very  early,  and 
its  beams  lighted  me  up  like  a  red  fire, 
W’hen  she  woke  and  found  me  lying  there. 

“  I  never  can  tell  you,”  continued  the 
pompous  Ruby,  “  the  delight  she  showed 
on  beholding  me  ?  8he  kissed  me  over 
and  over  again,  holding  me  now  in  the 
sun,  now  in  the  shade,  and  trying  me  hy 
turns  on  every  finger.  She  read  the  note 
that  had  lain  by  my  side  over  and  over 
again.  Ladies  came  to  dress  her,  and  I 
all  the  while  lay  on  her  table.  They 
robed  her  in  silk,  and  put  orange-blossoms 
in  her  hair;  and  when  every  thing  was 
finished,  she  put  me  on  her  dainty  finger. 
There  w.as  a  long  train  of  ladies,  but  none 
were  half  so  beautiful  as  she.  We  all 
went  in  carriages  to  a  beautiful  church, 
where  ray  lord  was  waiting  for  us,  and 
they  began  to  be  married.  When  she 
took  off  lier  glove,  I  sparkled  so  that  no¬ 
body  could  help  looking  at  me  ;  and  when 
the  lord  saw  me,  he  blushed,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  hers,  quite  full  of  joy :  then  he 
said  some  W’ords,  and  put  the  gold  band 
on  the  next  finger  to  me,  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  looked  at  me  thd  while.” 

“Were  you  much  grander,”  said  the 
Seed,  “  than  all  the  beautiful  ladies  ?” 

“  Oh !  yes,”  says  Ruby  :  “  I  was  brighter 
and  fairer  than  all.  We  went  over  the 
sea  to  lands  where  every  thing  is  more 
beautiful  than  here;  and  wherever  her 
grace  went,  I  went  too.  We  never  parted 
even  while  she  slept,  till  1  w.as  taken  ofi* 
her  finger  to  be  set  and  polished  again, 
when  tlie  young  lord  stole  me  for  a  play¬ 
thing  and  let  me  drop  here.  But  I  know 
she  can  not  live  without  me,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  they  will  fetch  me  back  again.” 

The  Ruby  and  the  Seed  were  lying 
close  together,  in  one  of  those  verdant 
green  lanes  that  make  the  country  so 
beautiful.  All  through  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  it  was  full  of  sweet  flowers.  The 
May  was  there,  in  “  tufts  of  rosy-tinted 
snow.”  Primroses  gi’ew  in  clusters  on 
the  banks  among  the  moss ;  aud  fox¬ 
gloves  and  blue-bells,  and  all  the  sweet 
wild-flowers  were  there.  How  many  of 
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us,  dear  reader,  remember  such  a  scene, '  the  field, .  All  but  a  few  ears  were  carried 
associated  with  the  dearest  recollections  away  in  a  large  wagon  far  out  of  the 
of  our  lives!  '  |  field.  I  fell  out  of  the  bundle,  and  the 

It  was  autumn :  the  little  grain  of  seed  !  gleaners  picked  me  up ;  but  I  was  shaken 
had  fallen  from  the  bundle  of  a  village-  from  the  rest  as  they  carried  them  home 
gleaner  as  she  passed  home,  laughing  with  ;  — so  w’e  came  to  lie  together.” 
her  companions,  through  the  lane,  with  |  “  What  were  those  lards  like  ?”  said 
the  shock  upon  her  head.  The  ruby  hail  the  Uuby,  very  partronizingly,  for  it  had 
been  droppiMi  by  the  children  from  the  |  compared  the  Seed’s  history  with  its  ow'n 
Abbey,  while  they  played  there  in  the  i  experiences,  and  was  di8iK)sed  to  a.ssert 
morning.  j  its  superiority. 

So  they  came  to  lie  side  by  side  in  the  |  “  Covered  .all  over  with  white  spots,” 

still  green  lane,  when  the  Huby  told  its  j  replietl  the  Seed;  “brown  and  white, 
grana  history  to  the  Seed.  But  with  all  |  with  black  bars  on  their  wings,  .and  long, 
its  fine  airs,  that  little  Seed  didn’t  envy  it  i  slender  legs,  th.at  took  them  all  over  the 
— no  ;  though  it  looked  .at  its  bright  i  field  to  find  food  for  their  young  ones.” 
color  cut  in  so  many  squares,  .and  the  gold  i  “  Ha !”  said  liuby,  “  you  should  see 
chased  round  with  flowers.  It  looked  at  j  the  birds  in  iny  country:  they  are  all 
its  own  ])laiii  brown  coat,  with  the  white  purple  and  gold — some  nearly  as  bright 
seam  running  down  it,  and  thought  of  its  as  myself!” 

quiet  life  .and  the  mission  it  had  to  fill  on  j  “And  do  they  sing  sweetly?”  a.skcd 
earth.  |  the  S<*ed. 

“  Pray  tell  me,”  said  the  Huby,  “  how  i  “  All  day  and  night,  and  all  through  the 
you  live  here :  it  must  be  wearisome  to  year,  for  we  have  no  winter  there.  The 
drone  away  one’s  life  in  these  dull  fields,  j  corn  grows  as  high  as  your  trees,  and 
I  never  was  in  the  country  here  before.”  every  house  is  a  palace.” 

“  (Ih !  I  have  not  seen  much  ;  and  it  It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  Laborers 
will  not  interest  you,  who  came  from  so  were  coming  home  through  this  lane, 
fine  a  country,”  8.aid  the  Seed.  “  My  talking,  and  the  Huby  said  to  itself : 
I»nrent  was  a  seed  just  like  myself,  aud  “  They  will  see  me,  and  I  shall  be  taken 
early  last  spring  was  put  in  a  field  not  far  to  the  Abbey;  but  they  must  not  find  me 
from  here,  with  hundreds  of  other  seeds,  t.alking  with  this  |>oor  Sc‘ed.” 
and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  8>in  brought  it  So  it  8top{>ed  boasting  about  its  own 
into  life:  so  its  roots  spread  out  in  the  country,  and  the  Seed  lay  still,  thinking 
e.arth  ;  then  it  unfdldeii  a  tiny  leaf,  th.at  how  gnvnd  it  must  be;  for  it  didn’t  know 
shot  up  towards  the  sun,  and  one  by  one,  the  Huby  was  false  and  deceitful,  dej)re- 
another  and  .another  leaf,  as  green  as  dating  all  the  things  .around,  that  it  might 
emerahls  ;  then  there  came  a  stem  from  seem  the  grander  itself, 
among  the  blades,  and  fohled  in  this  w.as  One  of  the  men  set  his  heavy  heel  on 
a  tiny  ear,  th.at  held  a  hundred  homes,  the  Huby,  and  bent  the  gold  out  of  form, 
and  each  home  had  its  b.aby  grain,  and  crushing  it  into  the  <-arth  almost  out  of 
the  ear  grew  till,  one  sunny  day,  it  burst  sight ;  now  his  heel  went  on  the  Seed 
ont  of  the  leaves,  .and  stood  straight  on  too,  and  pressed  that  into  the  ground ; 
the  stem,  and  each  little  gr.ain  was  folded  but  it  was  elastic,  and  gave  w.ay  to  the 
in  a  leaf ;  so  nothing  could  hurt  it.  The  pressure  ;  so  when  the  foot  was  gone  it 
field  looked  beautiful !  All  the  long  ears  resumed  its  proj>er  form  :  but  there  lay 
waved  at  once,  .and  rose  ag.ain  w'hen  the  the  Hnby,  dirty  and  hidden  ;  so  there 
breeze  had  pas.sed  aw.ay.  There  W'as  a  was  no  ch.ance  of  its  being  found.  The 
lark’s-nest  on  the  ground  where  I  grew.  Seed  was  quite  lost,  so  it  spent  the  night 
.and  they  used  to  fly  up  into  heaven  and  in  discontented  regrets  at  its  hard  fortune, 
fill  all  the  fields  with  music.  The  little  Winter  c.ame  with  snow  and  rain  ;  the 
grains  grew  larger  every  day,  and  silver  fields  were  white  with  frost.  There  were 
bell-like  flowers  came  out  on  every  grain,  no  leaves  and  no  flowers  in  the  lane  now, 
and  trembled  all  d.ay  long  in  the  sunlight,  but  the  Seed  and  Huby  W'ere  still  there. 
When  they  fell  off,  all  the  ears  caught  the  They  never  spoke  now :  the  .Seed  was  get- 
color  of  the  sun,  and  changed  from  green  ting  ready  for  the  spring,  and  quite  tired 
to  gold,  and  ripened  :  so  the  farmer  came  j  of  the  pompous  histories  about  the  Huby 
and  cut  us  all  down,  and  frightened  aw.ay  I  country. 

the  larks,  setting  us  in  large  shocks  about  I  The  snow  melted,  and  the  white  bios 
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sort!  came  ont  on  the  leaflees  black  thorn ; 
the  violets  came,  and  the  primroses  peeped 
ont  of  the  moss  on  the  banks.  A  little 
preen  blade  came  up  by  the  side  of  the 
Ruby,  which  lay  there  blacker  than  ever ; 
for  the  snow,  which  warmed  the  Seed, 
h.ad  tarnished  its  golden  coat. 

The  sun  shone ;  the  birds  sang ;  the 
rain  fell,  and  the  blade  became  a  stem, 
and  the  stem  grew  into  an  car,  just  a.s  the 
Seed  described.  It  didn’t  heed  the  Ruby 
now ;  it  was  busy  being  useful.  The  sil¬ 
ver-bells  came  out,  and  fell  away ;  the 
car  grew  gold  and  ripe,  and  a  little  child 
plucked  it.  Now  it  happened  that  she 
who  plucked  the  car  had  a  garden  by  her 
cottage,  and  when  spring  came  again,  she 
scattered  the  grains  of  com  from  that  ear 
upon  the  ground,  and  they  came  up  and 
multiplied  as  the  Seed  from  which  they 
sprang  had  done  in  the  lane ;  and  when 
the  autumn  came  they  were  garnered,  and 
there  was  enough  to  plant  a  held ;  so  the 
laborer,  whose  little  daughter  Alice  h.ad 

[ducked  the  ear,  went  to  the  fanner,  who 
cut  liim  a  field  to  grow  his  com  in.  Half 


was  to  be  the  farmer’s  for  the  land,  and 
half  his  who  had  the  seed  :  and  when  the 
summer  came,  there  was  a  beautiful  field 
full  of  com,  waving  in  the  sunlight;  and 
they  called  it  Alice’s  field,  because  she  got 
the  first  seed,  and  when  the  com  was  ripe, 
they  gathered  it,  the  firmer  half  and  the 
laborer  half;  and  there  was  enough  to 
feed  them  all  the  winter  and  pLant  again 
in  spring.  This  was  all  being  performed 
by  the  one  little  Seed  the  liuby  had 
spoken  so  slightingly  to  while  it  was  lying 
black  and  useless  m  the  earth. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  corn-seed  :  it 
is  a  jewel  worth  more  than  all  the  rubies 
of  Ceylon,  richer  than  emerald  or  dia¬ 
mond.  Ijay  these  in  the  earth,  they  are 
dull  and  fruitless ;  but  the  seed  will  grow 
and  multiply  to  feed  the  hungry ! 

MORAL. 

Though  vain  pretensions  may  win  cre¬ 
dence  for  an  hour.  Troth  will  triumph  in 
the  end,  and  usefulness  meet  with  its  re¬ 
ward. 


From  Fraier’i  Mosailne 

WILLIAM  THE  SILENT;  A  STUDY  OF  CHARACTER. 


To  discuss  Mr.  Motley’s  remarkable 
history  of  The  liiae  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
is  besido  our  present  purpose.  The  con¬ 
stant  vivacity,  the  unflagging  interest,  the 
honesty,  the  research,  and  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  his  narrative,  have  already  been 
widely  approved.  The  eloquent  verdict 
which  he  has  pronounced  upon  the  most 
difficult  issue  in  the  life  of  modem  Europe, 
and  in  the  annals  of  social  and  political 
enuuicipation,  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed. 
Rut  before  Mr.  Motley  is  permitted  to 
take  his  place  among  the  men  whose  labors 
))osterity  does  not  willingly  let  die,  it  is 
right  that  his  work  sliould  l>e  looked  at 
narrowly.  It  will  bo  time,  however,  when 
the  history  is  complete,  to  estimate  its 
plan  and  debate  its  awards.  Mcanw'hile, 
wo  diwire  to  linger  for  a  little  over  the 
character  of  the  earliest  hero  of  the  Re¬ 
public — the  s.agacious  soldier,  the  tar-see- 
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ing  statesman,  the  pure  patriot,  the  toler¬ 
ant  reformer.  Than  that  of  “  Father 
William,”  history  has  in  charge  few 
brighter  or  better  beloved  names. 

When,  in  1556,  Charles  V.  laid  aside 
his  crown,  Europe  was  still  throbbing 
with  the  pangs  of  the  Reformation.  That 
momentous  spiritual  revolt  was  only  half 
accomplished,  and  the  combat.ants,  with 
their  hands  resting  on  their  half-sheathed 
swords,  awaited  the  signal  which  w.as  to 
renew  the  strife.  France  was  divideil ; 
Germany  was  divided  ;  in  England,  while 
Henry  had  declared  that  the  Pope  liad  no 
power  or  authority  within  his  realm,  Mary 
continued  to  burn  the  heretics  who  denied 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  south 
of  Europe  was  still  loyal  to  the  Papacy. 
The  fervid  Italian  and  Simniah  blood  h^ 
not  been  warmed  by  “  the  fire  of  Almighty 
God.”  Thu  new  King  of  Castile  and  Ar¬ 
ts 
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ragon  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  pro-  !  times  as  the  popular  moralist,  sometimes 
claimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  Ca-  |  as  the  popular  satirist,  the  John  Bunyan 
tholic  fmth.  I  or  Charivari  of  the  age,  exerted  no  incon- 

By  a  fatal  mischance,  to  the  malignant  I  siderable  influence  upon  cotemporary  poli- 
higot  who  now  occupied  the  throne  that  i  tics.  No  thoughtful  man  can  contemplate 
Charles  had  renounced,  the  richest  cities  ;  the  great  festivals,  the  “  Land-jewels,” 
and  fairest  provinces  of  northern  Europe  !  of  these  guilds,  and  compare  them  with 
belonged.  A  hardy  race  had  taken  pos-  i  the  amusements  now  popular,  without 
session  of  the  shifting  sand-banks  and  I  feeling  that  society  during  the  three  cen- 
treacherous  morasses  (fit  only,  as  it  ’  turies  that  have  elapsed  since  Charles  re¬ 
seemed,  for  the  wild  duck  or  the  plover)  '  tired  to  his  monastery,  has  not  got  very 
which  skirt  the  continent  where  the  far  in  advance  of  the  Netherland  artisans. 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Rhine  min-  !  Nor  was  this  all.  The  noblest  trophies 
gle  with  the  salt  waters  of  the  German  of  art  and  science  were  sown  broadcast 
Ocean,  and  had  converted  them  into  across  those  sand-swept  and  weather¬ 
flowering  meadows  and  fruitful  pastures.  I  beaten  flats.  A  quaint,  fantastic,  and 
Upon  a  half  submerged  corner  of  Europe,  eminently  origin.al  school  of  architecture 
lying  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  subject  had  covered  the  land  with  spacious 
to  constant  inundation,  and  protected  churches  and  richly-adorned  public  build- 
from  complete  destruction  only  by  the  ings,  had  stretched  in  mid-air  the  gossji- 
unsleeping  energy  and  vigilance  of  its  i  mer  network  of  the  Antwerp  spire,  and 
j>eople,  a  great  mercantile  State  had  arisen,  t  lined  the  canals  of  Ghent  and  Bruges 
which  outrivaled  and  outlived  the  mari-  j  with  dwellings  for  fat  burghers  which 
time  republics  of  Italy.  Amid  these  rivaled  the  jralaces  of  the  Venetian  nobili- 
lagoons  and  shallows,  the  traffic  of  the  ty.  Many  eminent  painters,  moreover, 
world  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  con-  had  even  then  appeared,  the  founders  of 
ducted.  The  fisheries  of  Holland  were  the  school  which  was  to  give  birth  to 
the  most  prolific  then  known ;  the  cattle  |  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  Anthony  Van 
fattened  on  the  plains  of  Flanders  were  ^  Dyck.  Every  where  throughout  the  land 
the  best  in  Europe.  There  were  two  i  there  was  life,  every  where  the  evidence 
hundred  and  eight  walled  cities  w’ithin  of  h.ardy  strength  and  splendid  relinenient, 
the  provinces,  and  every  city  swarmed  every  where  the  monuments  of  a  cheerful, 
like  a  beehive.  Antwei’p  had  become  bustling,  quick-witted,  and  ingenious  peo- 
what  Venice  had  ceased  to  be — the  com-  pie.  “An  unlovely  land,”  which,  even 
merclal  capital  of  Christendom — and  every  j  in  these  days  of  vulgar  prosperity,  could 
<l.ay  in  the  ye.ar  five  hundred  vessels  en-  j  not  have  been  without  its  charm ;  but 
tered  and  quitted  its  famous  port.  An  j  which,  after  passing  hero-like  through  the 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  mechanics  '  agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  its  Gethse- 
.abode  in  Ghent.  For  many  years  Dort  |  mane,  was  to  become  forever  one  of  the 
had  been  the  exclusive  market-place  for  “  holy  places  ”  of  freedom. 

English  wool ;  and  the  merchandize  of  I  The  marriage  of  “  the  Lady  Mary  ” 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  drugs  and  |  with  Maximilian  of  Austria  had  trans¬ 
spices  of  the  East,  were  stored  in  the  i  ferred  the  Netherlands  from  the  house  of 
warehouses  of  Bruges.  The  people  who  '  Burgundy  to  the  house  of  ILapsburg,  and 
dwelt  in  these  cities  were  wealthy,  Indus-  by  the  marri.age  of  her  son  w’lth  the  heir- 
trious,  and  ingenious.  They  loved  libertjr  ‘  ess  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  two  countries 
with  vehement  devotion,  and  their  mum-  j  far  asunder,  alike  in  geographic.al  position 
cipal  institutions,  the  local  laws  and  usages  '  and  national  idiosynci-asy,  were  united 
which  they  jealously  and  often  truculently  under  a  single  scepter.  That  scepter  was 
vindicated,  had  preserved  a  measure  of  j  now  held  by  a  man  who  tvas  at  heart  a 
practical  freedom  to  these  prosj^erous  re-  j  Spaniard,  .and  who  hated  his  gay,  bustling, 
publics,  of  which  the  most  accomplished  |  and  turbulent  subjects  in  the  provinces, 
tyranny  never  entirely  deprived  them,  i  He  had,  moreover,  dedicated  his  life  to  a 
The  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people  j  single  object — an  object  which  could  only 
W'ere  characteristic  of  a  lively  and  iqgeni-  1  be  reached  by  wading  through  their 
ous  race.  Smiths  and  weavers  represent-  '  blood. 

ed  the  scenes  of  Scripture  or  the  allegories  '  Tlie  character  of  Philip  dismays  the  his- 
of  poetry :  smiths  and  weavers  organized  i  torian.  It  is  one  of  those  wliich  it  is 
those  “  Guilds  of  Rhetoric  ”  which,  some-  1  almost  impossible  to  explain.  He  was  a 
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fanatic  and  a  voluptuary  —  a  man  whose 
virtues  were  more  detestible  than  his 
vices.  His  dull  ferocity  is  unparalleled  in 
history.  Even  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
Alva  could  not  rival  his  master’s.  He 
was  cured  of  an  ailment  from  which  he 
sutfered  on  learning  of  the  butcheries 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Haarlem;  he 
wrote  with  indignant  bitterm^ss  against 
the  “  clemency”  of  an  edict  which  enacted 
that  his  Protestant  subjects  should  be,  not 
“  buiTied,”  but  simply  '•'’hangedy  There 
have  been  men  whom  a  vehement  temper, 
a  line  indignation,  the  hynterica  pttnaio  of 
Lear,  have  hurried  into  uniueditated  cru¬ 
elty.  No  such  extenuation  can  be  oflered 
for  Philip.  His  heart  was  icy,  his  tem- 
|>erament  was  sluggish,  his  feelings  were 
iiigid.  He  was  never  impelled  by  over¬ 
mastering  emotion  nor  ungovernable  pas¬ 
sion.  He  slew  his  subjects  as  a  butcher 
slays  sheep  ;  it  was  a  methodical,  common¬ 
place,  utterly  unromantic  business.  Even 
ins  fanaticism  was  not  constant ;  the  plea 
of  sincerity  can  not  be  advanced  in  his 
iK'half.  To  extirpate  heresy  w'as  the  work 
of  his  life  ;  he  would  not  relent,  he  said, 
“  though  the  sky  should  fall  on  his  head 
but  for  the  imperial  crown  he  consented 
to  undo  that  work.  He  undertook,  if 
elected  Emperor,  to  withdraw  the  Span¬ 
iards  from  the  Netherlands,  to  tolerate 
Protestantism,  and  to  restore  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  his  possessions.  The  sullen 
and  merciless  tyrant  was  content  to  be 
bribed  into  humanity. 

To  e.xtirpate  heresy  was,  as  we  say, 
Philip’s  mission.  Early  in  his  reign  he 
had  concerted  with  the  French  king  a 
“Sicilian  Vespers”  for  the  Huguenot 
leaders  throughout  their  dominions. 
Henry’s  death  and  the  conveniences  of 
]>olitical  intrigue  did  not  allow  the  design 
to  be  carried  out  at  that  time  in  France, 
and  the  dismal  festivities  of  “  the  Paris 
wedding”  were  jiostpoued  for  a  dozen 
ye.ar8.  But  Philip  was  true  to  his  troth, 
:ind  the  fertile  and  populous  Netherland 
was  the  field  which  he  selected.  There, 
in  fire  .and  blood,  he  ajiproved  his  in- 
vetonate  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

How,  in  wh.at  manner,  he  did  his  work 
is  branded  in  black  letters  on  the  page  of 
history.  “The  Netherland  inquisition,” 
he  complacently  confessed,  “  is  more  im¬ 
placable  th.an  the  Sp-anish ;  and  in  his  in¬ 
dustrious  hands  it  more  than  justified  its 


bitter  renown.  One  hundred  thousand 
Netherland  heretics  were  murdered — not 
coarsely  nor  vulgarly,  but  with  the  last 
refinements,  the  most  delicate  subtleties 
of  torture — by  this  great  religious  organiz¬ 
ation.  Rigorous  edicts  were  promulgat¬ 
ed,  which  punished  the  unspoken  thought 
as  well  as  the  visible  act.  Men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  strangled,  beheaded,  and  burned 
alive  in  hundr^s,  because  they  had  mur¬ 
mured  against  the  rapacity  of  the  priests 
or  could  rept*at  a  paraphrase  by  Clement 
Marot.  It  was  estimated  that  by  1565 
more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  suspect¬ 
ed  of  heresy  had  been  put  to  death. 
Thirty  thousand  skilled  artisans  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  England  before  the  Duke  of 
Alva  W'as  dispatched  from  Spain  ;  and  on 
the  news  of  his  coming  a  perfect  panic 
seized  the  populace,  and  the  highways 
were  blocked  by  the  throngs  that  fled 
from  Philip’s  terrible  lieutenant.  Alva 
did  his  master’s  work  in  his  master’s  spirit. 
Under  his  government,  these  fair  and  fruit¬ 
ful  places  became  a  charnel-house.  The 
hands  of  the  executioner  were  never  idle. 
The  best  blood  of  the  land  stained  the 
scaffold.  Whole  districts  were  depopu¬ 
lated.  Horrible  barbarities  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  every  village.  ]VIany  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  were  abandoned  for  days- 
to  the  outrages  of  a  licentious  and  vindic¬ 
tive  soldiery.  “  A  wail  of  agony,”  wrote 
Count  Nieuwenar,  “  was  heard  above 
Zutphen  last  Sunday,  a  sound  as  of  a 
mighty  massacre?’'  “Antwerp,”  (exclaims 
Orange,  shortly  after  that  Spanish  Fury 
“  whereof  the  memory  shall  be  abomina¬ 
ble  so  long  as  the  world  stands,”)  “Ant- 
w’erp,  once  the  powerful  and  blooming, 
now  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  city  of 
Christendom !”  And  at  length  a  sentence 
of  the  Holy  OflSce  was  published  which 
condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro~ 
vinces  to  death  as  heretics  —  surely  “  the 
most  concise  death-warrant  ”  ever  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  a  people.  Women  violated, 
men  shot  down  like  dogs,  great  cities  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  the  most  splendid  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Europe  blackened  and  defaced  — 
thus  did  the  Most  Catholic  King  manifest 
his  horrible  constancy  to  the  service  of  his 
Redeemer.* 


••The  intensity  of  hatred  which  the  cruelties 
practiced  by  Alva  excited,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  a  satiried  poem  of  the  time,  entitled  The  Ghent 
PtUemonUr.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Duke. 
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The  historian  can  regard  such  Wind  and 
brutal  folly  only  with  indignation,  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  horror.  The  I.3dy  Alice,  in 
the  |)oem,  longs  to  have  for  one  hour  her  i 
lover’s  murderer  within  her  hands : 

**  Ah !  just  to  go  about  with  many  knights 
Wherever  you  went,  and  somehow  on  one  day, 
In  a  thick  wood,  to  catch  you  off  yourguar^ 
Let  you  had,  you  and  your  some  fifty  friends. 
Nothing  but  arrows  wheresoe’er  you  turned. 
Yea,  and  red  crosses,  great  spears  over  them ; 
And  so  between  a  lane  of  my  true  men 
To  walk  up  pale,  and  stem,  and  tall,  and  then, 
And  then  to  make  you  kneel,  0  Knight  Gues- 
clinf 

And  tk«n - ” 

Could  the  historian  for  one  moment  so 
meet  with  Philip  —  the  bigot,  the  tyrant, 
the  assa.ssin — something  might  be  done  to 
appease  the  fierce  craving  for  justice  which 
the  terrible  tale  provokes.  But  his  most 
scathing  words  are  impotent — oh  I  so  im- 
|>otent!  He  feels  that  to  inflict  punish¬ 
ment  on  this  monster,  the  language  of 
mortal  vengeance  does  not  serve.  lie 
takes  refuge  in  polished  scorn — the  w’hite 
lips  curl  with  bitter  courtesy ;  nay,  better 
still,  he  leaves  the  issue  in  stem  silence  to 
Him  who  judgeth  righteously.  For  no¬ 
where  can  that  issue  be  adjusted  now,  un¬ 
less  “  at  the  judgment-seat  above.” 

Such  was  the  man  and  the  age  that  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  had  to  master.  A  Nether¬ 
lander,  he  had  to  deliver  the  Netherlands 
from  Philip,  and  to  .save  the  political  and 
religious  freedom  of  his  countrymen.  Tliat 
was  the  problem  which  W’as  forced  upon 
him,  which  he  had  to  solve,  and  which 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  had 
profoundly  con.sidered.  What  did  the 
solution  involve? 

It  involved  a  desperate  struggle  with 

THE  OHKST  PATERSOSTEB. 

“  Our  devil  who  doth  in  Bnissels  dwell, 

Curst  be  thy  name  in  earth  and  hell : 

Thy  kingdom  speedily  pass  away. 

Which  bath  blasted  and  blighted  us  many  a  day ; 
Thy  will  nevermore  be  done. 

In  heaven  above  nor  under  the  sun  ; 

Thou  takest  daily  our  daily  bread ; 

Our  wives  and  children  lie  starving  or  dead. 

No  man's  trespasses  thou  forgivest ; 

Revenge  is  the  food  on  which  thou  livest. 

Thou  leadest  sll  men  into  temptation ; 

Unto  ev;t  thou  hast  delivered  this  nation. 

Our  Father,  in  heaven  which  art. 

Grant  that  this  hellish  devil  may  soon  depart — 
And  with  him  his  Council  false  and  bloody,  ' 

Who  make  murder  and  rapine  their  daily  study — 
And  all  his  savage  war-dogs  of  Spain, 

Oh  1  send  them  back  to  the  devil  their  father, 
again.  Amen !" 


the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe. 
Spain  was  still  in  the  van  of  the  nations. 
Its  treasury  was  replenished  with  the 
virgin  spoils  of  the  New  World.  It  was, 
l>e8ides,  a  great  military  power.  The 
Spanish  soldier  was  celebrated  for  his 
romantic  bravery,  and  his  discipline  was 
equal  to  his  valor.  No  more  effective  or 
reliable  troops  could  then  be  obtained. 
Hut,  like  the  government  he  served,  he 
was  cruel,  faithless,  licentious.  Both  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  were  rotten  to  the 
core.  Such  a  spectacle  of  absolute  un¬ 
righteousness  as  the  Court  of  Spain  then 
presented  has  seldom,  before  or  since, 
been  witnessed  on  this  earth.  It  had  thus 
sown  M’ithin  itself  the  seeds  of  death. 
But  as  yet  its  front  was  imposing.  The 
Spanish  monarchy  still  cari  ied  the  impress 
of  the  master-hand  of  Charles  ;  the  Span¬ 
ish  soldier,  in  his  glittering  mask  of  in¬ 
vincible  steel,  still  bore  himself  as  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Cortes. 

It  was  this  gigantic  empire,  concentrat¬ 
ing  all  its  forces  to  crush  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  that 
Orange  had  to  meet  in  a  mortal  conflict. 
He  did  meet  it,  and  he  was  not  worsted. 
Standing  at  bay  on  the  extreme^t  limit  of 
habitable  earth,  his  feet  washed  by  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Northern  Sea,  a  few 
thoustmd  undisciplined  boors  aiul  wild 
sailors  behind  him,  he  drove  back  the 
chivalry  of  Spain,  and  laid  among  the 
waves  the  foundations  of  the  great  naval 
commonwealth.  Such  a  spectacle  fa.sci- 
nates  the  imagination.  We  can  not  but 
ask  :  How  was  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
achieve  so  great  a  work  ? 

For  it  was  in  truth  a  single  man  who 
did  the  whole  work.  In  the  war  of  libera¬ 
tion,  William  the  Silent  is  not  only  the 
central,  but  the  sole  figure.  He  finished 
his  task  unaided  and  alone.  “  I  have  no 
one  to  help  me,”  he  writes  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  “  not  a  single  man. 

‘  Donee  eris  felix,  miiltos  numerabis  amicos, 

Tetnpora  cum  crunt  nubila,  nullus  erit.’  ” 

His  means  were  of  the  scantiest.  Tlie 
material  which  he  had  to  use  was  often  of 
the  sorriest  kind.  The  nobles  were  com¬ 
monly  hostile;  the  people  not  seldom 
apathetic.  Historical  conjectures  are  par¬ 
ticularly  unprofitable  ;  but  it  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  asserted  that  had  Orange  not  lived, 
Holland  would  not  have  been  freed.  Sud¬ 
den  and  scattered  outbursts  of  the  jwpu- 
lar  indignation  would  no  doubt  have  taken 
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place.  But  it  needed  the  conaiiminatc  craft 
and  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  Piince 
to  sublime  a  wild  foray  of  “  the  sea  beg¬ 
gars”  into  a  national  deliverance. 

The  nobility  were  not  to  bo  trusted. 
They  were  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  em¬ 
barrassed.  Of  all  the  inheritors  of  brilliant 
historical  mames  who  had  crowded  the  aa- 
loons  of  the  Nassau  palace  before  the  evil 
days,  not  half  .ardozen  reinainod  constant 
to  the  end.  The  commonwealth  of  Hol¬ 
land  did  not  number  a  single  knitrlit  of 
the  (iolden  Fleece,  e.>ccept  the  Prince, 
amid  its  foumlers.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  conflict  the  nobles  no  doubt  took 
the  le.ad.  There  was  something  pictur¬ 
esque  and  fantastic,  something  character¬ 
istic  of  a  sprightly  and  im.aginative  people, 
in  the  forms  which  the  popular  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  first  assumed.  This  may  bo  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  nobility.  A  splendid  and 
turbulent  aristocracy  could  relish  the  sting¬ 
ing  satire  of  Simon  lienard,  could  stamp 
with  the  8.anction  of  fashion  fanciful  sym¬ 
bols  and  rhetorical  protests.  It  was  Eg- 
raont  who  devised,  to  ridicule  the  unjmpu- 
lar  Cardinal,  the  celebrated  fookcap 
livery.  Count  Brederode,  happily  appro¬ 
priating  the  reproach  of  Berlaymont, 
originated  that  famous  rallying-cry  of 
“  The  Beggars,”  w’hich  was  to  become  the 
watchword  of  a  whole  nation.  But  as  the 
stream  broadened  and  deepened,  and  grew 
every  d.ay  more  swollen  and  turbi<l,  bril- 
liiuit  epigrams  and  courtly  jests  lost  their 
value.  The  nobles  could  neither  under¬ 
stand  nor  control  the  passions  which  they 
had  helped  to  arouse  ;  and  leaving  Orange 
and  his  brothers  almost  alone  with  “  that 
vile  .and  mischievous  animal  called  the 
people,”  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
aristocracy  rallied  round  the  king  who 
bad  betrayed  their  liberties  and  butchered 
tlieir  countrymen. 

Yet  the  characters  of  m.any  of  these  men 
are  not  without  interest  to  us.  Even  Bre¬ 
derode,  the  wild  masquerader,  the  reck¬ 
less  buffoon,  who  considered  that  every 
political  campaign  must  terminate  with  a 
debauch,  and  wmo  hated  “  the  water  of 
the  fount.ain”  as  he  hated  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Bishops,  was  at  times  brave,  gen¬ 
erous,  and  tender-hearted.  Henneberg 
could  be  guilty  of  treason  to  his  friend ; 
but  as  he  stood  in  the  gray  dawn  on  the 
Square  of  Groningen,  men  noticed  that  he 
was  “  gh.ostly  a.s  a  corpse.”  He  wa.s  at 
le.ast  no  coward  ;  it  was  no  craven  fear 
that  blanched  his  cheek  ;  it  was  rather  the 


angina  pectoris^  the  mortal  anguish,  of  the 
brave  man  w'ho  knows  that  he  has  betrayed 
his  honor.  The  moody  Horn,  who  died  on 
the  same  scaffold  with  Egmont,  was  no  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  people ;  and  when  the 
crowd  was  washing  the  coffin  of  his  com- 
|ianion  with  their  tears,  and  kissing  it  as 
though  it  had  been  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  the 
iKxly  of  the  Admiral  was  left,  deserted  and 
unwatched,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Gudule. 
But  his  surly  honesty  and  truthfulness 
were  perhitps  of  more  true  worth  than  any 
of  his  fellow-sufferer’s  more  captivating 
qualities.  Egmont  was  certainly  a  dash¬ 
ing  soldier ;  he  had  generous  uistincts, 
and  the  lofty  character  of  Orange  some¬ 
times  kindled  him  into  momentary  great¬ 
ness  ;  but  he  was  fickle,  vacillating,  and 
vain-glorious,  and  as  a  statesman,  he  failed 
utterly.  Art  and  poetry  have  touched 
his  name  with  their  shining  lines ;  his 
death  no  doubt  w.as  heroic,  and  the  last 
letter  of  Lamoral  D’Egmont — “  Ready  to 
die” — to  the  sovereign  who  had  doomed 
him  to  death,  is  that  of  a  c.alm  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  gentleman  ;  still,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  it  w'ould  have  been  better  for 
his  fame  had  the  soldier  fallen  on  one 
of  his  earlier  battle-fields — in  the  rapid 
chsirge  at  St.  Quentin,  or  in  the  wild  mtlee 
on  tbe  wet  sands  at  Gravelines. 

It  was  on  the  nation,  then,  that  Orange 
was  forced  to  rely;  and  the  Netherlanders, 
as  a  whole,  were  barely  more  relLable  than 
their  chiefs.  Coleridge  has  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
leiider  w'ho  depends  on  the  unorganized 
force  of  the  people — “  the  inconsistencies, 
the  w’caknesses,  the  bursts  of  heroism, 
followed  by  prostration  and  cowardice, 
which  invariably  characterize  all  popular 
efforts.”  To  all  these,  in  aggravated  forms. 
Orange  had  to  submit.  And  the  Nether¬ 
landers  w'ere  jealous  not  only  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  but  or  each  other.  The  estates 
were  const.antly  squabbling,  and  the  fat 
burghers  who  filled  their  ranks  could  sel¬ 
dom,  even  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  rise  above  their  h.abitual  parsimony. 
Provincial  jealousies  and  provincial  enmi¬ 
ties  proved  on  more  th.<in  one  occasion 
nearly  fatal  to  a  cause  whose  success  de¬ 
manded  perfect  union  and  unselfishness, 
and,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  Orange,  ul¬ 
timately  marred  the  symmetry  of  the 
edifice  which  he  reared.  “  These  men  of 
butter,”  as  Alva  irreverently  called  them, 
W'ore  moreover  bad  soldiers  in  the  field. 
A  single  Spanish  column  frequently  routed 
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an  entire  army  of  Xetherlanders,  Hoi- ' 
land  and  Zealand,  indeed,  were  always 
constant  to  their  Prince.  Even  on  the 
field,  their  hardy  burghers  and  storm- 
beaten  mariners  could  look  the  Spaniard 
in  the  face ;  while  behind  the  gates  of 
their  cities — behind  the  gates  of  Haarlem, 
and  Alkmaar,  and  Leyden— they  proved 
themselves  invincible.  The  heroic  mag¬ 
nanimity  with  which  simple  citizens  fought 
and  died  upon  their  rotten  walls  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  man  who  led  them.  Driven 
into  this  comer  of  the  earth,  the  hunted 
burghers  turned,  and  displayed  a  valor 
and  a  constancy  which  rival  “  all  Greek, 
all  Roman  fame,”  and  remain  memorable 
forever.  j 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  historian  to 
use  simple  language.  His  imagination  is  j 
enthralled  by  his  hero’s  greatness  ;  and  in  j 
describing  the  famous  orator  or  the  con¬ 
summate  captain,  his  8i>eech  acquires  a  glow 
which  hides  perhaps  as  much  as  it  reveals. 
Writing  about  Orange,  one  is  constantly 
tempted  to  commit  this  error ;  to  employ 
terms  which,  though  not  untrue,  fail  to 
impress,  because  not  minutely  characteris¬ 
tic.  He  was  so  traly  and  unaffectedly 
‘  great  that  one  is  only  able  to  say,  as  it 
were,  “  Here  is  a  great  man,  a  great  sol¬ 
dier,  a  great  statesman,”  and  so  to  pass 
by.  But  that  greatness  is  not  rightly  un-  i 
derstood  until  we  lay  aside  the  courtly , 
trappings  of  history,  and  speak  in  unam- ' 
bitious  words  of  those  qualities  of  his  in-  j 
tellect  and  heart  which  history  does  not 
deem  heroic. 

As  to  the  qualities  on  which  History 
does  condescend  to  bestow  her  distin¬ 
guished  consideration,  there  need  be  little 
discussion.  Orange’s  capacity  as  a  soldier 
can  not  be  seriou^y  impeached.  He  was 
pitted  against  the  first  commanders  of  his 
age.  Alva  was  his  earliest  antagonist ; 
and  the  gaunt  .and  sallow  Duke  was  one 
of  Charles’s  veterans.  Till  he  came  to  the 
Netherlands  he  bad  never  been  worsted  ; 
on  many  a  P.agan  and  Christian  battle-field 
he  had  triumphed ;  more  than  once  his 
eagle-eye  and  tiger-like  heart  had  nerved 
his  beaten  soldiers,  turned  the  tide  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  s,aved  the  monarchy.  V ehement 
ana  bloodthirsty  by  nature,  only  on  the 
battle-field  did  he  manifest  perfect  self-re¬ 
straint.  The  ferocious  executioner,  who 
sent  maidens  and  matrons  to  the  stake, 
who  spilt  the  blood  of  the  tenderest  and 
.  noblest  like  wrater,  never  threw  away  the 
life  of  a  single  trooper.  His  Fabian  tac¬ 


tics  not  unfrequently  exposed  him  to  the 
reproaches  of  the  hot-headed  among  his 
own  men ;  but,  as  he  himself  said,  ho 
heeded  not  “  the  babble  of  soldiers” — the 
last  and  rarest  virtue  in  a  general.  But 
even  Alva,  every  where  else  the  victor, 
left  the  Netherlands  a  baffled  man.  Don 
John  of  Austria,  w’ho  followed  him,  did 
not  fare  better.  The  beautiful  and  fasci¬ 
nating  son  of  the  Emperor,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  who  had  captured  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  and  shaken  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crescent,  was  foiled  and 
outwitted  by  the  subtle  brain  of  William. 
And  even  the  splendid  militaiy  genius  of 
Alexjinder  of  Parma,  the  most  patient, 
temperate,  fearU'ss,  and  unscinpulous  of 
men,  could  not  turn  the  scale  against  the 
Netherlander.  With  a  few  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries  who  could  not  be  relied  on,  and 
a  few  unarmed  burghers  who  could,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drove  back  the  invinci¬ 
ble  legions  of  Spain,  led  by  their  most 
consummate  captains. 

His  military  capacity  was  chiefly  shown 
in  his  power  of  combination.  His  keen 
eye  detectetl  at  a  glance  that  the  ruinous 
tow’er,  the  unwalled  city,  the  desolate 
s,and-bank,  w.as  the  key  to  the  position, 
and  before  the  enemy  had  discovered  its 
value,  his  troops  were  massed  around  it ; 
it  was  strengthened,  provisioned,  manned. 
Then  for  months  the  tide  of  bsittle  surged 
around  the  devoted  spot,  Avhile  the  Prince 
and  his  little  army  lay  in  the  rear  ready 
to  aid,  .and  able  to  retre.at.  And  it  was 
Orange  w'ho  saw — probably  sooner,  and 
certainly  more  clearly  than  any  other  man 
— the  peculiar  strength  of  his  own  jmsi- 
tion.  He  threw  himself  confidently  upon 
the  sea.  This  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  struggle,  and  to  this,  its  most  pictur¬ 
esque  features  are  owing.  The  war  was 
a  war  in  which  so.a-born  men  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  sea.  The  wild  “  sea-beggars,” 
who  never  took  or  gave  quarter,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Crescents  in  their  caps  that 
they  would  rather  serve  the  Turk  than 
the  Pope,  were  the  most  skillful  sailors  in 
the  world,  and  kept  the  Spaniards  im¬ 
prisoned  on  the  shore.  Across  the  wintry 
meres  the  Hollander  on  his  swift  skates 
glided  noiselessly  to  assail  his  enemy. 
Amphibious  battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  rising  tide  sometimes  dealt  more  death 
than  the  we.apons  of  the  combatants.  At 
length  the  estates,  urged  on  and  anim.ated 
by  Orange,  resolved  on  a  grand  act  of 
self-sacrifice.  Leyden  was  beleaguered. 
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If  Leyden  fell,  Holland  fell,  and  Leyden 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  great  dykes,  which  had 
been  raised  with  infinite  labor  to  repel  the 
storms  of  the  ocean,  should  be  broken 
down.  They  were  leveled.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  flooded.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred 
vessels  sailed  over  fruitful  pastures,  and 
fields  yellow  with  corn.  The  besiegers 
found  themselves  besieged  —  found  the 
water,  day  after  day,  rising  about  their 
feet — found  the  dry  land,  day  after  day, 
receding  behind  them.  A  great  fear  fell 
upon  them.  They  were  contending  not 
only  against  man,  but  against  the  ocean. 
They  raised  the  siege,  and  fled.  Leyden 
W!i8  relieved.  Holland  was  saved. 

Friend  and  foe  have  owned  that  Wil¬ 
liam,  if  not  the  ablest,  w'as  oiie  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  his  age.  Granvelle 
w;is  Orange’s  most  astute  opponent ;  and  ' 
Granvelle  quickly  penetrated  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  rival.  “  ’Tis  a  man  of  pro¬ 
found  genius,  vast  ambition — dangerous, 
acute,  politic” — the  Cardinal  told  Philip 
at  an  early  period.  Cautious,  subtle,  and 
adroit,  gifted  with  an  even  tem|)er  and  a 
superhuman  restraint,  the  Prince  was  the 
model  of  a  diplomatist.  “They  say  he 
can  not  sleep,”  some  one  once  observed  of 
him,  and  in  one  sense  the  saying  was  true. 
For  ho  was  “aye  ready;”  no  crisis  ever 
took  him  unprepared.  lie  read  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  events  and  the  motives  of 
men  with  singular  penetration.  In  that 
last  Interview  between  him  and  Egmont, 
which  poetry  and  fiction  have  done  their 
utmost  to  immortalize,  he  is  said  to  have 
described  with  prescient  sagacity  the  ter¬ 
rible  tragedy  that  was  drawing  on,  and 
to  have  solemnly  warned  his  friend  of  the 
end  that  W’as  in  store.  It  was  in  v.ain  ; 
whether  blinded  by  a  fatal  credulity,  or 
detained,  as  Goethe  has  represented  him, 
by  a  sense  of  honor  to  his  king,  the  Count 
would  not  listen  to  the  Avarning ;  and 
quitting  the  Prince,  he  returned  to  his 
doom.  The  most  secret  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  Philip  were  laid  bare  to  Orange. 
A  master  of  the  arts  of  political  intrigue, 
he  had  established  a  system  of  e.spionage 
at  the  Spanish  Court ;  and  not  even  in  his 
cabinet  or  his  bed-chamber  did  the  king 
escape  the  sleepless  eye  of  his  watchful 
foe.  Fine$8e  was  met  by  finesse,  intrigue 
by  intrigue,  the  mines  dug  by  the  Car¬ 
dinal  and  the  Prince  of  Eboli  were  coun¬ 
termined  by  William.  Tlian  his  steady 
fencing  with  Don  John  no  better  example 


of  his  m.asterly  |>olitical  tact  could  be  se¬ 
lected.  Don  John  had  come  to  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  as  the  messenger  of  mercy.  But 
Orjinge  from  the  first  saw  through  the 
hollow  pretense.  The  Spaniard  d(.*sired 
to  strengthen  his  hands  by  peace  only 
that  he  might  the  more  securely  prepare 
for  war.  “War,”  the  Prince  at  once 
said,  “  is  preferable  to  a  doubtful  peace  ;” 
but  he  had  to  wait  until  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  dazzled  by  the  youthful  hero, 
were  opened ;  and  the  reseiwe  in  which 
he  entrenched  himself,  the  masterly  art 
with  which  he  “  did  nothing,”  were  ad¬ 
mirable  and  entirely  successful.  Don 
John  soon  felt  that  he  was  within  the  toils 
of  a  more  expert  fowler.  His  dread  of 
that  wily  hunter,  and  the  frantic  struggles 
w'hich  the  caged  lion  made  to  liber.ate 
himself  from  the  net,  broke  the  soldier’s 
heart.  The  brilliant  hero  of  Lej)anto 
aged  early,  and  died,  like  Pitt,  “  an  old 
man,”  while  yet  in  tlie  prime  of  manhood. 
Ilis  death-bed,  despite  nis  weaknesses  and 
insincerities,  can  not  be  looked  upon  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  commiseration.  “  Toss¬ 
ing  upon  his  uneasy  couch,  he  again  ar¬ 
ranged,  in  imagination,  the  combinations 
of  great  battles  ;  again  shouted  his  ordei-s 
to  rushing  squadrons;  and  listened  with 
brightening  eye  to  the  trumpet  of  victory.” 
He  died  ;  while  the  serene  and  inexorable 
foe  went  on  to  finish  his  Avork. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  in 
Orange’s  career  than  his  progressive  de¬ 
velopment — his  gradual  advance  in  feeling 
and  opinion.  He  is  in  his  earlier  years  a 
magnificent  and  princely  gentleman,  a 
fitting  representative  of  great  historic 
houses,  both  in  France  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  a  nobleman  given  to  hospitality, 
disposed  to  lead  a  secure  and  easy  life, 
and  not  feeling  that  he  has  any  other  du¬ 
ties  in  particular  to  attend  to.  But  the 
evil  days  of  the  persecution  arrive,  and 
stir  the  heart  of  the  Netherlander.  The 
dispute  does  not  interest  him  much : 
Avhether  a  man  be  a  Calvinist  or  a  Catho¬ 
lic  seems  to  him  a  matter  of  considerable 
indifference ;  perhaps  upon  the  whole  he 
thinks  a  gentleman  should  die  in  the  faith 
to  which  he  is  bred ;  but  he  detests  ty¬ 
ranny  and  hates  murder,  and  so  he  can 
not  but  o])|>ose  the  tyrannical  and  mur¬ 
derous  policy  of  Philip.  At  last  the 
moral  problem  of  the  Reformation  forces 
itself  upon  him.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Whence  comes  this  Avonderful  constancy, 
Avhich  nerves  unlettered  men  and  feeble 
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women  to  die  at  the  stake  for  an  o/>tnto/»/  ing  to  the  custom  of  former  days.  Re- 
The  spirit  whicli  is  strangely  stirring  the  ware,  therefore,  of  disobedience,  .and  of 
nations,  touches  the  Prince  also.  He  resistance  to  the  ordinance  which  we  now 
ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  Philip  and  the  establish.”  In  this,  as  in  some  other  re- 
Pope.  He  becomes  a  rebel  and  a  Protes-  spects.  Orange  absolutely  towers  above 
tant — a  great  sufferer  and  a  mighty  lead-  any,  the  greatest  of  his  cotemporaries, 
er.  The  mild  and  tranquil  temper  has  His  friend,  Sainte  Aldegonde,  w'as  a  man 
been  molded  by  torture  into  the  heroic,  of  the  most  versatile  abilities — a  poet,  an 
But  Orange,  when  he  leagued  himself  orator,  a  theologian,  a  fine  scholar,  a  stibtle 
with  the  Reformation,  rose  above  the  Re-  diplomatist — and  yet  the  Prince’s  liberali- 
formors.  Of  all  the  men  of  his  age,  he  ty  vexed  and  irritated  him.  “  The  affair 
was  the  only  one  who  rightly  comprehend-  of  the  Anabaptists,”  he  writes,  “  has  been 
ed  the  principle  which  the  Reformation  as-  renewed.  The  Prince  objects  to  exclude  I 

sorted,  which  gave  it  any  permanent  vi-  them  from  citizenship,  lie  answered  me 
tality,  which  made  it  any  thing  more  than  sharply  that  their  yea  was  erpial  to  our 
a  mere  sanitary  reform — a  bill  for  white-  oath,  and  that  we  should  not  press  this 
washing  the  monasteries  and  the  men  who  matter  unless  we  were  willing  to  confess 
dwelt  in  them.  But  this  idea — the  idea  that  it  was  just  for  the  Papists  to  compel 
of  spiritual  freedom  and  individual  re-  us  to  a  divine  service  which  was  against 
sponsibility — was  no  sooner  asserted  than  our  conscience.  In  short,  I  don’t  see  how 
it  was  abandoned.  The  moment  the  we  can  accomplish  our  wish  in  this  matter. 

Protestant  ceased  to  be  persecuted,  he  The  Prince  has  uttered  reproaches  to  me 
began  to  persecute.  The  apologists  of  that  our  clergy  are  striving  to  obtain  a 
the  early  reformers  tell  us  that  this  was  mastery  over  consciences.  He  praised 
inevitable,  that  they  were  no  worse  than  Lately  the  saying  of  a  monk  who  w.a8  not 
their  neighbors,  that  the  doctrine  of  reli-  long  ago  here,  that  our  pot  had  not  gone 
gious  liberty  was  the  slow  growth  of  a  to  the  fire  as  often  as  that  of  our  antago- 
gentler  and  more  tolerant  age.  But  they  nists,  but  that  when  the  time  came,  it 
,  forget  that  there  was  at  least  one  man  would  be  black  enough.  In  short,  the 
among  the  reformers  who  understood  Prince  fears  that  after  a  few  centuries  the 
that  doctrine  W'ell,  and  who  strenuou.sly  clerical  tyranny  on  both  sides  will  stand 
strove  to  enforce  it  on  his  cotempora-  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing.”  It 
ries.  William  of  Orange  was  the  earliest  is  impossible  to  read  these  sentences  with- 
teacher  of  toleration.  On  this  subject  out  wonder — wonder  that  such  a  noble 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  his  temperance  should  have  been  possible  in 
logic,  except  his  practice.  “Should  we  that  age — but  with  double  wonder  th.at 
obtain  power  over  any  city  or  cities,”  he  when  thus  admirably  enforced,  the  doc- 
wrote  in  1568,  to  his  confidential  agent,  trine  should  have  appeared  strange  and 
“  let  the  communities  of  Papists  bo  as  repulsive  to  the  most  accomplished  gen- 
much  respected  and  protected  as  possible,  tleman  among  the  Protestant  leadei*s. 

Let  them  be  overcx>rae,  not  by  violence.  The  Prince’s  efforts  to  secure  a  religious 
but  with  gentle-raindedness  and  virtuous  peace,  an  Emancipation  Act,  were  not  nn-  j 

treatment.”  The  Anabaptist  w’as  regard-  successful ;  and  that  “  every  man  shotild  j 

ed  with  a  peculiar  hostility  in  that  age ;  rem.ain  free  and  unquestioned  as  to  his  ! 

but  Orange  sternly  denounced  punishment  religion,”  was  the  Wsis  on  which  the 
agmnst  any  who  should  molest  even  an  Dutch  Constitution  was  framed.  I 

Anabaptist.  “  We  should  declare  to  you.  Nor  was  this  singular  temperance  the  ^ 

therefore,”  (he  wrote  to  the  magistracy  of  fruit,  as  it  sometimes  is,  of  a  s])irit  of 
Middelburg,)  “  that  you  have  no  right  to  skepticism.  The  Prince  was  profoundly 
trouble  yourselves  with  any  man’s  con-  devout.  In  all  his  triumphs,  in  all  his  re- 

science,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  verses,  he  showed  the  most  sincere  and 

cause  private  harm  or  public  scandal,  simple  confidence  in  God’s  providence. 

We  therefore  expressly  ordain  that  you  He  never  doubted  that  his  cause — the  I 

desist  from  troubling  these  Baptists,  from  cause  of  freedom  and  righteousness  —  j 

offering  hindrance  to  their  handicraft  and  would  ultimately  prevail.  “  That  the 

daily  trades  by  which  they  may  earn  desired  end  will  be  reached  if  you  hold  ^ 

bread  for  their  wives  and  children ;  and  fast  your  resolution,  and  take  to  heart  the  i 

that  you  permit  them  henceforth  to  open  means  that  God  presents  to  you,  I  fed  to 
their  shops  and  to  do  their  work  accord-  be  absolutdy  certain.''*  He  beheld,  like 
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all  tlio  early  reformers  and  m.artyrs,  in 
defeal,  in  victory,  in  the  senate,  on  the 
battle-iicid,  the  immediate  working  of  a 
Divine  hand.  “Nevertheless,”  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  Ijouis,*  after  the  disastrous 
rout  at  Jemmingen,  “since  it  has  thus 
pleased  (iod,  it  is  neces.sary  to  have  p.a- 
tience,  and  to  lose  not  counage — comform- 
ing  oin'selves  to  his  divine  will ;  as  f»)r 
my  p.art,  I  have  determined  to  do  in 
every  thing  w'hich  may  hapf>en,  still  pro- 
cee<ling  onward  in  our  work  with  his  Al¬ 
mighty  aid.”  The  fall  of  Ziericksee  was 
a  source  of  deep  regret  to  Orange.  “  Had 
wo  received  the  least  succor  in  the  world,” 
lie  said,  “  the  poor  city  should  never  have 
fallen.  I  could  get  nothing  from  France 
or  England  with  all  my  efforts.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  do  not  lose  conr.age,  but  hope 
that,  although  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
the  Lord  God  will  extend  his  right  hand 
over  us.”  “  One  must  do  one’s  best,”  he 
writes  on  another  occasion,  “  and  believe 
th.at  when  such  misfortunes  happen,  God 
desires  to  prove  us.  If  he  sees  that  we 
do  not  lose  our  counage,  he  will  assuredly 
help  us.  Had  we  thought  otherwise,  we 
should  never  have  pierced  the  dykes  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  for  it  was  an  uncer¬ 
tain  thing,  and  a  great  sorrow  for  the 
poor  people :  yet  did  God  bless  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  lie  w’ill  bless  us  still,  for  his 
arm  has  not  been  shortened.”  When  the 
beleaguered  fishermen  of  Alkmaar  wrote 
to  him  for  aid,  he  replies  in  that  tone  of 
grave  and  lofty  enthusiasm  so  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  eloquence  :  “As,  notwithstanding 
our  efforts,  it  has  pleased  God  Almighty 
to  dispose  of  Haarlem  according  to  his  di- 


*  Count  Louis  of  Nasraii,  “  tlic  Bayard  of  the 
Netherlands,”  is  the  most  ohivalroua  fifnire  in  the 
war.  The  tire  of  the  soldier,  the  simplicity  of  the 
child,  the  keen  wit  of  the  courtier,  and  the  gay 
ahandon  of  the  roving  elirmlitr,  are  happily  blend¬ 
ed  in  his  character.  HU  heroUm  was  as  bright 
and  rapid  and  sparkling  as  his  wit.  When  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Jeinmingon  was  lost,  he  swam  across  the  Enis 
almost  alone,  aud  escaped  into  Germany.  To  Count 
liouis  may  probably  be  attributed  a  famous  historical 
repartee.  The  Count  and  certain  other  Commission¬ 
ers  empowered  by  Orange,  were  negotiating  with 
the  French  Court,  soon  after  the  massjicre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  They  insisted  upon  guarantees  being 
given.  “  Is  the  word  of  a  king,”  asked  Catherine 
of  Mcdicis,  indignantly,  “  is  the  word  of  a  king  not 
sufficient?"  “Xo,  Mad.am,"  was  the  reply ;  “6y 
Saint  Bartholomew,  no  I”  Count  Louis  and  his 
young  br«>thcr,  Augustus,  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Mook  —  the  battle  whose  fatal  termination  had 
been  presaged  by  the  phantom  fight  upon  the 
heavens,  which  so  dis<iuicted  the  worthy  burghers 
of  Utrecht. 


vine  will,  shiill  wo  therefore  deny  and  de- 
lidc  his  holy  word  ?  Has  the  Rtrong  arm 
of  the  Lord  thereby  grown  weaker  ?  Has 
his  Church  therefore  come  to  naught? 
You  ask  if  I  have  entered  into  a  firm 
treaty  u'ith  any  great  king  or  potentate, 
to  which  I  answer,  that  before  ever  I  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Christians 
in  these  provinces,  I  had  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  King  of  kings;  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  who  put 
their  trust  in  him  shall  be  saved  by  his 
j  Almighty  hand.  The  God  of  Armies  will 
I  raise  up  armies  for  us  to  do  battle  with 
our  enemies  and  his  own.”  Sentences 
like  these  are  surely  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  —surely  deserve  to  be  stmlied  by  all 
who  would  fain  hear  through  “the  bab¬ 
ble  of  this  Babel  ”  the  voice  of  a  Divine 
leader. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  th.it  a  man, 
so  inspired,  should  luive  been  constant  in 
calamity.  Sometimes  anxious  before^  he 
W.1.S  always  trampiil  after  the  struggle  be¬ 
gan.  In  the  darkest  hour  of  his  fortunes, 
in  the  grave  equanimity  of  his  temper, 
his  singul.ir  serenity  and  cheerfulness, 
roused  the  hopes  and  cheered  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  Mens  tequa  in  ardnis, 
the  friends  of  Warren  Hastings  wrote  un¬ 
der  the  picture  of  the  great  proconsul  in 
the  council-chamber  at  Calcutta.  The 
motto  would  have  fitted  Orange  ;  but  the 
one  which  the  Hollander  delights  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  patriot-prince — ikevus  trail- 
quillns  in  undis  —  is  perhaps  even  more 
characteristic. 

The  value  of  a  character  like  this,  not 
alone  to  his  owm  countrymen,  but  to  us 
and  to  all  time,  it  is  difficult  to  overrate. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  the  hero  of  a  religious 
revolution  is  not  a  bigot  or  a  fanatic! 
Some  of  the  worst  crimes,  many  of  the 
most  childi.sh  blundei*8,  that  history  re¬ 
cords,  have  been  committed  by  these'  men. 
They  too  frequently,  moreover,  excite  our 
contempt  and  indignation  by  their  con¬ 
ceited  rejection  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  “  the  weapons  of  the  fli«h.”  The 
sicord  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  has  some¬ 
times  bt^en  draw’n  with  M’isdom  and  cun¬ 
ning  ;  it  is  oftener,  however,  the  watch¬ 
word  of  men  who,  by  their  own  fanatical 
folly  .ind  negligence,  invite  the  defeat 
which  they  merit  and  suffer.  But  here, 
at  last,  is  a  religious  hero  of  quite  another 
stamp — a  man  of  God,  .and  yet  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  yet 
a  sagacious  captain ;  a  good  Christian, 
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and  yet  a  c^eat  rtatesman;  profoundly 
devout,  and  yet  profoundly  j>olitic.  “  I 
do  not,”  he  exclaims  einpliatically,  “  ca¬ 
lumniate  those  who  tell  us  to  put  our 
trust  in  God.  Th.at  is  my  opinion  also. 
But  it  is  trusting  God  to  use  the  means 
which  he  places  in  our  hands,  and  to 
ask  that  his  blessing  may  come  upon 
them.” 

In  his  secular  as  in  his  religious  politics 
the  Prince  was  at  issue  with  his  coterapo- 
raries.  Distrust  of  “that  vile  and  mis¬ 
chievous  animal  called  the  people,”  was 
the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  age.  Orange,  when  he  re¬ 
nounced  Philip,  did  not  raise  a  revolution¬ 
ary  standard  ;  lie  did  not  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  new  or  democratic  scheme  of 
government ;  he  was  a  Conservative 
leader ;  Je  tnaintiendrai  was  the  device 
of  his  policy  as  of  his  escutcheon.  But 
though  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  bred 
in  a  despotic  camp,  he  was  always  anxious 
— unaffectedly,  earnestly  anxious — to  re¬ 
fer  his  policy  for  ratification  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  He  never  fl.attered 
them ;  he  unsparingly  attacked  their 
vices ;  but  feeling  that  he  perfectly  trust- 
-  ed  them,  they  trusted  him  m  return  with 
an  entire  devotion.  “  Men  in  their  ut¬ 
most  need,”  he  writes,  “  daily  come  to 
me  for  refuge,  as  if  I  held  power  over  all 
things  in  my  hand.”  How  far  can  the 
people  be  relied  on  ?  still  remains  the 
central  question  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  The  answer  seldom  raises  tlie  true 
issue.  With  a  real  leader^  like  Orange, 
we  may  make  reply,  you  need  not  fear  the 
people,  but  unless  you  can  find  a  few  a«- 
tbentic  leaders^  you  had  better  keep  your 
constituencies  as  manageable  and  select 
as  possible.  Not  having  any  such  men  at 
this  present,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  experiments  you  are  now  trying  can 
prove  altogether  satisfactory. 

Such  was  the  pater  patrim^  as  ^r- 
trayed  in  his  most  familiar  letters.  Elo¬ 
quent  letters  they  are — admirably  clear 
and  simple,  sometimes  warmed  to  a  fine 
heat  by  earnestness  and  indignation,  yet 
never  violent  or  intemperate.  His  public 
dispatches  are  eloquent  also ;  the  succes¬ 
sive  appeals  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Provinces  and  to  Europe  are  perhaps  the 
most  memorable  series  ot  State  Papers 
ever  written. 

But  what  of  hisfaults,  weaknesses,  vices? 
His  enemies  have  attempted  to  blacken 
his  character,  but  with  no  considerable 


success.  The  colors  have  been  too  coarse¬ 
ly  laid  on  ;  the  caiicature  is  too  gross,  the 
lampoon  too  offensive.  They  have  said 
that  he  w’as  over-cautious,  a  coward,  a 
man  devoured  by  a  selfish  ambition. 
Cautious  he  was ;  no  man  who  is  not  so 
is  entitled  to  be  a  leader  ;  but  his  caution 
was  not  the  niggardly  and  ungenerous 
prudence  of  a  cold-blooded  or  sluggish 
temjjerament.  The  caution  which  Orange 
manifested  was  the  firmness  to  restniin 
premature  sympathy  and  unavailing  indig¬ 
nation,  and  to  bide  the  time  when  action 
could  become  eflective.  This  restraint  is 
not  “a  careful  vice  it  is,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  a  rare  virtue,  a  liigh  effort  of  the  rea¬ 
son.  For  to  leave  the  provocation  unre- 
scnted,  and  to  hold  b.ack  till  the  appointed 
hour  arrives,  is  infinitely  harder  than  to 
obey  the  natural  instinct,  and  to  throw 
one’s  self  blindly,  impulsively,  with  a  wild 
cry  of  hatred  and  despair,  into  the  tneUe. 
Orange  was  “  the  Taciturn,”  until  it  was 
time, to  make  his  voice  heard,  (and  his 
tongue,  like  his  pen,  was  eloquent ;)  then 
there  was  no  lack  of  decision  and  plain- 
speaking. 

The  charge  of  cowardice  is  the  most 
marvelous  of  any.  If  Williajn  was  by 
nature  timid  and  sensitive,  as  some  have 
affirmed,  the  constancy  of  his  heroism 
becomes  all  the  more  memorable.  There 
is  no  nobler  spectacle  in  this  world  than 
that  of  the  trembling  and  shrinking  mar¬ 
tyr,  shivering  with  terror  as  the  fire  gath¬ 
ers  around  the  tender  limbs,  yet  to  the 
end  steadfast  and  constant  to  her  God. 
Be  sure  that  such  an  offering  is  not  less 
acceptable  to  Him  who  holds  up  “the 
hands  which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble 
knees,”  than  the  confident  and  unfaltering 
witness  of  the  strong  man  who  goes  to  the 
stake  with  a  song  of  thanksgiving  on  his 
lips  and  a  sense  of  triumph  in  his  heart. 
And  to  a.ssert  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
embarked  in  the  revolutionary  war  to 
gratify  his  selfishness  and  his  ambition, 
can  only  be  credited  by  those  M’ho  believe 
that  to  sacrifice  place,  power,  fortune, 
friends,  for  a  country’s  freedom  is  the 
token  of  covetousness,  and  to  refuse  with 
even  too  constant  pertinacity  “  a  kingly 
crown,”  the  heaa-mark  of  ambition. 
Such  charges  refute  themselves,  and  may 
be  left  to  the  oblivion  they  bespeak. 

In  fine,  the  character  of  “  Father  Wil¬ 
liam”  is  one  which,  in  all  its  aspects,  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  contemplate. 
The  lofty  and  spacious  dome  of  that  fore- 
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head  concealed  a  proud  intelligence ;  but 
the  heart  was  meek  and  tender  ns  a 
woman’s.  “  There  I %eiU  make  my  sepul¬ 
cher,"  he  said,  when  for  the  last  time  the 
fug  live  and  the  outlaw  returned  to  the 
land  which  he  was  to  save.  There  he  has 
made  his  sepulcher — his  body  is  enshrin¬ 
ed  in  its  dust,  his  memory  in  the  hearts 


of  its  people.  The  anointed  murderer 
might  thunder  the  Ban  against  the  rebel, 
might  defame  his  career,  and  bribe  his 
assassin.  But  the  story  was  already 
written.  Unnoted  by  tyrant  and  bigot, 
bis  name  bad  beeu  enrolled  in  the 
Capitol.” 


LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Appleton’s  New  American  Cyclopedia  op  Gen¬ 
eral  Knowledoe. 

The  ninth  Toluine  of  this  very  valuable  and  elab¬ 
orate  work  is  published.  It  comprises  some  eight 
hundred  pages  of  csu^fully  arranged  and  condensed 
facts  of  historic,  biographic,  and  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  in  the  same  high  tone  of  excellence  which 
has  characterized  the  previous  volumes  of  this  truly 
great  American  work.  The  reader  may  judge  of 
the  extent  and  perfection  to  which  this  Dictionary 
of  Knowledge  is  carried  when  this  volume  of  eight 
hundred  pages  does  not  exhaust  even  three  letters 
of  the  alphabet — 11,  I,  and  not  all  of  J.  Under 
these  three  letters  are  comprised  a  great  range  of 
topics  well  digested,  instructive,  and  useful  to  all 
classes  of  intelligent  persons.  The  publication  of 
other  volumes  in  the  series  will  follow  in  good  time. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  end  of  the  February 
number  of  the  Eclectic  for  a  full  programme  of 
this  great  work  of  the  Appletons. 

Poems.  By  William  H.  Holcomhb,  M.D.  Kew- 
York:  Mason  Brothers.  12mo,  pp.  860.  1860. 

“The  pursuit  of  Literature,”  says  the  author, 
“  has  been  with  me  not  a  business,  but  an  occasion¬ 
al  recreation.”  There  is  much  in  this  volume  of 
short  inisecllaneous  poems  to  commend.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  not  destitute  of  the  true  poetic  fire.  There 
are  occasional  passages  of  decid^  merit.  Some  of 
the  Poems  are  real  pictures  of  life  and  scenes. 
“The  Old  Country  Church”  wakens  sad  memories 
in  our  hearts.  There  is  an  air  of  mysticism  a>>out 
many  of  them  which  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste,  being 
based  upon  the  beautiful  psychological  doctrines  of 
“  Swedenborg.” — Preface.  The  “  Tribute  to  Em¬ 
manuel  Swedenborg,”  is  a  little  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  and  few  of  the  M.D.’s  readers  will  swallow  the 
pill. 

American  IIistort.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  with  numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  A  Co.  1860. 

“  It  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  narrate,  in  a 
clear,  simple,  and  intelligible  manner,  the  leading 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time." 
The  industry  and  tact  of  Mr.  Abbott  in  this  line 
insure  a  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  series 
of  volumes  on  this  important  snl^ect,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  class  for  whom  they  are  especially 
intend^. 


The  Popular  History  or  Esoland,  by  Mrs 
Thoma.s  Geldabt,  (She'don  &  Co.,)  is  another  valua¬ 
ble  work  of  its  kind.  The  authoress,  already  favor¬ 
ably  known  by  her  previous  works,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  this  attempt  to  popularize  English 
History  and  make  it  attractive  to  youthful  minds. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  another  volume 
of  tlie  “  Oakland  Stories,”  by  Georoe  B.  Taylor, 
called  CocsiN  Guy,  a  series  justly  popular  among 
juvenile  readers. 

Travels  in  Eastern  Africa.  By  Lyons  M’Leod, 

E.sq.  2  vols. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  was  appointed  Con¬ 
sul  to  Mozambique,  and  permitted  to  reside  at  that 
place  in  the  official  capacity  we  have  mentioned. 
One  great  duty  he  had  to  perform  was  to  establish 
legitimate  commerce,  and  to  oppose  in  every  way 
the  carrying  on  of  the  slave-trade.  He  repaired  to 
his  post  in  1867,  but  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
he  was  back  again  in  London  ;  and  we  leam  from 
the  two  volumes  he  has  now  publi.shed,  that  the 
slave-dealers  made  the  place  literally  too  hot  to 
hold  him ;  and  that,  being  useless  and  miserable,  he 
returned  to  England  to  report  progress — or  his  fail¬ 
ure  in  making  any.  His  volumes  contain  compen¬ 
dious  history,  matter-of-fact  statistics,  and  pages 
which  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  the  natural¬ 
ist.  Having  furnished  our  readers  with  a  general 
idea  of  the  object  of  the  book,  we  proc*ced  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  some  samples  of  its  contents.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  “  llamiattan 
wind”  is  something  less  agreeable  than  one  of  our 
March  “casters:" 

“  During  the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  I  have 
frequently  seen  the  furniture  split,  and  articles  which 
were  veneered  considerably  damaged  ;  the  veneer 
ing  in  some  cases  being  curled  up  like  dried  sheets 
of  paper.  Books  left  closed  on  the  table  at  night 
would  be  found  on  the  following  morning  complete¬ 
ly  opened,  and  each  leaf  standing  up  as  if  it  had 
been  highly  stiffened  with  gum.  At  such  times  glass 
tumblers  would  break,  apparently  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  ;  and  I  have  known  one  slight  tap  given  to  a 
tumbler  made  of  blown  glass,  not  only  to  break  it, 
but,  as  if  by  sympathy,  others  remotely  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.” 

Mr.  M’Leod  speaks  favorably  of  the  South- African 
vintage — all  that  is  wanted  is  the  delivery  to  the 
consumer  of  a  pure,  unadulterated,  not  Ixindon- 
made  wine.  The  slight  earthy  taste  of  the  wine  he 
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•ttributea  to  the  red  dost  of  the  district,  with  which 
the  grapes  are  generallj  coTered,  and  which  has  not 
been  properly  separated  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
wine. 

ExcoNMi’KicaTED  SoTEBBiGNS.  —  The  following 
ore  the  names  of  various  Princes,  Kings,  and  Empe¬ 
rors,  who  have  been  excommunicated  more  or  less 
solemnly  by  preceding  Popes:  John  XII.  excom¬ 
municated  Otho  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  Gregory  V., 
King  Robert,  for  having  contracted  an  illegitimate 
marriage  ;  Nicholas  II.  excommunicated  (ierard. 
Count  of  Galicia ;  Gregory  VII.,  Henry  IV. ;  Urban 

II.,  King  Philip  of  France,  because  he  carried  oflf  the 
wife  of  the  Count  d’Aiijou,  and  would  not  restore 
her ;  Pascal  II.,  the  Emperor  Henry  V. ;  Innocent 

II.,  King  Roger  of  Sicily ;  Celestin  II.,  Alphonso 
King  of  Castile ;  Alexander  III.,  the  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbarossa ;  Celestin  III.,  Duke  Leo|K>ld  of 
Austria;  Innocent  III.,  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  | 
On  Palm  Sunday,  1239,  Gregory  IX.  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  Emperor  Frederick  ;  Innocent  IV.  excom-  | 
municated  the  same  Emperor ;  Boniface  VIII.  | 
Philippe  le  Bel;  Urban  VI.,  John  of  Castile;  Jules  \ 

II.,  King  Louis  XII. ;  Clement  VII.,  Henry  VIII.  of  I 
England ;  and  Pius  VII.,  Napoleon  I.  j 

Drunkenness  in  Winb-growino  Countries. — In  i 
Europe  you  see  so  many  things  which  acem  strange  | 
to  an  American.  Take  the  use  of  wine.  If  I  am  I 
right,  the  Europeans  consume  about  0,600,000.000  ! 
g^lons  of  wine.  In  France,  leave  out  of  account 
the  pasture  land  which  is  not  plowed,  and  the  for-  I 
eats,  of  the  actual  arable  land  one  third  is  devoted  | 
to  the  culture  of  grape.  Yet  there  are  immense  j 
districts  where  no  wine  can  be  raised  at  all.  1  see  ! 
it  stated  that  the  Government  returns  make  it  ap-  ! 
pear  that  the  people  of  France  drink  850,000,0(h)  ' 
gallons  of  wine,  and  the  calculation  is,  that  the  j 
amount  is  not  much  less  than  1,<KH),000,()00  !  Yet  I 
I  don’t  believe,  in  the  year  1859,  there  was  so  much  ! 
drunkenness  among  the  39,(H)0,(i00  people  of  France  ! 
as  among  the  3,0^,000  of  Yankees  in  New-Eng- 
land !  I  have  been  four  months  at  Rome ;  there 
are  wine-shops  every  where,  I  am  out  doors  from 
three  to  six  hours  a  day,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  man  drunk ;  now  and  then  one  is  merry,  never 
intoxicated.  The  Romans,  Italians,  French,  etc.,  are 
quite  temperate ;  they  drink  their  weak  wine  with 
water,  and  when  they  take  liquors,  it  is  only  a  little 
glass  at  a  time,  (which  docs  not  make  a  spoonful.) 

I  don't  believe  there's  a  bar  in  all  Italy  where  men 
step  up  and  drink  rum  and  water,  gin  and  water,  etc. 
Excessive  drinking  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  people. 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Switzerland,  it 
is  not  so.  The  English,  without  help  from  the  Irish 
and  Scotch,  drink  about  600  or  700,000,000  gallons 
of  beer  every  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  wine,  spirits, 
etc.,  they  take  to  wash  it  down  withal.  There  is 
drunkenness.  Ro  you  find  it  in  Scandinavia,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  in  North-Germany.  How  do  you  think  the 
Aaaericans  will  settle  the  question  ?  Certainly  not 
by  taking  merely  to  water,  tea,  cofiee,  etc.  We 
shall  have  more  beer,  perhaps,  return  to  the  making 
of  cider,  and  certainly  plant  vines  where  they  will 
grow.  Drunkenness  is  such  a  monstrous  and  ghast¬ 
ly  evil,  I  would  do  almost  any  thing  to  get  rid  of  it. 
But  I  sometimes  think  we  have  taken  the  wrong 
track.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  License  law  introduced 
to  the  New-York  Ijegislaturc,  and  think  it  will  do 
more  good  than  our  New-England  scheme  of  prohi¬ 
bition  by  force. — Letter  from  an  American  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 


Multiplication  or  Rpecies. — There  ia  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule,  that  every  organic  being  natunilly 
increases  at  so  high  a  rate  that,  if  not  destroyed, 
the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of 
a  single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  years,  there  would  literally  not  be  standing- 
room  for  his  progeny.  Linnmus  has  calculated  that 
if  an  annual  plant  produced  only  two  seeds — and 
there  is  no  plant  so  unproductive  as  this — and  their 
seedlings  next  year  pniducedtwo,  and  so  on,  then 
in  twenty  years  there  would  be  a  million  plants. 
The  elephant  is  reckoned  to  be  the  slowest  breeder 
of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  estimate  its  probable  minimum  rate  of  natural 
increase  ;  it  will  l>e  under  the  mark  to  assume  that 
it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old,  and  goes  on  breed¬ 
ing  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  three  pair 
of  young  in  this  interval ;  if  this  be  so,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  there  would  be  alive  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  elephants  descended  from  the  first  pair. — 
the  Origin  of  Speciei”  hg  C.  Darwin. 
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The  May  Number  of  this  Quarterly  has  promptly 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  only  Number  YI.  of  the 
work,  or  a  year  and  a  half  since  it  began  its  career 
of  strength  and  usefulness.  The  talent,  learning, 
and  capacity  of  its  conductors,  the  Christian  candor, 
strength,  and  power  of  its  articles,  have  already 
placed  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor  in  the 
theological  world  in  a  high  and  commanding  posi¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  its  friends  and  patrons  is 
steadily  augmenting,  and  it  well  deserves  it.  Its 
Managing  Editor,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwoml,  who  former¬ 
ly  conducted  the  Biblical  Hepoeitory,  has  the  requi¬ 
sites  of  experience,  judgment,  taste,  and  fidelity  to 
truth,  well  suited  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  With  such  resources  of  varied 
talent,  learning,  and  vast  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastic¬ 
al  History  as  arc  combined  in  the  senior  Editor, 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theologi»il 
Seminary,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  liecoming  an  accumu¬ 
lating  treasury  of  valuable  thought  and  sacred 
literature. 

Prof  Edward  A.  Lawrence ;  Prof  Rascom ; 
Prof  Crosby ;  Rev.  D.  Clark ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Few 
Smith,  and  President  Goodwin  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  are  its  chief  contributors  in  the  May  Num¬ 
ber. 

A  NEW  work  by  the  Abb6  Domenech,  author  of 
the  very  iuteresting  Missumary  Adventures  ia  Texas 
and  Mexico,  an  account  of  his  Seven  Years'  Eetidence 
in  the  Great  Deserts  of  Morth- America,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  by  Mesers.  Longman. 

TbE  first  volume  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Diction^ 
ary  of  the  Bible  has  been  published  in  London,  and 
is  received  by  the  Ameriesfi  publishers,  Messrs.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  and  Co. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  the  new  novel  by  Miss 
Evans,  the  authoress  of  Adam  Bede,  was  aiinounced 
by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  to  appear  on  the  4ih  of 
ApriL  Report  speaks  very  highly  of  its  pictures  of 
north  country  life  and  scenery.  The  publishing 
preparations  for  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  are  on  a  larKO 
scale.  The  idea  is,  there  will  be  an  issue  of  6  ,000 
required.  The  Harpers  have  just  issued  an  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  of  the  work. 
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Rb-appearancb  op  the  Sba-Sbrpext. — Tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  ia  the  extract  of  a  letter  IVom  Capt.  Hawk- 
tayne,  of  the  39th  Itegiment;  “  Bermuda,  29th  Jan., 
ISttO. — We  had  a  strange  arriral  here  the  other  day, 
in  the  person  of  a  sea-serpent,  exactly  similar  to  the 
one  which  was  described  as  having  been  seen  a  few 
years  ago,  and  about  which  so  much  fuss  was  made. 
ThU  arrival,  however,  was  captured,  and  sets  the 
matter  at  rest  at  once.  This  day  week  two  gentle¬ 
men  were  walking  along  the  shore  when  they  heard 
a  loud  rushing  noise  in  the  water.  The  serpent, 
which  was  evidently  either  pursuing  or  pursued, 
(probably  tlie  latter,)  sprung  upon  the  low  rocks,  and 
as  the  tide  was  retreating,  he  was  unable  to  escape. 
The  gentlemen  seized  some  large  forks  which  are 
used  for  dragging  in  sea-weed,  which  were  at  hand, 
and  killed  the  beast,  unl'ortunately  cutting  him  very 
much.  He  is  sixteen  feet  seven  inches  long,  aud 
about  eleven  inches  at  the  deepest ;  body  oval,  the 
skin  bright  and  silvery,  without  scales,  but  very 
rough ;  the  head  like  a  bull-dog.  It  is  destitute  of 
tevth  or  bones,  a  large  cartilage  running  through  the 
body.  There  were  a  series  of  small  fliis  running  all 
along  the  back ;  but  the  most  beautiful  appendage  was 
a  crest  of  long  red  spines,  in  a  row  along  the  head, 
which  the  creature  could  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
One,  I  believe  the  longest,  is  in  the  possession  of  our 
colonel ;  it  is  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  with 
a  flat,  broad  head.  Altogether,  it  is  a  wonderful 
production  of  the  great  deep.” 

The  Kmpress's  Costume. — A  Paris  correrg>ondent 
says  that  at  the  lute  ball  at  the  Tuilei  ies  the  Kin 
press  wore  at  once  a  {>eculiar  and  a  lieautiful  dress. 
“  Over  the  familiar  skirt  of  tuUe  houillonni  was  thrown 
a  short  upper  skirt  of  while  watered  silk,  festooned 
upon  both  sides  with  wide  bands  of  black  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  her  head  was  placed 
a  high  crown  of  polished  gold,  upon  which  w’cre 
imprinted  in  black  enamel  some  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  There  were  a  necklace  and  bracelets  to 
match.  The  Princess  Olothilde  was  present.  Her 
Imperial  Highness  is  far  from  pretty,  but  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  political  economist,  speaking  of  her 
at  the  ball,  declared  he  considered  her  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinarily  endowed  lady  in  Europe.  She  speaks 
fluently  five  lang^ges,  and  is  a  thorough  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  poets,  and  is  particularly 
fond  of  quoting  Shakspearc.  Her  character,  in  spite 
of  her  extreme  youth,  is  very  Arm — this  her  face  in¬ 
dicates.  The  Empress  is  very  fond  of  this  her  young 
relative.” 

A  Hundred  Years  Aoo. — The  number  of  seamen 
and  marines  voted  for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy 
in  1760  was  73,000.  and  the  sum  of  £3640,000  was 
granted  for  their  maintenance.  The  navy  at  this 
time  consisted  of  120  ships-of-the  line,  besides  fri¬ 
gates,  fireships,  and  smaller  vessels.  The  French 
navy  had  become  so  weakened  by  the  war,  that  few 
ships  remained  to  be  employed,  and  consequently 
only  six  were  taken  during  the  year.  In  North- 
Anierica  the  appearance  of  the  British  squadron 
compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  (juobec, 
and  the  whole  country  of  Canada  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  country. 

Absence  or  Mind. — ^The  first  Lord  Lyltleton  w.as 
very  absent  in  company,  and  when  he  fell  into  the 
river  by  the  upsotting  of  a  boat,  at  Hagley,  it  iasaid 
of  him  that  **  ho  had  sunk  twico  before  he  recol¬ 
lected  that  he  could  swim.” 


Death  amono  the  Gold-fish. — ^Wherever  you 
meet  with  folks  who  keep  gold-fish  in  the  old-fashion- 
glass  globes,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear  the  melan¬ 
choly  complaint  that  they  will  die,  in  spite  of  every 
care  taken  to  preserve  them.  The  water  ia  changed 
most  regularly,  the  glass  kept  beautifully  clean,  the 
vessel  shaded  from  the  sunshine;  yet,  alas  I  ^osl 
death  is  always  busy  amongst  them.  Is  it  internal 
disease T  Is  it  e.xtern;d  fungi?  No;  the  cause  is 
starvation.  Every  other  pet  is  expected  to  eat,  but 
these  g;old-carp  are  expected  to  subsist  ou — nothing  1 
“  But  don’t  they  eat  the  animaculm  ?”  Nonsense  I 
Give  them  a  few  small  e.nrth- worms,  or  anglers’ gen¬ 
tles,  twice  a  week,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of fre¬ 
quently  changing  the  water,  throw  in  a  handful  of 
Anacharis,  (water- weed,)  and  instead  of  floating  in 
succession  “on  their  watery  bier,”  they  will  get 
plump  and  healthy,  and  grow  as  rapidly  as  in  their 
native  waters.  Some  of  our  gold-fish  ^ve  been  in 
our  possession  seven  years,  and  have  increased  in 
size  three  times  what  they  were  originally. — Rocrea- 
tive  Science. 

WIND  AND  SEA 

The  Sea  ia  a  jovial  comrade. 

He  laughs  wherever  he  goes ; 

His  morrim>-nt  shines  in  the  dimpling  lines 
That  wrinkle  his  hah  repose; 

He  lays  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Sun, 

And  shxkes  all  over  with  glee. 

And  the  broad- backed  billows  fall  faint  on  the 
shore. 

In  the  mirth  of  the  mighty  Sea. 

But  the  wind  is  sad  and  restless. 

And  cursed  with  an  inwanl  pain; 

You  may  hark  as  you  will,  by  valley  or  hill. 

But  you  hear  him  still  complain. 

He  wails  on  the  barren  mountains, 

And  shrieks  on  the  wintry  K‘a ; 

He  sobs  in  the  cedar  and  moans  in  the  pine. 

And  shudders  all  over  the  aspen  tree. 

Welcome  are  both  their  voices. 

And  I  know  not  which  is  best — 

The  laughter  that  slips  fVum  the  Ocean’s  lips. 

Or  the  comfortbss  Wind's  unrest 
There’s  a  pang  in  all  rejoicing, 

A  joy  in  the  heart  of  pain. 

And  the  Wind  that  saddens,  the  8ea  that  gladdens. 
Are  singing  tlie  self-same  strain  t 

The  new  Latin- Enalish  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  While,  M..\.,  of  Corpus  Christi  Collcue,  Oxford, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary  of 
Freund,  revised  by  himself,  is  advancing  at  press, 
and  is  expected  to  he  ready  for  puhlicat'Oii  at  mid¬ 
summer,  in  one  large  volume,  roy  il  Svo.  Mr.  White 
has  been  engaged  in  this  important  and  laboriuiu 
enterprise,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  give  us  by  far 
the  l^t  Lat'n-Bngliah  dictionary  ever  published. 
It  will  contain  some  thousands  of  words  and  mean¬ 
ings  more  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Latin- Eng¬ 
lish  dictionaries.  Mr.  White  has  long  occupied  an 
eminent  position  at  Christ  Hospital,  and  is  known 
in  the  world  of  echolarship  by  his  many  excellent 
editions  of  cUsxics.  The  publishers  of  this  elabo¬ 
rate  contrib  ition  to  classical  lexicography  are  the 
MesHiv.  Longmtn.  The  result  of  Mr.  While’s  la- 
bor-t,  it  may  be  added,  has  received  the  w-irm  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  eminent  scholar,  Prol'tfiScor  Zumpk 
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Wrli.wotox’s  Thbort  or  Dombstic  Rcl*. — 
Tho  Duke’#  bell  sounded  very  violently,  and  when 
the  servant  entered,  he  was  seen  standing  beside 
his  table.  “  What  have  you  done  with  the  book  I 
was  reading  last  night  T  I  laid  it  there,  just  there," 
striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  **  and  you  have 
taken  it  away  What  ha^  you  done  with  it?” 

“  I  never  saw  it,  your  Grace ;  I  never  touched  it.” 

“  But  you  must  have  seen  it,  and  you  did  touch  it 
Where  is  it?”  And  then  he  would  get  into  a 
towering  passion,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
blaming  every  b^y,  till  the  servant  retired.  By 
and  by  he  would  recollect  Uiat  he  had  taken  it  into 
another  room,  and  left  it  there,  upon  which  he 
would  ring  the  bell  again,  and  on  the  servant  show* 
ing  himself,  he  would  ask  some  ordinary  question. 
The  answer  being  given,  he  wouid  reply  in  a  tone 
of  m.arked  kindness;  ‘‘Thank  you,  I  am  much  ob¬ 
liged  to  you."  Tho  valet  perfectly  understood  that 
this  was  as  much  as  if  he  had  said :  “  I  have  done 
you  wrong,  pray  forgive  me."  His  theory  was,  that 
tlie  governing  power  must  never  confess  itself  in 
the  wrong;  so  he  took  tliis  way  of  sootliing  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  domestic. —  Gleig't  History  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUinglon. 

A  COMBiNATtox  Maid. — A  certain  Duchess,  noted 
for  the  magnifleenoe  in  which  her  stately  person  is 
arrayed — so  sta'ely  is  it  as  to  bear  down  even  Roy¬ 
alty  itself  in  queenly  dignity — is  so  aware  of  the 
importance  of  combining  colors  well,  that  one  of  her 
femtnes  de  cliambre  is  a  ”  combination  maid,”  se¬ 
lected  on  account  of  her  judgment  in  colors ;  thus, 
every  toUette  for  the  day  or  night  is  submitted  by 
Iter ;  tho  shawl  is  oonfrvtnted  with  tho  gowm ;  the 
lion  net  is  made  to  suit  with  both.  The  wreath  of 
dowers  is  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rich  boddice, 
tho  boddice  with  the  sweeping  train  ;  the  rich 
jewelry,  taken  from  a  casket  almost  unparalleled 
among  the  subjects  of  a  country,  must  not  eclipse, 
but  highten  tho  tints  of  the  dress.  The  whole  is 
placed  for  inspection,  as  an  artist  dresses  up  a  lay 
figure,  and  the  repute  of  the  maid  is  staked  on  the 
result.  White  was  that  gorgeous  lady’s  favorite 
attire ;  white,  scarce  purer  than  the  face—"  oh  I  call 
it  pale,  not  fair" — white,  which  “combines”  with 
every  hue,  ornament,  or  flower;  but  the  loveliness 
may  now  have  fled  before  the  approach  of  time,  and 
rich  colors  have  been  selected  as  the  appropriate 
tints  for  the  middle  age  which  is  so  beiautiml  in 
Ktiglish  women  alone. — Tlte  Habits  qf  Good  Society. 

Mr.  Murray  has  in  preparation,  under  the  editor* 
ship  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  an  AUa$  of  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy  an  English-Latin  Dictionary,  and  what  has 
loMif  been  wanted,  a  modern  and  popular  ifedicevcU 
Ixiiin  Dictionary,  carefully  abridg^  from  the  great 
work  of  Ducange. 

A  writkr,  in  a  communication  fiom  Cambridge, 
KogUnd,  says;  “Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon  has 
hud  a  great  run.  It  is  an  Oxford  book,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  reflects  honor  upon  the  scholarship  of 
tliat  University.  Whether  a  feeling  of  academic 
rivalry  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject  I  do  not 
know,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  proposed  to  bring  out  a 
Cambridge  Lexicon,  in  opposition  to  the  established 
favorite  of  the  aister  University.  It  is  said  that  the 
work  has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  that 
tiie  remuneration  which  he  will  receive  for  it  will 
leave  him  no  cause  to  regret  the  devotion  of  his 
whole  time  to  it  for  two  or  three  jeare.” 


Ventilation  or  the  Sick-Room — With  a  pro¬ 
per  supply  of  windows  and  a  proper  supply  of  fuel 
in  open  fireplaces,  fresh  air  is  comparatively  easy  to 
secure  when  your  patient  or  patients  are  in  bed. 
Never  be  afraid  of  open  windows  then.  People 
don't  catch  cold  in  bed.  This  is  a  popular  fallacy. 
Witli  proper  bed  clothes  and  hot  bottles,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  you  can  always  keep  a  patient  warm  in  bed, 
and  well  ventilate  him  at  the  same  time.  I  know 
an  intelligent,  humane  house-surgeon  who  makes  a 
practice  of  keeping  the  ward  windows  open.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons  invariably  close  tJiem  while 
going  their  rounds,  and  the  house-surgeon  very  pro¬ 
perly  as  invariably  opens  them  whenever  the  doctors 
have  turned  their  l^ks.  Do  you  ever  go  into  the 
bed-rooms  of  any  persons  of  any  dass,  whether  they 
contain  one,  two,  or  twenty  people — whether  they 
hold  sick  or  well,  at  night  or  before  the  windows 
are  opened  in  the  morning,  and  ever  find  the  air 
any  thing  but  unwholesomely  close  and  foul  ?  And 
why  should  it  be  so  ?  And  of  how  much  import¬ 
ance  it  is  that  it  should  not  be  so  I  During  sleep 
the  human  body,  even  when  in  health,  is  far  more 
injured  by  the  influence  of  foul  air  than  when 
awake.  Why  can't  you  keep  the  air  all  night,  then, 
as  pure  as  the  air  without,  in  the  room  you  slt'cp 
in  ?  But  for  this,  you  must  have  sufficient  outlet 
for  the  impure  air  you  make  yourselves  to  go  out ; 
suflBcient  inlet  for  the  pure  air  from  without  to  come 
in.  You  must  have  open  chimneys,  open  windows, 
or  ventilators ;  no  close  curtains  round  your  beds ; 
no  shuttters  or  curtains  to  your  windows — none  of 
the  contrivances  by  which  you  undermine  your  own 
health  or  destroy  the  chances  of  recovery  of  your 
sick. — Miss  Nightingale. 

The  Secret  of  Eno land’s  Greatness. — It  was 
a  noble  and  beautiful  answer  of  our  Cjueen,  says  the 
British  Workman,  that  she  gave  to  an  African 
prince,  who  sent  an  embassage,  with  costly  pro- 
aenta,  and  asked  her  in  return  to  tell  him  the  secret 
of  England’s  greatness  and  England's  glory;  and 
our  beloved  Queen  sent  him,  not  the  number  of  her 
fleet,  not  tho  number  of  her  armies,  not  the  account 
of  her  boundless  merchandise,  not  the  details  of  her 
inexhaustible  wealth.  She  did  not,  like  Uezekiah, 
in  an  evil  hour,  show  tho  ambassador  ber  diamonds, 
and  her  rich  ornaments ;  but  handing  him  a  beau¬ 
tifully  bound  copy  of  the  Bible,  she  said :  “  Tell 
tlie  Prince  that  this  is  the  secret  of  England’s 
great  new. " 

The  libraries  of  Harvard  College  comprise  a  col¬ 
lection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  volumes.  In  the  public  library.  Gore 
Hall,  is  that  portion  of  Mr.  Prescott’s  library 
which  related  exclusively  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella — being  the  bast  collection  of  works  on 
that  subject  in  the  world.  In  the  annual  report  of 
the  librarian,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1 848,  Mr.  Prescott  made  a  catalogue  of 
books,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  on  it :  “  To 
go  to  tho  library  of  Harvard  College  after  my 
death.”  More  than  eleven  years  afterward,  on  the 
third  of  June  last,  all  these  volumes,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  five,  which  could  not  be  found,  were 
transferred  to  Gore  Hall.  They  are  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  in  number,  comprising  five  large 
volumes  of  manuscripts. 

The  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  Persians  says ;  “  If 
you  wish  to  be  a  saint,  instruct  your  children,  be. 
cause  all  the  good  they  do  will  be  imputed  to  you.’> 
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Till  Coal-Fulds  or  nri  Wobli). — At  the  luoment 
when  the  coal  question  appears  to  hare  caused  a 
certain  degree  of  excitement  among  political  par¬ 
ties  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  the  following  notice  may  not  be  without 
interest:  The  coal  producing  districts  of  North- 
America  embrace  an  extent  of  600,000  square 
kiloinetrea,  (the  kilometre  is  fire  eighths  of  a  mile.) 
In  Europe  the  surface  so  occupied  does  not  exceed 
83,000  sipiare  kilometres,  being  divided  as  follows ; 
England,  1460;  France,  2600;  Rhenish  Prussia, 
a4(Ki;  Relgitim,  1276;  Bohemia,  1000;  Westpiialia, 
950;  the  Asturias,  in  Spain,  600;  Russia,  250;  and 
Saxony,  75.  Although  the  extent  of  coal-land  is 
greatest  in  North-America,  the  working  of  the 
mines  is  carrleil  on  much  more  actively  in  Europe. 
England  annually  extracts  #.'5,000,000  tons ;  Bel¬ 
gium  5000,000,  and  France  4600,000.  The.  Unl- 
te<l  States  only  turn  out  9000,000  tons.  Half  a 
kilogramme  of  coal  burnt  In  the  furnace  of  a  steam- 
engine  furnishes  steam  enougli  to  do  as  much  work 
ns  one  man  of  ordinary  strength  could  effect  in  a 
day,  and  three  tons  of  coal  would  represent  the 
laltor  which  he  could  perform  during  his  whole 
life.  Admitting  tliat  England  annually  employs 
10,000,000  tons,  the  steam  produced  in  that  coun¬ 
try  would  do  the  work  of  66,000,000  of  vigorous 
men.  The  mass  of  coal  in  all  the  coal  producing 
districts  of  Europe  and  North-America  contains  a 
Intent  force  little  inferior  to  that  which  could  be 
used  during  their  whole  lives  by  16  milliards  of 
men  of  average  strength.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  our  exports  of  coal  and  culm  to  various 
countries  during  the  year  1859:  To  Russia,  347,783 
tons;  Denmark,  462,293;  Prussia,  893,748;  ilanse 
Towns,  523,232;  France,  1890,726;  Hpain  and 
Canaries,  427,832 ;  Turkey,  218,284 ;  United  States, 
204,517 ;  Malta,  179,061 ;  British  West-Indies, 
98,051 ;  other  countries,  2743.203.  ToUl,  6979,180 
tons.  Declared  value,  £3266,174. 


Nkveb  Do  TOO  MUCH  AT  A  TiMB. — Sir  Etlward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered, 
gave  tlic  following  history  of  his  literarr  habits: 
Stony  persons  seeing  me  so  much  engagetf  in  active 
life,  and  so  much  about  the  world  as  if  1  liad  never 
been  a  student,  liave  said  to  me:  "  When  do  you 
get  time  to  write  nil  your  books?  How  on  earth 
do  you  contrive  to  do  so  much  work  ?”  I  sliall 
surprise  you  by  the  answer  I  make.  This  answer 
is  tills:  "  I  contrive  to  do  so  much  by  never  doing 
too  much  at  a  time.  A  man,  to  get  through  work 
well,  must  not  overwork  himself  or,  if  he  do  too 
much  to-day,  tlic  reaction  of  fatigue  will  come, 
and  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  too  little  to-morrow. 
Now,  since  1  began  really  and  earnestly  to  study, 
wliich  was  not  till  I  had  left  college,  and  was 
actually  in  the  world,  I  may  perhaps  say  I  have 
gone  through  as  large  a  course  of  general  reading 
U.S  most  men  of  my  time.  I  have  traveled  much, 
and  I  have  seen  much ;  I  have  mixed  much  in 
piditics,  and  the  various  business  of  life ;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  I  have  published  somewhere 
about  sixty  volumes,  some  upon  subjects  requiring 
much  research.  And  what  time,  do  you  think, 
as  a  general  rule,  I  have  devoted  to  study — to 
reading  and  writing?  Not  more  than  three  hours 
a  day;  and,  when  parliament  is  sitting,  not  always 
that.  But  then,  during  those  hours,  i  have  given 
my  wliole  attention  to  what  I  was  about.” 


At  what  time  of  day  was  Adam  created  T  A 
little  before  Eve. 


SoniVBT. 

A  soLEiix  silenoe  reigns — night’s  argent  queen 
With  face  sun-’lumined,  on  her  azure  way, 
With  star-pearls  spangled,  smiles  upon  the  scene 
Of  Nature  resting  f^rom  the  cares  of  day. 
’Neath  the  pale  light  the  trees  majestic  rise. 

Like  specters,  vrith  their  hoary  arms  and  gray; 
And  like  an  angel’s  pathway  to  the  skies. 

The  moonlit  stream  in  distance  dies  away. 

At  tills  blessed  hour  the  slave  forgets  his  chains. 
The  servile  wretch  with  aching  heart  and  brow 
Has  drunk  of  sleep’s  oblivion,  and  he  reigns 
A  crowni^d  monarch  in  the  dream-world  now. 
Happy  the  Boul  that  now  can  rove  abroad. 

And  view,  in  all  created  things,  a  God. 

Yeuxo  Ladies  ix  tue  Cocntet. — In  the  country 
it  ought  to  be  an  unnatural  circumstance  that 
young  ladies  are  ever  out  of  health.  Besides  the 
fresh  air,  and  lilierty  and  sociability  of  rural  life 
there  Is  such  various  and  abundant  and  charming, 
employment  fur  young  people.  Early  hours, 
plentiful  exercise,  sunlight  without  stint,  and  an 
ocean  of  fresh  air ;  food  perpetually  fresh  from  the 
kitchen-garden,  the  farmyard,  and  the  river — ^here 
are  conditions  of  health  of  very  high  value.  The 
higher  still  seem  to  be  no  less  plentifully  afforded. 
In  a  country  neighborhood  every  body  knows 
every  body ;  and  the  calls  fur  kindly  action  are 
incessant  and  perfectly  natural.  There  are  out¬ 
door  pursuits  for  the  whole  year  round  for  girls 
of  any  spirit — tlie  garden  and  green  house,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  bees,  and  various  branches  of 
natural  history,  in  which  there  is  at  present  a 
demand  for  ability  of  every  kind.  Literature, 
again,  and  art  are  treasures  within  reach,  and  no 
vriiere  do  they  flourish  more  than  in  the  bright 
atmosi>here  of  rural  life.  Evenings  of  books  are 
singularly  charming  after  mornings  of  activity 
among  the  realities  of  the  farm,  the  breezy  com¬ 
mon,  the  blossoming  lanes,  and  the  village-school. 

Record  of  Wrecks. — During  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  number  of  wrecks  reported  was  164. 
In  the  montli  of  January  there  were  829,  making 
a  total  during  the  the  present  year  of  383. 

Old  Mr.  Lakdor. — A  correspondent  of  Th»  Trans¬ 
cript,  writing  from  Florence,  says  that  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  which  tiie  lover  of  genius  can  enjoy 
in  that  city  is  a  visit  to  Walter  Savage  liondor. 
He  is  now  over  eighty-six  years  of  age,  with  iieard 
and  hair  snowy  white.  At  his  villa  near  Florence  ho 
has  a  collection  of  several  hundred  pictures,  the 
gathering  of  his  life  by  the  aid  of  the  best  amateurs. 
His  conversation,  like  tliat  of  most  old  people,  runs 
much  on  the  past.  It  is  not  surprising  that  iie 
should  be  a  little  garrulous  or  eccentric.  He  talks 
of  tlie  time  when  he  saw  the  older  Napoleon  with 
“a  round  and  olive  face  like  that  of  a  Greek  girl ;” 
and  of  Schlegel  whom  he  knew  intimately,  and  of 
whom  he  tells  excellent  stories;  of  his  old  friend 
John  Kenyon,  and  of  George  Washiugton,  whom  he 
ranks  first  of  mortals. 

Men  pursue  riches  under  the  idea  that  their  pos¬ 
session  will  set  them  at  ease,  and  above  the  world. 
But  the  law  of  association  often  makes  those  who 
begin  by  loving  gold  as  a  servant,  finish  by  becoming 
themselves  its  slaves;  and  independence  without 
wealth  is  as  least  as  common  as  wealth  without  iu- 
deiieudeuce. 
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Thi  Cowrt  Circtiktr  states  that  Disraeli  is  ba»ily 
eDgaged  on  a  new  edition  of  his  once  popular  novel, 
eutiiled.  Sybil;  or,  Both  Nations.  It  will  be  en- 
riehed  with  much  additional  matter  and  pungent 
remarks. 

A  Kiw  work  of  fiction,  by  U.  Victor  Hugo,  cn> 
titled,  Les  Jlisirables,  and  illustrative  of  the  sufler* 
iuga  of  ihs  poor,  is  announoed  to  appear  in  a  Revut 
about  to  be  founded  at  Paris  by  Mjif.  Uetzel  and 
Michel  Levy,  freres. 

MeS'^rs.  Gboombridgb  have  arranged  with  Mrs. 
8.  C.  Hall  for  the  publication  of  three  volumes  for 
children,  to  form  part  of  their  series  of  books  for  the 
young,  entitled,  Tlte  Magnet  Series. 

A  HAKD80UE  volume,  Les  Femmes  de  Sltakspean, 
has  appeared  iu  Paris,  consistirg  of  40  flue  engrav¬ 
ings  of  portraits  of  Shakspeares  heroines,  with  let¬ 
ter  press  by  George  Sand,  Pliilarete  Cbasles,  Ville- 
main,  etc. 

M.  Dk  Frbske,  Anden  GounseiUer  (TEtat,  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  translation  which  he  entitles  IHviniti  du 
Christianisme  —  professedly  from  the  Englieh  of 
“  Lord  J.  B.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Ak  Altenburg  publisher  has  brought  out  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cnarles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare,  with  grammatical  remarks,  and  a  glossary  for 
tlib  use  of  young  Germans  learning  English. 

A  vsw  biographical  announcement  of  interest  is 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Longman — a  life  of  the  late 
Piesideutof  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Martin  Archer 
~  8hee,  by  bis  son. 

Mr.  Moxcktok  Milnes  divides  his  favors  between 
Macmillan's  Magazine  and  the  ComhUl — the  new 
number  ot  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  oouuributioo  from  him. 

A  KEW  edition,  the  sixth,  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  Festus 
is  auDouuced  Cor  publication  by  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

Messrs.  Bacndebs  axd  Otlet  are  to  publish, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
lictioo,  a  new  novel,  JIulse  House. 

Ma  Luiilbt  is  reprinting  an  old  English  book  of 
son.e  interest  in  a  literary  as  well  as  in  a  theological 
po  ut  of  view.  It  is  The  Femall  Glory  ;  or  the  Life 
and  Death  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  Code's  Owns  Immaculate  Mother :  by  A  nth. 
SufiiNd,  Gent.  The  work  wa.s  written  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  was  published  in 
the  year  1635.  It  was  vehemently  assailed  by  the  I 
Puritans,  arid  as  warmly  defended  by  the  High 
Church  party. 

Tns  second  and  last  volume  of  the  Didionnaire 
des  Synonymes,  by  M.  Guizot,  is  announoed  by 
Didier  aud  Co.,  Paris. 

Ecropeaw  Hasd-Books. — Mr.  C.  B.  Norton  is 
about  to  publish  a  series  of  hand-books  for  Europ¬ 
ean  travel,  suiuble  to  the  wdiits  of  American  tra¬ 
vel  ra  Ttie  first  volume  of  this  series  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Siddons,  an  hccomplished  tra¬ 
veler,  aud  will  furnish  full  information  a' d  an  accu¬ 
rate  gu  de  to  ifaie  O.d  'World.  To  this  will  be  added 
the  travels  of  a  pour  young  man,  showing  how  a 
year  m  Europe  may  be  passed  fur  $500. 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  transla  ed  from  the  Ge  mun  of 
Dr.  Hartwig,  is  announced  by  Mtssrs.  Longman, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Noel  Humphrey,  the 
popular  writer  on  Aquaria  aud  Marine  Zoology. 

A  MEMOIR  of  Thomas  Hood,  the  poet,  novelist, 
and  humoiiat,  is  preparing  by  his  daughter.  Tt  will 
contain  much  original  correspondence,  exhibiting  a 
new  phase  of  the  character  of  this  delightful  writer. 

WoLFOAMQ  Menzil,  the  well  known  critic  and 
historian,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  wnik.  enti¬ 
tled,  The  Last  120  Years  of  World-History,  IIAO- 
1860. 

A  NEW  and  atriking  work  by  the  author  of  The 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  (Isasc  Tavlor,)  enti¬ 
tled,  Ultimate  Civilization,  is  in  press  in  England. 

A  TBANSLATION  of  the  Marquis  de  Moyes'  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Embassy  of  Baron  Gros  to  Chirm  and 
Japan  in  1857-58  is  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Messrs.  Richard  Griffith  and  Ca 

The  versatile  Min  Strickland  has  found  a  new 
idea  lor  an  historical  work — The  Bachelor  Kings  of 
England. 

The  first  volume  of  a  German  translation  of  Adam 
Bede  has  made  ita  appearance  at  Berlin  ;  the  trans¬ 
lator  is  Julius  Prese. 

Putnam  announces  that  the  biography  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  including  his  literary  correspondence, 
by  Pierre  M.  Irving,  Keq.,  his  literary  executor,  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  completed  in  three  volumes  of  the  size  and 
style  of  Irving’s  wcMka 

The  Hon.  Edwa''d  Everett’s  Mount  Vernon  Papers 
in  the  Ledger  will  soon  be  published  in  a  book  form. 

At  the  printing-house  of  Appletons,  in  New-York, 
is  a  press  make  expressly  for  Webster’s  Spelling- 
Book,  which  prints  both  sides  at  once.  As  this  is 
the  only  press  of  the  kind  in  exiitenoe,  so  Webster’s 
Speller  is  the  only  book  requiring  a  press  so  rapid, 
and  on  which  a  single  book  is  being  printed  without 
interruption  from  January  to  December.  The  Bale 
of  Webster’s  Speller  amounts  to  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  per  annum,  and  more  have  been  sold  than  there 
are  people  in  the  United  States. 

Cbooo  d’Arcou  argued  against  Dante,  that  nature 
was  more  powerfiil  tiuin  art.  Dante  asserted  the 
contrary,  aud  attempted  to  prove  the  trtnh  of  his  as¬ 
sertion  by  exhibiting  his  cat,  which,  by  dint  of  long 
practice,  Itad  been  accustom^  to  hold  a  candle  iu  its 
paw  while  he  supped  or  read.  Ceoco,  liowever,  was 
not  unprepared  for  tlio  exhibition,  and,  while  Dante’s 
cat  went  through  his  performance,  be  let  loose  a 
couple  of  mice.  Whereupon  the  cat  immediately 
dropped  the  candle,  and  rushed  upon  the  mice ;  so 
that  nature  once  more  triumphed  over  art. 

The  bread  of  life  is  love ;  the  8.ilt  of  life  is  work ; 
the  sweetness  of  life,  poetiy ;  the  water  of  life,  faith. 

Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through 
the  pearl  chain  of  all  virtues. 

“  A  MAN  is,  in  general,  better  pleased,"  says  Dr. 

'  Johnson,  “  when  he  has  a  g^x)!  dinner  upon  bis 
I  table,  than  when  his  wife  talks  Greek.” 


